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WHEN, on June 13th last, James Drummond passed from our 
midst the Hissert Journav lost one of its most loyal and 
steadfast supporters. From the very beginning he had been 
intimately associated with our work, aiding and furthering 
it at every stage by his warm sympathy and his wise counsel. 
Our first number contained a striking and valuable article 
from his pen, and from that time until his death he was a 
frequent, and always a welcomed, contributor. An original 
member of the Editorial Board, he was never once absent from 
its meetings. And in the movement which led to the institu- ° 
tion of this JouRNAL in 1902 he took a leading and prominent 
part, ever ready to give time and trouble and thought to the 
attainment of the object in view. It is fitting, therefore, that 
in these pages there should be some tribute, inadequate though 
it needs must be, to his memory, some recognition of what 
the religious life and theological thought of England have 
owed to him during the last half-century. 

And yet in actually attempting to explain to oneself, much 
less to express in words the subtle influence of his personality, 
how impossible a task it seems! Dr Drummond had none of 
the vulgar marks that frequently characterise a successful 
leader either of thought or action. He founded no school, 
and in the ordinary sense of the term he gathered round him 
no disciples; and to those who believe that no. religious 
teacher can stamp his impress upon his generation unless he 
be either a partisan or a dogmatist, the unique power which he 
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exerted will remain a perplexing and baffling enigma. But to 
those whose privilege it was to know him and to be able to 
converse with him on the highest and deepest subjects the 
secret of his power was no enigma, though it was of the 
character he was wont to ascribe to all things spiritual and 
eluded the grasp of the merely discursive reason. We cannot 
hope to meet again in this world the counterpart of that mind, 
so scrupulously careful and exact where care and exactness 
were essential for sound judgment and yet so firm and 
unhesitating when assured of a truth, however opposed that 
truth might be to the views of those with whom he would 
fain have been in accord. Still less can we hope to meet 
again a nature such as his; the union of a trained scientific 
and scholarly intellect with the simplicity and modesty of 
the humblest craftsman; an understanding keen, alert, and 
untiring, but entirely divorced from the remotest tinge of 
self-assertion and wholly absorbed in the interests to which 
his life was devoted. Upon his unfailing and delicate kindli- 
ness we could always count ; his perfect courtesy, his tranquil 
serenity, his unaffected piety, his placid trust in the goodness 
of the power that ruled the universe made us feel as though in 
his presence we were breathing an atmosphere rarer and purer 
than that which encircles the earth. ‘These are the traits, or 
some of them, that endeared him to his friends, and which 
now by “the idealising touch of death” they are enabled to 
realise more clearly. Yet how utterly insufficient the enumera- 
tion will be to reveal to others the manner of man he was! 
In short, we have in himself a confirmation of the principle he 
was never weary of inculcating—the significance, namely, of 
personality in all the higher realms of being. 

James Drummond was but twenty-four years of age when, 
after a brilliant career as a student, first at Trinity College 
Dublin, and later at Manchester New College (then in London, 
with John James Tayler as its Principal and James Martineau 
in its chair of Philosophy), he was called in 1859 to be the 
colleague of William Gaskell (‘a beloved and sweet-souled 
man, as he described him) at Cross Street Chapel, Manchester. 
Mrs Gaskell was then at the height of her literary fame; 
Mary Barton, that pathetic story of Green Heys and Ancoats, 
Ruth, Cranford, and the Life of Charlotte Bronté had all been 
published ; and in the troublous days of the Cotton Famine 
she and her husband were mainly occupied in organising 
methods of relief—the one topic, as she writes in one of her 
letters, ‘“‘ which was literally haunting us in our sleep, as well 
as being the first thoughts in wakening and the last at night.” 
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The problems of the time were such as to draw forth the latent 
energy of the young Irish preacher; and often have I heard 
from the lips of Manchester citizens of the wondrous force 
and penetration and rich eloquence of James Drummond’s 
early sermons. ‘“ He spoke,” so one of them has recently said, 
“as one rapt into the very presence of divine things and able 
from that vantage-ground to see into the depths and lay bare 
the secrets of all the souls before him.” Some of the fruits of 
that ministry are happily preserved in the volume entitled 
Spiritual Religion—assuredly one of the most beautiful series 
of devotional utterances in our own or in any language. The 
book is addressed to “that increasing class of men, who, while 
profoundly conscious of a spiritual power in Christianity, are 
yet unable to accept any of the current representations of it” ; 
and, as contrasted with appeals to an external authority or to 
a miraculous revelation, presents a noble plea for the reality of 
religious experience as an actual fact in human consciousness, 
bearing its own guarantee no less convincingly than the experi- 
ence of visible objects bears to their presence and reality. 
After ten years in the ministry, and on the death of his 
former teacher, John James Tayler, in 1869, James Drummond 
was appointed to the chair of theology in his old college, and 
from that time onwards devoted himself, with unwearying 
perseverance, to the vocation of the scholar, without, however, 
in the least degree losing his inspiration as a preacher. For 
sixteen sessions he worked, “in pure and unbroken harmony,” 
with Dr Martineau, who succeeded Mr Tayler as Principal ; 
and then, in 1885, on Dr Martineau’s retirement, was himself 
called upon to assume the Principalship, a position which he 
continued to fill for twenty-one years, resigning the office in 
1906. ‘The early years of his Principalship were eventful 
years in the history of the college. Its removal in 1889 to 
Oxford threw upon him a heavy load of responsibility. The 
students of those days, and I may venture to speak as one 
of them, look back with unqualified admiration to the way 
in which their Principal rose to the demands of the situa- 
tion. Naturally of a reserved and unobtrusive disposition, 
with an inveterate shrinking from anything approaching to 
self-advertisement or display, it is surprising how on every 
public occasion he invariably contrived to say the right thing, 
and how, under his direction, the unsectarian position for 
which the college stood speedily came to be recognised in 
Oxford. In his Address at the simple opening ceremony in 
October 1889 he vindicated the claims of theology to be 
pursued, as every other science is pursued, by the patient 
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accumulation of evidence and the application of sound methods 
of criticism. ‘A pledge, which binds teacher or learner to 
any foregone conclusion, even if that conclusion should be 
true, may yet,” he urged, “bias the intellect and strain the 
conscience, and so impair the spiritual faculty by which truth 
is apprehended. It is not by chains and servitude that men 
are withheld from error; and truth needs not, as a weak 
pretender, the shelter of a gilded prison, but moving in im- 
perial freedom among the free, commands with native authority 
those who have sworn allegiance to her alone.” And in his 
sermons from the college pulpit the fundamental principles 
of Christianity were unfolded with the simple persuasiveness 
of irresistible conviction, which seemed to pierce to one’s most 
inward needs and to envelop life with a sacredness it was 
sacrilege to violate. 

Dr Drummond believed in the capacity of the mind to 
attain to truth, but he did not believe that the road to truth 
was a smooth and easy road. He felt that the search for 
truth exacted alike from teacher and from pupil not only 
strenuous labour of the intellect but patient wrestling with 
irksome details. No teaching could have been more thorough 
than his, certainly none has earned more grateful recognition 
from all who were able and willing to pursue the intellectual 
ideal he set before them. After his exhaustive treatment, 
for example, of the Epistle to the Romans, containing at 
every turn the fresh results of his own research and reflection, 
the student who had followed him was in possession of a new 
conception ‘of Pauline theology—a conception in the light 
of which the Apostle Paul stood forth as an interpreter of 
the religious consciousness incomparably greater than he is 
ordinarily represented as being. And in his comprehensive 
and masterly lectures on the Synoptic Gospels, Dr Drummond 
made one realise what genuine and fearless criticism involved 
and how it should be conducted. Nor was his erudition less 
conspicuous when he was dealing with the more speculative 
problems of theology, and discussing, say, the trends of thought 
in the systems of an Ireneus or an Origen. Throughout, 
and in everything he handled, his method was the same—the 
method of resolute and many-sided inquiry, of undeviating 
loyalty to fact, and of vigilant care in drawing conclusions. 
For the theological student it was a priceless discipline, 
engendering those habits of intellectual honesty and of inde- 
pendent judgment which are so essentially requisite in men 
who are to stimulate the thought and touch the souls of their 
fellows. 
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Of the many volumes that we owe to Dr Drummond's 
pen it must suffice to mention only a few. His first book 
on the Messianic Idea among the Jews, which appeared in 
1877, has been the forerunner of a number of subsequent 
investigations, all of which are more or less indebted to his 
pioneer: survey of the whole field. His great treatise on 
Philo and the Jewish- Alexandrian Philosophy, which was given 
to the world in 1888, is still, and is likely long to remain, 
the standard work upon an intricate and difficult subject. 
By an elaborate and minute examination of the available 
evidence, the result is reached that the Logos was not, as 
had generally been supposed, regarded by Philo as a personal 
being, but as the thought of God, dwelling subjectively in © 
the divine mind, while at the same time planted out and 
made objective in the universe, so as to be capable of being 
conceived apart from God. Probably Dr Drummond had 
been led into these paths of research by his desire to approach 
the problems raised by the Fourth Gospel fully equipped 
for the task. It was not, I believe, until 1891 that he com- 
menced to lecture on the Fourth Gospel; and, although he 
had previously published three or four considerable mono- 
graphs on special Johannine questions, it was not until 1903 
that his now well-known work saw the light. That it belongs 
to the front rank of critical contributions towards the solution 
of the problems with which it deals is universally admitted. 
To not a few its contents must have occasioned feelings of 
surprise. Written by one who had consistently rejected the 
orthodox Christology, it pronounced definitely in favour of 
St John, the son of Zebedee, as the author of the Gospel ; 
and, in opposition to a large consensus of opinion, argued 
that the Gospel was used, not only by Justin, but by both 
the Gnostic leaders, Basilides and Valentinus, and that traces 
of it are to be found in the Apostolic Fathers—Ignatius, 
Barnabas, and Hermas. On the other hand, however, it was 
maintained that the book is rather an interpretation of the 
inward and essential meaning of Christ’s life, than an exact 
delineation of its outward incidents; and that, therefore, a 
lower historical value is to be attributed to it than to the 
Synoptics. 

In the weighty work on Christian doctrine, published in 
1908, as also in the Hibbert Lectures of 1894 and in other 
smaller writings, Dr Drummond laid out in detail his concep- 
tion of the root-ideas of Christianity and of the place of Christ 
in human history. Looking at the life of man as a whole, we 
can, he maintained, discern in the development of religion a 
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peculiar form and quality of the religious spirit which is marked 
off from other forms and qualities of it. A certain combination 
of graciousness and purity of soul, of tender regard for others, 
of loving self-forgetfulness, of trustful acceptance of the divine 
will, together with an assurance of intimate communion with 
God and a felt relationship with Christ, constitute what may 
be called the “Christian consciousness.” And if we try to 
specify what it is that gives uniqueness to this type of con- 
sciousness, we shall find it to be that which is denoted by 
the phrase “a sense of sonship,” a sense of oneness of nature 
between the Infinite Mind and minds that are finite and 
limited. In other words, we are led to see that within the 
realm of mind the difference between infinitude and finitude 
involves not difference of nature; the “ Over-Soul” is still a 
soul and lives in unity with other souls. And just as there is 
spiritual union between God and man, so is there spiritual 
union between man and man. But although the bond of 
union is in essence the same in both cases, yet the sense of 
sonship is not identical with the sense of brotherhood. And 
to share in the sense of sonship with another is again a 
different experience from sharing directly in the life of God. 
Now, if the sense of sonship first became a reality for the 
world in the soul of Christ, if through his consciousness of his 
own sonship the fatherhood of God, in all its significance, first 
dawned upon the human mind, that in itself suffices to explain 
how it comes about that in the experience of sonship Christians 
feel themselves to be in touch with the personality of him who 
was the first-born of many brothers. Mysterious though the 
influence which one soul exerts upon another may be, yet such 
influence is an indisputable fact of daily occurrence ; and what 
a departed father or mother, friend or comrade, may be to the 
individual, that Christ may be to the community of Christendom 
and to each member of it. If, on the other hand, the term 
“son of God” when applied to Christ be used in a totally 
different sense from that in which the term is applied to other 
men, the whole Christian argument is rendered incoherent and 
becomes lost in obscurity. Not to reveal himself but to reveal 
the Father was surely the purpose of Christ’s mission ; and just 
because the consciousness of the divine had reached in him an 
unexampled clearness, the thought and speech by which he 
thrilled the multitudes amazed and awed even himself, the 
love he felt for the sinful and the sad seemed to flood his being 
from a source beyond him, he seemed to himself to be an 
instrument in God’s hands. Hence it is not strange he should 
have told his disciples that he could do nothing of himself, and 
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that in so far as they beheld what was deepest and most 
inspiring in him they beheld, not the transient frailty of a 
mortal, but the eternal life of the Father who sent him. 

The theme was one upon which Dr Drummond loved to 
dwell, and the earnest desire to penetrate into the conscious- 
ness of Christ was the animating motive of his patient labours 
as a theologian. He looked upon the advent of Christianity 
as the most tremendous fact of the human centuries; and, 
even though the records which have come down to us be less 
perfect than has usually been supposed, and elements in them 
of Jewish misconception and of Hellenistic theory have to be 
admitted, yet from all this he found the gracious figure of its 
author disengaging itself in greatness more signal and beautiful, 
and entitled still to the grateful veneration of mankind as the 
perfect realisation of a soul in harmony with the divine. Nay, 
more. It was only a superficial and mechanical view of human 
nature that could throw obstacles in the way of a faith in the 
continual presence of Christ with our humanity, not only as 
the exemplar of an incarnation of God in man which is 
perpetually happening, but as a living “quickening spirit ” 
that may be the light of our seeing and impart to us the 
strength and peace of filial devotion. Such, indeed, was the 
essence of the Christian religion as Dr Drummond conceived 
it. And by his own life—a life permeated with the Christian 
sense of sonship—he has shown how the love of God in Christ 
can lift all the actions and events of an individual’s existence 
into a higher plane, and shed a new dignity around its least 
and lowliest details. Of him one might venture to say, in a 
very real sense of the words, that his life was in its inner being, 
as it was lived from day to day, a life that was “hid with 
Christ in God.” 


“‘ His was a soul from visionary hill 
Watching and hearkening for ethereal news, 
Looking beyond life’s storms and death’s cold dews 
To habitations of the eternal will.” 


G. DAWES HICKS. 


University Coiiece, Lonpon, 





IN WHAT SENSE JIS SURVIVAL 
DESIRABLE? 


C. D. BROAD, M.A. 


§ 1. THE question that I propose to discuss in this paper 
concerns a purely hypothetical state of affairs. I do not 
intend to consider whether there be any reason to believe 
that all or some human beings survive the death of their 
bodies. I simply wish to analyse the notion of survival; to 
see how far we should be justified in taking a more cheerful 


view of the world if it be true; and, in particular, to inquire 
which parts of this complex notion are relevant to the question 
of optimism or pessimism, and which are not. But, before open- 
ing the main discussion, I must say something about the con- 
nection between the desirability and the probability of survival. 
In my opinion there is none. If it could be conclusively 
proved that the world would be very bad without survival 
and very good with it, this would not have the slightest bearing 
on the question whether survival is a fact. All arguments of 
this sort have been refuted in principle by Dr M‘Taggart in his 
Dogmas of Religion; there is nothing to add to his criticisms, 
they have merely to be adapted to meet particular forms of 
this fallacious argument as they arise. 

Survival, if believed in at all, must be believed in either 
for no reason, or on authority, or on general philosophical 
grounds not involving ethical considerations, or on empirical 
evidence such as that discussed by the S.P.R. Neglecting 
the first form of belief, which is irrelevant to anyone who does 
not happen to have it, and the second, which would take us 
too far afield, I will make a few remarks about the third. 
Here again M‘Taggart is one of the very few modern 
philosophers who have seen clearly the points involved. He 
sees that there are two questions-—one empirical and one a 
priori. ‘The a priori part is the attempt to prove that certain 
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factors in the universe must be permanent. The empirical part 
is the attempt to identify human beings with some of these. 
It seems to me that M‘Taggart’s actual argument in his 
Studies in Hegelian Cosmology fails on both counts ; but this 
does not prove that all such arguments must do so. Never- 
theless, I feel little doubt that they will. It seems pretty clear 
that things about which propositions can be proved a priori 
have not that kind or degree of complexity which characterises 
a human mind, and that propositions which can be proved 
a priori do not make assertions about existence or permanence. 
This may seem a dogmatic statement; but familiarity with 
propositions which are certainly a priori, such as those of 
mathematics and logic, does, I think, lead one to feel that a 
proposition asserting that minds do (or do not) last for ever, 
and claiming to be a priori, is as incongruous as a purple 
quadratic equation or a virtuous gamma function. 

I conclude, then, that any evidence for survival must come 
from psychical research, and therefore must be empirical, not 
merely in the sense in which there would be an empirical 
element even in M‘Taggart’s argument, but in the sense in 
which the evidence for the wave-theory of light or the formula 
of benzene is empirical. By this I mean that survival must 
be a hypothesis to explain certain special and peculiar facts, 
and that the only a priori element in the argument is the laws 
of logic and probability used in the hypothetical method and 
therefore common to all the sciences of nature. 

§ 2. Now, this conclusion, if true, is important. It means 
that, if we ever have any evidence for survival at all, it will 
not merely be evidence for survival in the abstract, but for 
some particular kind of survival. Any facts which lead us 
to believe that a certain person has survived bodily death 
must enable us to form some view, though it may be a very 
inadequate and precarious one, as to whether he has gone up 
or down in the scale intellectually or morally. There are, in 
fact, some general principles which could be applied to such 
cases. If the communications be above the normal intellectual 
level of the person whom we assume to be sending them, it is 
as safe to suppose that he has risen in the intellectual scale as 
that he is communicating at all. If they be below his normal 
‘intellectual level, it is not as safe to assume that he has fallen 
intellectually as that he is really communicating, for it is 
reasonable to take account of the shock of bodily death, 
the imperfections of the instrument, and the possible lack of 
skill of the supposed communicator. 

The importance of this consideration is that we shall never 
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in practice have to discuss the value of survival wholly in the 
abstract, since any evidence for supposing it to be true at all 
will also be evidence for supposing it tobe of such and such a 
kind. Applying these considerations to the mass of facts 
accumulated by the S.P.R., I think it is reasonable to say that, 
if they point to survival at all, they point on the whole in no 
way to intellectual improvement in the departed (though they 
leave this possible), but that they do not point so strongly to 
general intellectual degeneration as the uncritical sometimes 
suppose. Moreover, the one set of facts—the “ Myers” cross- 
correspondences—which most strongly suggests survival also 
strongly suggests ingenuity and initiative of a fairly high 
order. I think, therefore, that we are free to discuss the 
desirability of survival on the assumption that, if it takes 
place at all, there is no strong reason to think that the survivor 
is intellectually much better or much worse a few years after 
his death than he was a few years before. As to the moral 
characteristics that are to be assumed in survivors, I think we 
have no means of judging. Some communications contain 
elevated (but, to my mind, rather “twaddling”) rhetoric, 
others contain obscenity. But, as it would be impossible to 
form any very valuable opinion of the character of an ordinary 
man from the mere fact that he habitually talked in an elevated 
style (as did Mr Jabez Balfour), or that he habitually told 
bleak stories (as did Sir Robert Walpole), I think that such 
communications leave us completely in the dark as to whether, 
if people survive, they improve or degenerate morally. We 
may therefore take as a reasonable hypothesis the view that, 
if people survive bodily death at all, they are neither much 
better nor much worse morally shortly after that event than 
they were shortly before. I can certainly see nothing in the 
communications to warrant the Catholic view that they are all 
due to evil spirits; if it be true, the practice of pulling the 
legs of psychical researchers must surely be among their more 
innocent amusements and not their more serious business— 
unless my Lord Chesterfield’s remark to the Garter King-of- 
Arms applies very forcibly to the fallen angels. 

§ 3. These matters being settled, let us reflect why we 
regard death as an evil, and how far survival of the kind 
mentioned would remove the sting of death. We may regard 
the fact that all men are mortal from three altitudes. (1) We 
may consider the objection which each of us has to his own 
death. (2) We may consider our objection to the deaths of our 
friends. And (3) we may consider our objection to the death 
of the human race. Let us discuss these points in order. 
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§ 4. I suppose that, in some sense, we all dread our own 
death. But this dread is of a very different intensity in 
different people who have the same powers of reflection and 
imagination. Moreover, it can coexist in an acute form (as it 
did in Dr Johnson) with a lively belief in human survival. 
These facts suggest that probably there is a good deal of 
confusion in men’s dread of their own death, and that the 
phrase probably covers a number of fears directed towards 
wholly different objects. Our first task will be to analyse the 
dread of death and distinguish the. various fears which it may 
include. : 

First we must distinguish between the fear of dying and 
the fear of being dead. It is perfectly reasonable for anyone 
to fear dying, for the process of dying is often very painful, 
and it is always accompanied by weakness and the control 
of oneself by external things or by other people. And there 
are some ways of dying which are specially hateful from their 
inherent lack of dignity. Any death by slow suffocation seems 
to me peculiarly horrible for this reason. The impulse to try 
to breathe as long as possible is too primitive to be overcome 
by the will. Hence death by suffocation involves a hopeless 
struggle between an uncontrollable impulse and external nature, 
which will go on to the bitter end in spite of our desire to 
submit ourselves with dignity to the inevitable. Such a 
struggle is degrading in itself and hideous in its external 
manifestations, and we are quite right to regard it with 
loathing. Now, whether we survive death or not, we shall 
all die, and many of us will die from suffocation. Hence, the 
fear of dying (as distinct from that of being dead) is a reasonable 
one, and is independent of a belief in survival. 

§ 5. On the other hand, the fear of being dead must depend 
for its rationality very largely on whether we do or do not 
expect to survive, and on what we expect our future state 
to be if we survive. Let us suppose, first, that we definitely 
disbelieve in survival. We cannot then rationally fear being 
dead, though we can rationally regret the cessation of our life 
if it promised at the time of dying to contain in the future 
a balance of good. If we die in old age, when our best work 
is done and our chances of future health and happiness are 
small, there is nothing to fear in being dead and little to 
regret in dying, on the present view. But many people who 
do not expect to survive fall into a confusion about their 
own death. ‘They tend to think of themselves in the future as 
being at once really dead and yet able to contemplate their 
own loss and deadness. ‘This, however, is a mere confusion, 
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it is tantamount to assuming a definite and exceptionally 
depressing view about survival. The great consolation about 
a firm belief in one’s own extinction is that one knows the 
worst, and that the worst—so far as concerns oneself—is not 
particularly bad. 

§ 6. Let us next assume a doubt about the certainty of 
extinction, together with no positive view as to the nature of 
survival if we survive at all. Such a view really does add two 
terrors to death. (1) There is the terror of strangeness which 
must, in practice, attach to death on any view of survival. If 
we survive at all, we are bound to pass through very unfamiliar 
circumstances after having adapted ourselves so long to life 
in the body. It is reasonable to shrink from what is strange 
and unfamiliar; and part of our shrinking from death, if we 
think survival probable or even possible, is the shrinking 
which a boy feels on going for the first time to a public school. 
This source of fear attaches to all views of survival, however 
detailed and cheerful they may be. If I were certain that, 
as soon as I died, I was to be triumphantly carried by legions 
of angels into the company of just men made perfect, I 
should still feel extremely nervous as to the correct way of 
treating the angels and the exact code of etiquette which 
prevails among just men after they have been perfected. 
(2) The other terror of course is that, if we are to survive, 
and if we know none of the details, then our future life may 
be much worse than the one which we are leaving. For 
the individual there is nothing specially cheerful in the 
doctrine of survival in the abstract. On the theory of non- 
survival we know the worst; on the theory of survival, com- 
bined with no sort of knowledge as to its details, the most 
horrible possibilities remain open to us; whilst, on some 
theories about the nature of the next life, these possibilities 
are extremely probable. Dr Johnson was afraid of death 
mainly because (quite reasonably, on his own theological view) 
he was afraid of hell. And I must insist that the fact that 
hell would be extremely unpleasant furnishes no ground for 
holding that it cannot be real. I must add that the doctrine 
of survival, accompanied by no theory as to its details or by 
a belief in hell, may add to other evils of life besides the fear 
of death. ‘This is because of its connection with suicide. If 
I am persuaded that there is no survival I know that, when 
things in this life become too bad, I can leave them and cease 
to exist. But, on the theory of survival, I cannot kill myself, 
and I may only make my state worse if I kill my body. Now 
this frankly seems to me an appalling reflection; one may 
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never have the faintest desire to cease to exist, but the thought 
that one could not do so however hard one tried is suffocating, 
and makes the world into a prison, even when it is—as it is 
not for most people at most times—a palace too. 

§ 7. Now, we will take what I have tried to show to be the 
most reasonable view, viz. that, if we survive at all, we are 
probably not much better or worse soon after death than soon 
before it. If this be true, the strangeness and our fear of it 
will remain ; but it will no longer be the fear of a boy going 
to a public school of which he knows nothing, or of a man 
going under an operation of doubtful issue, but rather that 
of a nervous man going to take up his work in new sur- 
roundings when he has no reason to doubt that he will be 
tolerably happy and successful when the novelty has worn off. 
The possibility of ultimate downfall of course will remain too, 
and the possibility, though not the certainty, that the self 
is indestructible by its own acts, however badly things may 
turn out. On the other hand, anyone who agrees with the 
present writer in thinking that the three things in life really 
worth having are personal friendship, clear knowledge, and 
the contemplation of beautiful objects, will die, on this view, 
with a reasonable hope that he may be able to renew his 
friendships, increase and clarify his knowledge, and continue 
to contemplate beautiful objects. So far then it seems as if 
the only kind of survival in favour of which we can produce 
the least evidence would, for most of us personally, be likely 
to be better than extinction. 

§ 8. But a serious qualification remains to be mentioned. 
If a life something like our present one is to go on indefinitely, 
will it not become at length an intolerable bore? If, on the 
other hand, it eventually ceases, is the consolation of surviving 
the first death worth anything to the individual? Again, to 
repeat a very pertinent question of Mr Bradley’s, does not 
death sometimes bury difficulties about personal relations which 
might be disastrously exhumed by resurrection? Let us take 
the first two questions together. To a person possessed of 
intellectual curiosity and reasonable powers of exercising it, 
it does not seem to me that this life becomes burdensome except 
through ill health (including pain and exhaustion), loss of 
friends, or loss of a certain minimum of the means of physical 
comfort and decency. So long as there is anything in the 
world to master intellectually and understand more clearly, 
and a reasonable prospect of making progress in these directions, 
I can hardly imagine myself being permanently bored. Still 
less can I imagine this happening if there were old friends to 
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meet and new people whose thoughts and tastes I could discover 
by an adventurous process of drawing them out. When I 
contemplate a continuance of the present life and find the 
prospect boring, it seems to me that it is really old age with 
its loneliness, its ill health, its failing powers, and its headstrong 
dogmatism and onesidedness that I am dreading. If the main 
effect of death be to shake off these accumulated clogs from 
my mind, but otherwise to leave me neither much better nor 
much worse than it finds me, I do not think the danger of 
being bored a serious one; for there is not the slightest fear 
that I shall ever understand all there is to know, and yet there 
would be a reasonable prospect that I should continually 
understand more things and see more clearly their mutual 
relations. Still, | can see that it is only love and knowledge 
which “in heaven shall shine more bright,” and I can imagine 
that those whose main interests are elsewhere might be bored 
with their immortality. 

It is, of course, quite possible that, if we survive the first 
death and be not greatly changed, we may do this only to meet 
later with a second and final death. If this were true, it need 
not make the first survival worthless. We have seen that 
there is nothing very terrible in being dead if we do not survive, 
and that, apart from a natural fear of the circumstance of 
dying, the main ground for regret on this view is to die with 
our work unaccomplished, Now, if we survive one death, 
there is at least a hope that we shall have done all that is in us 
by the time we reach the second and final death. And there 
is no such hope if earthly death be the end of all of us. 
Finally, I do not see why, if we survive at all and are not 
greatly changed by our earthly death, death should not be a 
recurrent incident in our total life as sleep is in our present life. 
This would at least remove all fear of boredom ; for each death 
would be a great adventure, and, as our knowledge increased, 
the fear of dying, which is so painful in this life, might not 
sadden our future lives. In them death might seem as normal 
and beneficent as sleep. 

§ 9. Mr Bradley’s question can best be discussed in the next 
section. We may sum up the results thus far as follows. 
For the individual the fear of dying is a reasonable one, and is 
independent of any theory about survival. Being dead is not 
to be feared if we are sure that we shall not survive; and 
dying is only to be regretted, on this view, if we still have 
reasonable prospects of happiness, knowledge, and friendship 
when we die. 

On any view of survival, death is to be dreaded from its 
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strangeness, whilst a bare belief in survival and certain positive 
beliefs about the future life open up horrible possibilities or 
probabilities which a belief in extinction eliminates. ‘Those who 
believe in extinction have the great consolation of having real 
suicide open to them ; to the believer in survival, suicide may 
be an abstract possibility, but he does not know how to 
- accomplish it, or whether it can be accomplished at all. A 
belief in survival, combined with the view that we are 
not greatly changed for the better or worse by death, offers 
| a reasonable prospect of friendship and growing understanding 
_ to men; it need not be worthless to them if they be ultimately 
» mortal, nor boring if they be ultimately immortal. 

§ 10. We now pass to the second point of view from which 
death is to be considered, viz. our sorrow at the death of our 
friends. We have to analyse this sentiment, and to see how 
far a belief in survival is likely to have a consolatory influence 
on those who hold it. My sorrow at the death of anyone else 
is a complicated state of mind, like my fear of my own death ; 
it consists of several emotions directed at different objects. 
There are at least three different sentiments involved in sorrow 
at the death of a friend. Suppose, eg., the friend is a 
promising youth who has been cut off in the war at the best 
time of his life. Then I feel sorry (a) for him, (d) for myself 
in losing him, (c) in a more abstract and general way for the 
loss to humanity of a person with his gifts and graces. These 
three states of mind are clearly distinguishable: I can feel (a) 
and (c) about a man whom I have never met, though I cannot 
feel (6); a religious man who had a lively faith that his friend 
was better off in the next world than he could ever be in this 
might feel (0) and (c) without (a); whilst, in the perfectly 
possible case of losing a friend without being under any illusion 
that he had great powers or virtues, I could feel (a) and (6) 
though not (c). Let us, then, consider these sentiments in turn 
and ask how they should be affected by a belief in survival. 

§ 11. (a) In what sense can I reasonably be sorry for my 
dead friend if I believe that he has totally ceased to exist ? 
He cannot be regretting that his life was cut short before his 
work was done or his pleasure enjoyed, for he neither knows 
nor regrets anything. My regret can only rationally take the 
impersonal form (c) on this hypothesis. The only more 
personal form that it can take is sympathy with /is feeling of 
regret at leaving this life, on the assumption that he was 
conscious near the end and had this feeling. My sorrow in 
this case will be, not for him as dead, but for him as dying 
and dying unwillingly. Hence the belief in extinction renders 
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sorrow for the dead as individuals irrational, and, in doing this, 
it must be regarded as consolatory so far as it goes. 

If, on the other hand, we believe in survival, sorrow for the 
dead will be reasonable or unreasonable entirely as we think 
their future state likely to be good or bad. . If we think that 
they are in hell or in purgatory, it is reasonable to be sorry 
for them. If we think that their state after death is not con- 
spicuously different from their state some time before, it is not 
rational to be particularly sorry for them, since, on this 
hypothesis, it will probably be better than their state during 
their last illness. It will, indeed, be reasonable to sympathise 
with them on two counts, so far as we can judge. We may 
sympathise with them on the strangeness and unfamiliarity of 
their new condition, and on their initial loneliness; for, if it is 
painful for us to have lost communication with them, it is 
presumably painful to them to have lost communication 
with us. 

The conclusion seems to be that, on no theory except one 
which makes it probable that our friends are in hell or pur- 
gatory, is it reasonable to feel very sorry for them in being 
dead. If they have not survived, they do not exist to be 
objects of our sorrow; and, if they have survived, they are 
probably not permanently worse off than when they were with 
us. Sympathy with them, rather than violent sorrow for them, 
seems to be our appropriate attitude towards our dead friends 
immediately after their death, on the present theory. We 
shall feel this sympathy most strongly when their death has 
been violent and sudden, because it seems reasonable to suppose 
that, under these circumstances, their initial sense of strange- 
ness and loss will be greatest. 

§ 12. (6) My sorrow at my own loss seems to me to be in 
fact, and quite reasonably, much the most important factor in 
my total sorrow at my friend’s death. Friendship being the 
most important good in life (with the possible exception of 
abstract knowledge), the loss of a friend is the worst evil that 
can happen to us. Now, of course, if we believe that death 
really is the end, we have nothing to mitigate our sorrow. 
On the other hand, have we very much to mitigate it if we 
believe in survival? I think we can only say that survival 
makes it possible that we may renew our friendships; but, 
without a great deal more detailed knowledge as to the next 
life than we can reasonably expect to have, I doubt if it be 
probable. Consider how easily friends who are contemporaries 
may be totally separated on this earth by the circumstances 
of business or family ties ; remember that, of a pair of friends, 
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one may die fifty years before the other; and | think that 
we must admit that, even on the hypothesis of survival, the 
renewal of friendship is a faint hope rather than a reasonable 
probability. The question really depends largely on two 
metaphysical ones to which I am not prepared to give answers : 
(i) What is the real significance of space and time in the 
universe? and (ii) Has human love any importance sub specie 
ceternitatis compared with what it has sub specie temporis? 1 
can only say that, whilst I am pretty sure that order in time 
and space is a fundamental characteristic, I am much less sure 
that the particular positions and distances in time and space 
which are so important in this life are of universal significance. 
About human love I can say even less; the love of persons 
of opposite sex seems to me to have probably only a local and 
temporary significance, its main function in nature is obvious 
enough, and this may be its whole function. Friendship, on 
the other hand, cannot be dealt with or explained in this short 
and easy way (which is possibly inadequate even for the love 
of opposite sexes), and it may be that it really is of some im- 
portance from the point of view of the universe. But I think 
we should be unwise to build any great hopes on these two 
possibilities ; and, therefore, I must conclude that a belief in 
survival can only be regarded as a faint mitigation of our grief 
at the loss of a friend. It leaves a loophole for hope, and that 
is about all we can say. 

§ 13. This seems the place to deal with Mr Bradley’s 
question mentioned in a previous section and there deferred. 
Human love is singularly imperfect; it is capricious, im- 
permanent, and at the mercy of misunderstandings due to 
the absurdly complex way in which human minds have to 
communicate with each other. Ifa friend dies at a time when 
one’s relations with him are perfect, there is, I think, a very 
real sense in which one may say that his death was the 
crowning point of the friendship; that if he had lived it could 
not have been permanently maintained at that level; and that 
by his death the friendship has gained the finished perfection 
of a work of art which a post mortem renewal might destroy, 
as a bad sequel injures a good novel. There are many similar 
difficulties, some of which Mr Bradley considers in detail. I 
think we must admit that they show that, so far as we can see, 
survival would not be an unmitigated advantage even as 
regards our personal relations with our friends; like most 
other things in the world, its effects would be partly good and 
partly bad. We may, in fact, sum up by saying that, if survival 
does not renew our personal relations, it is no consolation to 

Vot. XVII.—No. 1. 2 
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our sorrow at the death of a friend, but it is not likely to cause 
the difficulties mentioned by Mr Bradley ; if it does renew our 

ersonal relations, it is a consolation to our sorrow, but it may 
ead to other difficulties of which we shall be free if we die 
with our bodies or survive without meeting our old friends 
and enemies. 

(c) The impersonal sorrow that we feel at the loss to 
humanity caused by the death of a man in the prime of life 
belongs clearly to the next section, where we have to deal with 
death from the point of view of the human race as a whole. 

§ 14. It has been noticeable so far that the doctrine of 
extinction has few genuine terrors for the individual so long 
as he regards the interests simply of himself and of his personal 
friends. It has, indeed, as we have seen, some consolation to 
offer on both counts. And the doctrine of survival, though 
in certain forms it has been seen to be mildly consolatory to 
the individual in viewing his own fate and that of his friends, 
cannot be said to have proved very encouraging in the only 
form in which it seems in the least probable; whilst, in some 
other forms, it suggests detestable possibilities and probabilities. 
But, when we consider the fate of the human race as a whole,: 
and take a less personal point of view, the scene, in my opinion, 
changes altogether. 

It seems about as certain as anything not a priori can be 
that, apart from a miracle, the earth will in time become 
uninhabitable by men, and, at a later time, by any organised 
life. It is a matter of indifference whether this time be long 
or short for anyone who takes at all a wide outlook. If, then, 
men die when their bodies die, it is practically certain that, 
within a long but finite time, there will be no human spirits 
in the universe. Now, everything that we know as having 
the slightest value, either is a human spirit, or is the state of 
such a spirit, or contains as an essential element such a state. 
Hence, if ever there be no human spirits there will, as far as we 
know, be no objects of the slightest value in the universe. 
There will, of course, remain objects which would be elements 
in valuable things ¢f they stood in cognitive and other relations 
to human spirits (e.g. the properties of the elliptic integrals 
will remain, and the cognition of these would be valuable if 
there were anyone to-cognise them). But they will not be 
valuable by themselves, merely because they would be elements 
in valuable wholes if the other elements, which as a matter 
‘of fact will be missing, were present. If, then, no human being 
survives the death of his body, it is certain that all valuable 
objects which depend in any way for their value on relation 
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to a human mind will some day cease to exist. And, as wedo 
not know that there are any other valuable objects in the 
universe, we must say that, so far as we know, there is a date 
after which the universe will contain nothing of the slightest 
value. 

There may, of course, be other spirits in the universe which 
are not human, e.g. other finite spirits or God. If so, of course 
the universe may always contain valuable objects, and only a 
certain class of valuable objects will be lost by the extinction 
of the human race. And, of course, the values that depend on 
human beings might be trivial as compared with those which 
depend on other spirits. But all this is pure conjecture. 

§ 15. Supposing it were a true conjecture, could it be said 
that our efforts are of any permanent importance? The value 
of ourselves and of our personal relations could be of no 
permanent importance in this view. But the beautiful objects 
which we produce and the truths which we discover might be 
contemplated by other spirits when we have ceased to exist, 
and might help them to the production of still more beautiful 
objects and to the discovery of still more complex truths. Our 
contemplation and our knowledge will die with us and its 
value will die with it, but it might be succeeded by their 
contemplation and knowledge of the objects which we had 
produced or discovered. We may say then that, if all human 
beings die with their bodies, their efforts are only of permanent 
value on the following supposition: (a) that there exist other 
spirits ; (0) that these spirits are so related to us that what 
we produce and discover can be contemplated by them and 
can help them to further artistic production and intellectual 
achievement ; and (c) that either they are immortal or are 
related to other spirits in the same way as we can be to them, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

Even on this fairly complex hypothesis (for which, so far 
as I know; we have not the faintest evidence), all values which 
reside in human characters, which are stored up in human 
institutions, or which are constituted by the personal relations 
of human beings, will vanish with the human race. Never- 
theless, I should consider the universe tolerably satisfactory if 
I thought that there was no survival, but that the hypothesis 
mentioned above was true. On such a.theory it could not 
fairly be said that men were mere means to the welfare of 
other spirits, any more than you could say that Newton was 
a mere means to Laplace because the discoveries of the former 
were the starting-point of the latter’s work. I do not think 
the human race could reasonably complain if it knew that it 
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and its efforts stood in the same relation to another race of 
spirits and their efforts as Newton and his work stand to 
Laplace and his. We should make our discoveries and have 
the pleasure of contemplating their beauty, with the know- 
ledge that, when we and our contemplation had ceased, others 
could contemplate the same objects and profit by our labour. 
Such a situation is neither degrading nor depressing. 

The upshot of the discussion seems to be that, if there be 
no survival, a great part of all that we know to be valuable 
must be lost on any hypothesis. On a certain rather com- 
plicated hypothesis about other spirits and our relations to 
them, for which we have no evidence whatever, something 
would be saved from the wreck, and it would be enough to 
enable us to pronounce the universe a tolerably decent institu- 
tion. Of the three great goods, human love goes altogether ; 
human knowledge and human esthetic contemplation go, as 
such, but the efforts of the thinker and the artist are not lost. 
The hypothesis of human survival would save all those without 
the need of any very complex subsidiary hypotheses. But we 
shall do well not to expect too much of the universe :— 

“ Therefore, since the world has still 
Much good, but much less good than ill, 
And while the sun and moon endure 
Luck’s a chance, but trouble’s sure, 


I’d face it as a wise man would, 
And train for ill and not for good.” 


C. D. BROAD. 


University or St Anorews, 
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ARMS AND MEN: A STUDY IN HABIT.' 


L. P. JACKS. 


Ir the past experience of the race may be taken as decisive, 
it would appear that arms, like clothes, are a normal part 
of the human equipment. And so they will remain until 
the habits of nations are radically changed. That all of us 
wear clothes and only some carry arms must not be suffered 
to obscure the essential truth. For the individual in modern 
times has escaped the necessity of wearing arms by arming 
the State on his behalf. Hence the distinction between the 
civilian and the soldier is not as deep as it looks. In the deeds 
of the soldier the civilian is accessory both before and after 
the fact: before, in supplying him with his armed equipment, 
and in supporting him in general; after, in sharing the fruits 
of what has been accomplished by the arms which he has 
placed in the soldier’s hand. 

So long as man needs protecting against his neighbour, 
or against himself, it is not easy to see how he can live his 
life without aid from the weapons of death, either by deputy 
or in person. Under present conditions we arm the State 
for both purposes: for protection against others, when we 
contemplate foreign war; for protection against ourselves, 
when we contemplate civil strife and recognise that we too 
require to be kept in order. All this is apt to be forgotten 
when we cry for disarmament ; but is conceded immediately 
afterwards when we demand the establishment of an Inter- 
national Police. The term “police” is perhaps a little un- 
fortunate in this connection; it is too suggestive of those 
excellent men in blue who so often save us from ourselves 
by a smart tap on the shoulder and a little pacific advice. 


1 The present article may be considered as the sequel to one, by the same 
writer, which appeared a year ago in the Hissert Journat, under the title 
“The War-made Empires and the Martial Races of the Western World.” 

21 
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3ut an International Police would have to be extensively 
and effectively armed and armoured, with warlike commanders 
at its head. Its war harness would have to stand ready to 
be donned at a moment’s notice. 

To strip mankind of its arms, and to pass an edict of 
universal prohibition on their use, and to do this suddenly, 
would be the most complete return to the simple life that 
could be imagined, for it would carry us back beyond primitive 
man to a prehuman stage of history. ‘Though less startling 
to the sensibilities, it would be at least as drastic in principle 
as if mankind were suddenly stripped of its clothes and com- 
pelled to resume the garb of its original progenitors. Arms, 
indeed, may be considered a kind of clothes, as Carlyle, in 
Sartor, reminds us more than once.! The distinction be- 
tween arms and armour is not easy to draw; the one tends 
to pass into the other, and the transition takes place both 
ways under a somewhat bewildering law. As the individual 
soldier tends to wear less armour—though this tendency 
appears at the moment to be reversed—the State tends to 
wear more. When the State is in question we speak of 
armaments rather than of arms, and these may be justly 
regarded as the iron clothes of nations. A nation, or a league 
of nations, which had no armament would be, in a very real 
sense, naked. 

Arms, like “ clothes” in general, have played a notable part 
in moulding history, changing human character, and creating 
habits of thought. In the last respect especially their influence 
has been most remarkable. Philosophy itself is largely con- 
ducted in language borrowed from their use. Metaphors of 
this kind are so numerous and so closely entwined with the 
philosophical vernacular as to be almost categories of thought. 
‘The sword of the Spirit ” has become an inevitable expression. 
We seldom realise how deeply the very form of our minds in 
their “highest ” as well as in their “ lowest” activities has been 
influenced from this source. Were we to strip them of all 
they owe to it, what remained would hardly be a recognisable 
thing. 

It is remarkable that the first word of the national epic of 
Rome is “arma” and the second “virum.” The form of the 
words reminds us that between arms and men there is a close 


1 “Nay, rightly considered, what is your whole Military and Police Estab- 
lishment, charged at uncalculated millions, but a huge scarlet-coloured, iron- 
fastened Apron, wherein Society works (uneasily enough); guarding itself 
from some soil and stithy-sparks in this Devil’s-smithy of a world ?”—Sartor, 
chap. iv. 
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psychological intimacy, and almost suggests that arms lead 
the way and the man follows. Most assuredly they do so at 
times, as Shakespeare profoundly hints in the passage when 
he makes the dagger of Macbeth “ marshal him the way that 
he was going.” At all events the relation between arms and 
men, or rather between nations and armaments, is never merely 
mechanical. As the dog has acquired some human character- 
istics by long association with his master, so arms have come, 
in a manner, to share the personality of the race, whose ends 
they have served through so many ages. ‘They have been the 
companions of man in his great adventures; have shared his 
vigils, his perils, his trials, his achievements; have followed 
him through all the tortuous paths of his history, have con- 
tributed to his triumphs, have helped him again and again to 
save the things he values most. ‘To be sure, they have been as 
often, perhaps oftener, his partners in crime; but how difficult 
it is to think of a single good cause now established which 
owes nothing directly or indirectly to their service! What 
form of the Christian religion, for example, is without debt 
to the sword, were it only for the liberty to express 
itself? And the influence has been reciprocal. A cause once 
defended by the sword borrows something from the sword 
which has defended it—the iron enters into its soul; and the 
sword borrows something from the cause for which it has been 
drawn—the soul enters into its iron. And the same holds true 
of man and his weapons. ‘The man on his side owes features 
of character to the arms that he has carried—the quality of his 
martial courage, for example, was changed by the invention of 
gunpowder, and is being changed to-day by the invention of 
long-range artillery, submarines, and fighting aeroplanes. And 
the arms on their side have borrowed from human nature, and 
may even be said to possess a kind of inarticulate speech, well 
understood by nations or men accustomed to their use. In 
particular, they have acquired that power of suggestion that 
resides in all familiar tools, but in them to a higher degree 
than in any of the others; and it is a power that makes them, 
in certain circumstances, exceedingly dangerous. It was no 
mere freak of a poet’s fancy that endowed Excalibur with a 
life of its own, or gave a song to the sword of Sigurd. 

In modern times the intimacy of arms and men has become 
collective, and is better understood by thinking of nations and 
armaments than of individual men and individual weapons. 
To most of us Britons, for example, perhaps to all, the British 
Fleet is more than a collection of inanimate monsters, steam 
dragons with their bellies full of combustibles and with open 
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mouths for spitting fire and death. It belongs to the very 
selfhood of the nation. As we see it gathered in a Grand 
Review, it is as though our own hearts were beating beneath 
the iron ribs of the Leviathan. ‘The impulse that moves it is 
the will of a people; it utters the ancient voice of the sea 
which is also the voice of the nation, revives a thousand 
memories, and suggests the possibility of great deeds to come. 
Our past, our present, our future are there. Who that has 
listened, even in time of peace, to the firing of its guns at 
sea, has not imaged the ships as great watch-dogs barking 
round the coast and felt a fondness for the trusty brutes ¢ 
For my part, I cannot think of the British nation without 
finding that I have included the British Fleet, and its great 
traditions, and all the seafarings and the reverence for the sea 
of which it is the symbol, as elements in the concept. As well 
try to think of a judge without a court, of a doctor without 
medicine, of a dean without a cathedral, of an old shepherd 
without his dog. If the Fleet were put up for auction, one 
feels that the nation would be for sale; if it were blown 
up as useless, we should attend the function in mourning as 
though it were the funeral of an old friend. And here, too, the 
influence has been reciprocal. In the sum total of the causes 
which have made us what we are as a people the Fleet has 
played no inconsiderable part. There is something in us all, 
more perhaps than we are aware, which reflects the nature of 
this ancient weapon; something that we carry with us even 
when we go to church or attend a pacifist meeting. Through 
long ages the nation and the Fleet have grown together and 
interchanged their characteristics, so that the relation between 
them has become akin to that between thought and language, 
or between the mind and the body. It would cost us a pang 
to give it up. 

Of all the difficulties besetting the path of a League of 
Peace, perhaps the greatest resides in this psychological partner- 
ship, or intimacy, between arms and men. I doubt if we, who 
desire a League of Peace, have yet realised how deeply we are 
involved in it. It is always somebody else who must break 
with the past and change his nature or his ways. We demand 
of the fighting man that he shall give up his trade, as though 
he and his trade were things apart from the genius of the 
nation. We forget the secret affinities which bind us all, 
soldiers and civilians alike, to our national weapons of war. 
We forget that we are a martial people richly endowed with 
martial aptitudes, especially for the business of the sea. We 
forget that we are and always have been an armed people, 
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highly trained in the use of our national weapons, and by no 
means proof against their powers of suggestion. We forget 
that we are all potential warriors, or their fathers, their 
mothers, their kindred. Confusing thus between militarist 
and martial, we fail to give our doctrines their final application, 
which consists in turning round upon ourselves and saying, 
“Thou art the man.” And it is the same all over the world. 
Surely it avails but little to “throw down” our arms, so 
long as the instinct or tradition persists which prompts us 
to pick them up again—and so long as arms retain that 
power of suggestion which bids us pick them up. Some 
perceiving this have proposed to sweep them from off the 
face of the earth: the nations are to enter into a solemn 
pact and destroy their armaments for good and all. But, 
alas! the life that is in these lethal things includes the power 
of rising from the dead. While the earth contains the raw 
materials of which they are made it is difficult to see how 
any nation that was so inclined could be prevented from 
assembling “iron and sulphur,” secretly if not openly, into 
the forbidden form and in the forbidden quantities. Others, 
more moderate, have proposed an International Police, itself 
armed, to regulate the use of arms, to enforce the limitation 
of armaments, and to coerce any nation which should manu- 
facture them in certain forms or beyond the limits assigned. 
But here again it is certain that if a nation were inclined to 
defy the world-agreement at all, it would begin by defying 
it precisely at this point. Its “recalcitrancy” would start 
by making the arms it was forbidden to use. If such designs 
were allowed to develop, how difficult would be the task of 
an International Police unless itself were furnished with an 
extensive armament, complete with the latest devilries, and 
with men trained to their use! And how could the designs 
be prevented from developing, if any State with a grievance 
wanted to develop them? We must remember that a Police, 
just because it deals with offenders, has always to contend not 
only against open violence but with a far more formidable 
adversary, human cunning working underground. I have 
little doubt that if the matter were referred to Scotland Yard 
we should be told at once that an essential part of the work 
of a Police is detective work. And it so happens that the 
vast industrial communities of modern times offer an excep- 
tionally promising field to the cunning law-breaker bent on 
the secret manufacture of arms, and at the same time an 
exceptionally difficult field to the detective. A group of 
long-headed plotters with a Bernsdorff to direct them, money 
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at their disposal, and the wide world to work in would find 
it, I imagine, a most fascinating and profitable undertaking. 
As the Irish Police know to their cost, arms include among 
their peculiar properties a power of suddenly appearing from 
nowhere. ‘To guard against this, a Secret Service with 
immense ramifications and a ceaseless watch is the least that 
would be required: its brains a match for all that cunning 
could invent; its eyes everywhere; its forces ready to strike 
without a moment’s delay in unsuspected places and against 
innocent-looking occupations. Even so, it is far from im- 
probable that the first intimation we should receive of the 
law having been broken would be the appearance, say, of 
the forbidden submarine, built heaven knows where, among 
the traffic on the high seas. Our whole treatment of dis- 
armament has been far too superficial, for we have ignored 
the psychology of arms. They are more subtle than heresy ; 
and as heresy eluded the Inquisition, we may rest assured that 
arms would elude the International Police, even the most 
inquisitorial. And who would tolerate an Inquisition of 
this kind ?? | 

The truth is that every war, especially if the purpose be 
moral, forges another link in the partnership of men and arms, 
endows armaments with new potencies, and makes war more 


difficult to suppress. To the student of the psychology of 
habit so much will be obvious, but it has been strangely for- 
gotten by those who assure us that “this war is to end war.” 
For that reason I shall venture still further to enforce it. 


1. At the end of the war we shall find ourselves in a 
world stocked with arms as the world has never been stocked 
before. Ships of war, from the super-dreadnought to the 
submarine, cannon of all calibres, machine guns, rifles, tanks, 
fighting aeroplanes, transport, shells, flame-throwers, poison 
gases, every conceivable variety of lethal instrument, mili- 
tary equipment, offensive and defensive armament, together 
with the factories, armouries, and apparatus for producing 
more of the same kind—all these will be as the sand by the 
sea-shore for multitude. One thing is certain: anyone who 
wants to fight will find weapons ready to his hand. The 


1 It is remarkable and perhaps a little amusing that in many discussions of 
this question the quiet assumption is made that while the International Police 
would have to keep a sharp eye on other countries, the British Empire would 
always be above suspicion, That may be true, but is not exactly what 
foreigners think about the matter. I imagine we should find ourselves closely 
watched, and I doubt if we should like it. 
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world will have a pretty problem on its hands in keeping 
these dangerously suggestive things out of the way of those 
who might be tempted to use them, whether States, factions, 
groups, or individuals. For there is no denying the truth 
that the mere existence of highly perfected armaments, re- 
presenting an immense cast in effort and treasure, is of and 
by itself a strong incentive to their use. We all know how 
powerfully this cause operated in determining the line of 
German policy which led to the war. After the war the same 
danger will exist, or rather a much greater danger of the 
same kind, in all the belligerent nations. “How oft the 
sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done!” 

The problem of disarmament is not what it was in 1914. 
It has now become the problem of disarming nations every 
one of which is armed to the teeth, and, what is more, highly 
skilled in the. use of its weapons—an infinitely more difficult 
affair. ‘To enforce peace” under these conditions will not 
be easy. A condition more provocative of war could hardly 
be imagined. We talk too lightly of turning our swords 
into ploughshares, as though it were something that could be 
accomplished by pressing a button, or by the mere magic of 
the word “Peace,” or by the production of a few ethical 
flowers. But when we remember that the sword in question 
consists of such things as the British Fleet, and Krupp’s 
factory, and of all that corresponds to them in the armouries 
of a dozen great States; and when we reflect further on all 
that these represent in the way of national effort, of highly 
developed science, and of vast expenditure, it should become 
evident to the least discerning that more will be needed than 
the repetition of pacific phrases before the nations can be 
persuaded to lay them aside. What to do with all the arms 
that are now in the world is, in truth, a serious problem. It 
would be serious enough were there nothing to be considered 
but the economic question of converting war industry into 
peace industry—which also cannot be accomplished by pressing 
a button, though some speak as if it could. But there is 
something else to be taken account of. National armaments 
have in them the malign quality that Macbeth found in his 
dagger. There is nothing about a sword that tempts us to 
turn it into a ploughshare. But there is something about it 
which tempts us to use it for the purpose for which it was 
created. Apply this to the immense armaments, in every 
variety, of which all the belligerent nations, even the least 
military, will find themselves possessed at the end of the war, 
and we stand in the presence of what I can only describe as a 
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world-wide temptation of enormous power. It will be hard 
to resist. 

2. But we nave to consider not only the arms but the 
men who have been trained to use them—that is to say, the 
whole able-bodied male population of all the great States. 
I have heard it said that no man who has passed through 
this war as a common soldier will ever want to take up arms 
again. This, though a little too sweeping, is perhaps true 
on the whole. -But, however true it may be of the common 
soldier, it may be otherwise with those who pull the strings 
of foreign policy, and with those who are likely to pull them 
hereafter. These, if occasion should arise, will have at their 
command immense potential armies. For the first ten years 
after the war—and it is then that the danger will be greatest— 
the male population of the great States will consist for the 
most part of men who can be transformed at short notice 
into efficient soldiers. During that period, and perhaps for 
longer, a vast supply of men and officers ready trained will 
be immediately available; to that extent it will be easy to 
make war, easier indeed than it has ever been before. And 
behind the men will lie the experience, the lessons of general- 
ship, strategy, military science and organisation, learnt during 
the present war, and learnt at a terrible cost—things not 
easily dismissed from a nation’s life as for ever useless, but 
far more likely to be kept in readiness for future use. 

If, then, Europe was a powder magazine before the war, it 
will be a larger and more dangerous powder magazine after- 
wards. And there will be plenty of sparks flying about. For 
though it is to be hoped that the peace will put an end to 
‘“‘ war-lords,” there will still remain the domestic factions which 
see in the use of arms the only way of attaining their ends. 
Little is to be gained by an arrangement which shuts the door 
on foreign war but leaves it open to the civil variety. In this 
I am thinking less of my own country than of others, where 
not only are class hatreds more bitter than with us, but where 
numerous racial animosities have to be reckoned with. The 
example of Russia is not encouraging. Most of the peasants 
have rifles and many have machine guns concealed in their 
houses. 

3. The next point, unlike the one last mentioned, concerns 
my own country in particular, though doubtless it has its 
application elsewhere. There is some confusion in our common 
way of describing the general attitude of the British people 
towards war. We are wont to speak of ourselves as a peace- 
loving people, and this usually carries the implication that we 
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are a war-hating people also. Both epithets may be justly 
applied, but neither singly nor together do they convey the 
whole truth, which is complicated and many-sided. We hate 
war for reasons of which we are conscious and which are easy 
to state. But our emotions are not composed exclusively of 
hatred: they include also its contrary. We hate war when 
we are in the presence of its horrors, but not when we recall 
it asa glorious memory of our race. What the difference 
is can be easily understood if we compare our emotions on 
reading the descriptions of Trafalgar in Mr Hardy’s Dynasts 
with our emotions on ‘passing the Nelson Column. We hate 
war and love it at the same time: like many other things to 
which we are deeply attached. 

We British ought not to disguise from ourselves that as a 
race we have been addicted to war for many centuries. ‘Taking 
a long view of our history, I doubt if any existing nation has 
waged so many wars as we. Weare a war-hardened people. 
We have been tested by innumerable victories, and still more 
severely tested by innumerable defeats. We are old hands at 
bearing reverses. The memory of war in all its aspects is 
deeply woven in with the warp of our national ethos and of 
our personal characters. If we imagine the British character 
to be suddenly deprived of all it owes to this training, or to 
these memories, it may well be doubted if we Britons could 
recognise one another. Even the pacifists would suffer a 
change. 

Taking our victories and our defeats together, the net 
result has been a record of conquest which has hardly a 
parallel in the history of the world. We are the children of 
conquerors and the instincts of conquest are not dead. This 
may be admitted with shame, or it may be proclaimed with 
pride, according to the point of view; but it ought not to be 
denied ; and whenever we deny it, or seek to explain it away 
(as, alas! we sometimes do), our national reputation for honesty 
is imperilled and ill-sounding words are not unjustly hurled 
at our heads. 

As I contemplate this record of conquest, what impresses 
me most is not so much its extent, when measured by the 
present boundaries of the British Empire, as its continuity 
through long ages. Our conquests have not taken the form 
of an occasional debauch of imperialism. They represent 
rather the steady pressure of the national spirit, and seem to 
indicate a habit of our race. Hence it is that the Briton, even 
when most enlightened, has the greatest difficulty in speaking 
of international affairs without betraying in some part of his 
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language the manner and spirit of the conqueror; and it would 

be amusing, if the matter were not so serious, to collect the 
traces of this spirit in recent utterances that were meant to 
be pacific. ‘They show themselves, for example, whenever we 
take the stand of a great nation assuming the right to protect 
lesser ones, and still more when we dictate the terms on which 
any one of them, say Turkey, is to be suffered to exist. Have 
we not conquered for ourselves the very position which enables 
us to behave in this benevolent manner? The truth is that 
we do not know, or at least we have not known till lately, 
what a martial people we are. The truth has been disguised 
from us by the garb of industrialism, which recent circum- 
stances have compelled us to throw off. Nor shall we fully 
realise it until the moment comes, if ever it does, when we are 
called upon to lay aside our martial aptitudes for ever, and to 
put out of commission those elements of the national character 
which repose on the war-memories of our race. 

Viewing this matter not as a politician but as a student of 
our national psychology, 1, for one, would not answer for the 
consequences if the British people were suddenly compelled to 
accommodate themselves to the conditions of perpetual peace. 
Certain I am that our character would have to be greatly 
changed—even in the pacifically minded—before we should 
take kindly to the new order of things. The breach with the 
past would be exceptionally violent, perhaps the most violent 
that could be conceived, and would be followed, at first, by 
an immense restlessness that might easily vent itself in 
dangerous forms. It is a hard thing, as most of us know, 
for an individual to break with a lifelong habit. It is a vastly 
harder thing for a great people to break with an agelong habit 
—how hard will not be known until we make the attempt. 
And surely it is not a wise proceeding to impose the decree 
of ‘“‘never again” on the form in which a long-established 
racial characteristic has found expression, unless we otherwise 
provide for its activity. An outlet of some kind it must have. 
No doubt the problem would be solved if we could be assured, 
as ethical idealists sometimes assume, that our martial apti- 
tudes would suddenly transform themselves into a passion for 
conquering nature or for conquering social evils. But this 
would not take place spontaneously. Meanwhile other possi- 
bilities remain open, and some of them suggest that the last 
state of that man might be worse than the first. ‘The suppres- 
sion of foreign war will avail us nothing if the class war is 
still left in being or in prospect. 

Here, again, much importance has been attached to the 
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influence of our returning armies. Many believe that these 
men will bring back with them, in their millions, an over- 
whelming hatred of war, and that this will become a decisive 
factor in determining the policy of the future. The late 
Professor Kettle—who fell on the field of battle—has recorded 
this belief. ‘‘ When the time comes,” he says, “to write down 
in every country a plain record of [the war], with its wounds, 
and weariness, and flesh-stabbing, and bone-pulverising, and 
lunacies, and rats and lice and maggots, and all the crawling 
festerment of battlefields, two landmarks in human progress 
will be reached. The world will understand the nobility, 
beyond all phrase, of soldiers, and it will understand also the 
foulness, beyond all phrase, of those who compel them into 
war. In those days, God help the militarists! There will be 
no need to organise a peace movement ; it will organise itself 
in all democratic countries, spontaneous and irresistible as a 
prime force of nature.”’ ‘These are the words of a pacifist- 
warrior, and all that I have heard from returning soldiers con- 
firms them. But we must not be hasty in drawing conclusions. 
I imagine that hatred of war has always been brought back from 
the battle-fields, at least since the world became civilised, and 
the tale has never lacked a sympathetic audience. ‘The nations 
have long been familiar with the lesson these things convey. 
You have it in the Ballad of Blenheim ; you have it in Carlyle’s 
immortal description of war in Sartor Resartus. And yet, 
must we not confess that all that returning soldiers have had 
to tell through the ages of the horrors of war, all the “never 
agains ” ejaculated by men who have seen the thing with their 
own eyes, have amounted to very little as a peace-making force ? 
True, there were never so many of them to tell the tale as 
there are now, and the tale was never so horrible. But there 
is much to be set down on the other side, and one little phrase 
in Professor Kettle’s statement indicates what it is—the 
nobility of the soldier. Who can doubt that this war is 
destined to become a sacred memory of our race? I do not 
say its horrors will be forgotten, I am very sure that its crimes 
—such as the murder of Nurse Cavell and the sinking of the 
Lusitania—will never be ; but the noble things it has revealed 
will be remembered most vividly of all. In particular the men 
will be remembered, and it will be the desire of succeeding 
ages to emulate “the nobility of the soldier.” Their names 
will be passed on from generation to generation, badges of 
honour in millions of families. The dead will be commemor- 
ated in every church and public place; the survivors will be 
1 The Ways of War, T. M. Kettle, p. 231. 
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marked men, and when they pass away their graves will be 
decorated and pilgrimages will be made to them. Every 
home will have its own “ Nelson Column.” Fifty years hence 
old men will be pointed at in the street by boys who will 
whisper to one another, “ He was one of them.” By then our 
tears will have dried, or the eyes that wept them will be 
closed ; the racked nerves, the agonised conscience, will be at 
rest; the public horror will have subsided ; the hand of time 
will have painted into the picture many colours that are not 
there now, and softened those that are. Hence I greatly 
doubt if, in the long run, the presence in our midst of the men 
who come back will have much effect in deepening our hatred 
of war. Their personalities will influence us more than their 
words. They will remind us of something above and beyond 
our hatred of war and not altogether consistent with it. The 
stream of our war memories will not be checked or impoverished, 
but enriched by the inflow of a tributary ; it will not be con- 
demned but sanctified anew. It has always been so. I think 
it will be so again. 


These reasons forbid us to assume, as we are often tempted 
to do, that the war-making habit and the tradition of conquest 
are obsolete or obsolescent, or likely to become either when 
the present war reaches its end. We shall be better advised 
to consider both as in a high state of activity and to conduct 
our reasonings on that assumption. Whatever plans we may 
form for the future government of the world, the habit of war 
and the tradition of conquest will have first and foremost to be 
reckoned with. No doubt, if the feelings of individuals at the 
moment were all that has to be considered and a vote were to 
be taken to-morrow on that basis, the great majority of men 
and women would poll as opponents of war. But when the 
psychology of nations is in question these phases are not 
decisive. ‘The past will .assert itself, and in the future great 
revulsions of feeling will upset calculations based on the mood 
of the moment. If the reader hesitates to reason thus about his 
own country, let him think of the enemy : the lesson in either 
case is the same. When the ruined gambler contemplates in 
the morning what the night’s play has cost him, doubtless he 
will write himself down as a hater of gambling: but a week 
afterwards he is at his old trade again. So too the confirmed 
drunkard suffering from the effects of an exceptional debauch 
will declare himself willing to take the pledge; but he will be 
in another mind when his depression has passed, his thirst 
returned, and the bottle again stands within easy reach. ‘That 
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long views of this kind are needed when dealing with the habit 
of an individual no one will deny: they are still more needed 
when dealing with the habit of a nation or of a race. Many 
factors must be reckoned with that are not represented in the 
mind of the moment ; and of these the recurrent force of habit, 
the insistent appeal of memory and tradition, are the chief. 

History reminds us of this. As I have said, all the reasons 
we now have for hating war, or most of them, have existed for 
ages ; but they have not prevailed. However deeply the lessons 
learnt from the horrors and ruin of war have entered in the 
passing lives of particular generations, they have made little im- 
pression on the continuous life of great States. Unquestionably 
there are differences among the States in this respect: the 
analogy of the confirmed drunkard does not apply to them all. 
But which of them can address the others as though it were a 
lifelong and total abstainer from war? ‘The strongest position 
that any of them can claim in pressing its will on the rest is 
that of the moderate drinker. All have the same habit, some 
more, some less; and so far there is not one that can claim to 
have conquered it. For honesty’s sake, therefore, if for no 
other reason, it should be frankly recognised that in this matter 
each State needs protecting against itself almost as much as 
against its neighbours. We cannot divide the States of the 
world into two groups, one addicted to war and the other 
addicted to peace, and, identifying ourselves with the second, 
proceed to impose Prohibition on the first as though we on 
our side were total abstainers by nature. If we do that, our 
past will immediately rise up against us in judgment. Long 
views are needed, and the long view must embrace the past. 
There are many pacifist individuals; but, strictly speaking, 
there are no pacifist States. The truth of this, which ought 
to be obvious even now, would assert itself immediately 
if the States of the world were ever to sit down in a general 
Areopagus to negotiate the foundations of perpetual peace, and 
might lead to mutual recrimination not conducive to the end 
in view. In particular, the lesser States would have something 
to say to the greater. ‘By what right,” they would ask, 
“do you, who have conquered so much, forbid ws to conquer 
anything more ?” 

Yet another point remains to be considered, especially by 
those who think that the habit of war will have exhausted 
itself, or grown disgusted with itself, through recent experience. 
We must now lay our account with the likelihood that the 
present war will end by the victory of one side and the defeat 
of the other. The time when peace without victory was 

Vor. XVII.—No. 1. 3 
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possible has now long passed, for good or ill—as I think, for 
good. It began to pass in the spring of 1916: it ended 
definitely in the spring of 1917 when America entered the 
war. There will be a victory at the end of it all, and when it 
comes, and to whichever side it comes, it will be such a victory 
as the world has never seen; and there will be a defeat of a 
corresponding magnitude on the other side. What will be 
the effect of this on the psychology of the nations? Will 
it be such as to break the habit of war and to discredit the 
tradition of conquest ? 

The effect will no doubt vary as between the victors and 
the vanquished. But taking history as the guide, I cannot 
persuade myself that it will be such as to break the habit of 
war on either side, or to discredit the tradition of conquest on 
the side of the conquerors. 

The effect on the vanquished is the more complex and the 
more difficult to foresee. Much, of course, depends on the 
terms of peace, and still more, perhaps, on the manners of those 
who dictate them. Looking to history, however, and leaving 
out of account the examples in which defeat has amounted to 
total annihilation—as when the Aztec empire was annihilated 
by the Spaniards under Cortes,—it would be hard to find a 
single instance of a great State finally cured of its war habit 
by the experience of military disaster. On the other hand, 
many examples might be cited where the effect has been the 
contrary: where, that is, the defeated nation has set to work 
with a grim determination to put its house in order with a 
view to doing better next time. Our own defeats—which 
have been more numerous and more serious than our school 
histories suggest—have acted in that manner. France after 
1870 is another remarkable instance. On the whole, we may 
say that great nations, unless they are completely pulverised, 
do not tend to take their defeats lying down. The war habit 
is reinforced and instructed by the temporary check. 

But what will be the effect on the victor? Having regard 
to the magnitude of the victory, and to what its achievement 
has cost in blood, treasure, and especially in moral effort, it 
will be immensely hard to persuade him to forgo what are 
known as the legitimate fruits of conquest—the will to 
recoup himself, as far as he can, for the sacrifices which his 
victory has involved. This may be seen by carefully studying 
the utterances of the statesmen of all the belligerent countries, 
even those intended to be most pacific, which either hesitate 
when they come to this point or else reveal in significant 
asides that Victory has not changed her well-known terms. 
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But waiving all that, which belongs to the fringe of the 
matter, let us come to the central question of the psychology 
of national habit. Can we suppose that the effect on the 
national mind of swallowing this great draught of victory 
will be to create a disinclination to indulge thereafter in that 
kind of beverage? And if that be the effect on the generation 
which drinks it, will it continue through the generations that 
are to come? If the draught be bitter when tasted by the 
present, will it never become sweet when remembered by the 
future? 1am afraid that these questions cannot be answered 
in a sense favourable to the lovers of peace, but they can be 
answered in a sense highly favourable to sowers of the dragon’s 
teeth. It is true that a habit may sometimes be cured by 
inflicting on the victim a horrible surfeit of the poison to which 
he is addicted. But the habit in question is not of the kind 
that succumbs to this method of treatment ; nor is it clear that 
victory, to whichever side it comes, will have the character of 
a horrible surfeit. Reasoning from well-known analogies, it is 
more probable that the tradition of conquest will arise from 
the present war like a giant refreshed with wine. And it is 
the tradition of conquest that feeds the habit- of war. 

Perhaps we can test the matter by putting to ourselves 
a plain question. When, after the war, we Britons look upon 
the British Fleet and remember how in a time of unparalleled 
danger it stood as a bulwark between us and ruin, as it has 
done so many times before, how it saved the nation from 
famine and the noblest of causes from overthrow, shall we 
feel that the weapons of war are discredited as means for 
attaining a moral end? Shall we want to dissolve the partner- 
ship? Shall we take kindly to the proposal that the Fleet 
be dismantled, scrapped and sold for old iron? Will not 
our feelings rather resemble those of the shepherd who, when 
his dog has just saved the sheep from the wolf, is commanded 
by some hater of dogs to shoot the faithful animal ? 

Whether, therefore, we consider this question as lovers of 
peace, or as impartial psychologists, there can be no mistake 
as to the nature of the problem that confronts us. We are 
in the presence of a peculiarly obstinate form of national habit 
which has carried the world for ages on a wide, well-defined, 
and hard-trodden road, and which will continue to carry it 
along the same road hereafter, unless its force can be either 
broken or diverted here and now. ‘To break it suddenly, to 
break it for good and all by an international coup d'état, I 
regard—for reasons already given—as an impossible and even 
dangerous undertaking. No doubt we can conceive the 
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nations binding themselves by some pledge to dissolve the 
agelong partnership of men and arms. But would the pledge 
be honoured for long? Would it effectively bind the next 
generation, and the next after that? And were it to be 
broken, would not the world have good reason to regret 
that it had ever been given ? 

There remains, however, the possibility of diversion. 

If by an effort of imagination we picture the civilised 
world as suddenly united at the conclusion of the war in 
one austere determination to right all wrongs, to atone for 
the crimes or follies of the past, to undo by self-renunciation 
what has been done through the ages by self-assertion and 
the greed for power, and so lay the foundations of nobler 
human polity ; and if we picture this determination as made 
in intellectual harmony and universal goodwill—then, no doubt, 
there would be in existence an expulsive force of sufficient 
magnitude to break the war-habit of mankind. Unfortunately, 
the war-habit is itself the very force which will prevent such 
a dream from being immediately realised. Moreover, though 
the dream is infinitely attractive, it lacks the punctwm saliens 
at which the practical will can begin operations. And just 
because of this it runs a grave risk of coming to naught. 
With so vast and unmanageable a programme before us, what 
we have most to fear is that the League of Nations will 
become the topic of an immense and confusing debate, all 
definite action suspended in the wrangle of a thousand dis- 
cordant voices, each claiming precedence, each tending to 
neutralise the others, each with its own proposal of how the 
thing is to be done. Meanwhile the old habit, which the 
war has not broken but reinforced, will decide the question 
behind the backs of the disputants. It will trip the nations 
up unawares, even as at this hour it trips up so many who 
think themselves pacific. 

But there is a hope that opportunity may arise in another 
quarter for effecting a great diversion of foreign policy, and 
therewith of the habit and tradition of which foreign policy 
has so far been the expression. 

There is good reason to believe that the end of the war 
will find the economy of industrial civilisation in a highly 
perilous condition. This may seem at first sight to be only 
adding one more to the immeasurable evils the war has 
brought in its train, and such undoubtedly it may become 
if wisdom fails in her task. But it may be interpreted in a 
contrary sense. It may provide us with an opportunity for 
effecting a great diversion, for giving a new direction to inter- 
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national affairs, for gradually turning it from the path of strife 
to the path of co-operation. At all events, it will furnish all 
the nations with a new matter to think about, and that a 
matter of life and death, the same for all of them. When its 
true nature is discovered—and the discovery may come with 
great suddenness—it will give the nations a shock of which the 
public, in none of them, seems at the present moment to have 
prevision. It will be as though the gamblers at Monte 
Carlo suddenly perceived on rising from their play that the 
Casino was in flames; or as though the combatants on the 
deck of a ship, having settled their account, became aware 
that the battered vessel was in danger of sinking. Rivalries, 
hatreds, and quarrels will change their colour in presence of 
another problem. These are the conditions which psychology, 
whether of individuals or of nations, demands for dealing with 
the power of habit. There will be the needed shock to begin 
with, the shock that brings the mind to its senses; and upon 
that will supervene the new task, the absorbing interest, the 
great diversion, the matter of life and death, by concentration 
on which release is found from the tyranny of use and wont. 
This narrows the ground on which a beginning is to be 
sought for that new era of co-operation among peoples which 
our moral idealists seek to establish. But even so the ground 
is not narrow enough to furnish the punctwm salens of 
practical effort, and we are still left asking where and how to 
begin. Some definite type of action must be named which 
will challenge the nations to co-operative effort, and at the 
same time teach them the ABC of that art of co-operation 
in which they have shown themselves hitherto so woefully 
inexpert. ‘The thin end of the wedge must be driven in first. 
That done, it will be easy to drive the rest. Cest le premier 
pas qui cotte. 
I believe that the principle of Mutual Insurance applied 
to international affairs provides, if not the very thing, at least 


‘the type of thing of which we are in search. The time is 


coming, and at the end of the war we shall all know that 
it has come, when the industrial nations, faced by new and 
tremendous risks, will have to turn their attention to the 
question of pooling their burdens and their means to bear 
them—the question, namely, of insurance; and this, as it so 
happens, is the very question to convince them of their need 
of one another’s help—the starting-point of all co-operation. 
[ am under no illusion as to the immense difficulties here 
involved, though they are far less, in my. opinion, than 
those of some other proposals now before the public. They 
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will tax the resources of the statesmen and the knowledge 
of the expert to the uttermost. ‘That, however, may well be 
considered a point to the good, for it is certain that nothing 
short of an immensely difficult task, requiring the full con- 
centration of business and other talent, will provide a diversion 
of sufficient power to accomplish what we have in view. 

The political mind, the legal mind, the historical mind, the 
religious mind—each of these will have its own contribution to 
the solution of the problem before us, that of diverting the life 
of nations from the path of strife to the path of co-operation. 
But in addition to them we shall need another and perhaps 
greater contribution from the trained business mind of the 
community. We must use ideal principles, but we must be 
sure of their businesslike application. Business, which is 
organised industry, is the life of these great States. To 
industry will fall the task of restoring prosperity to a well-nigh 
ruined world; may we not say, therefore, that it holds the key 
to the problem? It represents the greatest motive power now 
extant in civilisation, and I believe that it can supply not only 
the force but the method our situation demands. For it is 
in industry, or if you will in business, that the most fruitful 
methods of co-operation have been developed, of which Mutual 
Insurance ranks among the chief. May it not be that we have 
here a principle whose further extension will give to inter- 
national relations the same kind of security it has already given 
to the communities which use it ? 

The editors of four daily newspapers,’ one in London and 
three in the provinces, have already permitted me to bring 
the question of International Insurance before the public. 
As presented in the newspapers the matter was necessarily 
sketched in the barest outline. In the next issue of this 
Journal I hope to deal with it more fully, and with the 
advantage of the expert criticism which the first presentation 
has called forth. 

L. P. JACKS. 


Oxrorp. 


1 The London Star, the Liverpool Courier, the Birmingham Gazette, the 
Sheffield Independent of August 12, 18, 14; 19, 20, 21. 
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PRAYER AND EXPFRIENCE. 


Principat S. H. MELLONE. 


TurovuGH the age-long story of human religions, we seem to 
hear the spirit of man slowly learning to ask a question and 
build life on the answer: “ What is all this universe to me? 
What has it to do with my Life? Is there anything in me 
which has relation to earth and air, sun and star, the depths 
of space and time, the mysterious Whole itself? Is there 
anything in that Whole which has relation to me?” Each 
individual has proceeded from the immeasurable universe ; 
there is in him something of all that exists. Feeling thus 
the possibility of a secret communion between himself and 
the universe, man becomes conscious of himself as personal, 
as a living soul. Hence religion, in all but its lowest forms, 
has meant not only some kind of belief in a Power outside 
ourselves ; it has meant belief in a Power which is akin to our- 
selves and exerts an influence on our lives to which gratitude 
and reverence are our natural and fitting response. 

We have proceeded from this universe. We feel within 
ourselves our relationship to the vast order around us. The 
spiritual treasures whose beginnings are in us, like the sub- 
stance and strength of our bodily frame, are in us because 
their fountain-head is in the Whole from which our personality 
arises. And in the end we learn to say: Thy face, O Source 
of all my life, will 1 seek! O Reason, who hast formed this 
mind in me, it shall aspire to thee and in thy great light shall 
expand! O Love, who hast made this heart, it shall seek 
Thy fulness, and in Thy strength be strong! 

Prayer is thus interpreted as the movement of the soul 
putting itself into personal relation with the mysterious Power 
“whose presence it feels even before it is able to give it a 
name.” ‘There is no need to dwell on the historical and 
religious significance of this interpretation. William James 


indicates its central importance when he defines prayer as 
39 
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“every kind of inward communion or converse with the 
Power recognised as divine.” James calls this “prayer in 
the wider sense”; and he carefully distinguishes it from 
prayer as petition, while claiming for both acts a real and 
fruitful place in experience." We must take a further step, 
and insist on the significance of the twofold fact, that these 
acts are distinct and yet inseparable. The essence of prayer 
is communion in and through petition. All the difficulties 
and perplexities of prayer, and all its possibilities of spiritual 
strength and power, spring from this union of the two 
acts: the union of a human or subjective and a divine or 
objective aspect. 


I 


Prayer is not merely the feeling of various wishes or 
wants. It does not begin until the man not only feels the 
“ wish ” or “ want ” but consciously makes it a personal desire 
of his own, and thinks of a personal good to be attained or 
evil to be avoided in the filling of the want. Prayer therefore 
depends on a man’s conception of some personal satisfaction 
to be attained in the fulfilment of a desire: not necessarily 
a selfish satisfaction, for it may arise only through his interest 
in others, and may be sought in spite of any amount of personal 
suffering on his part incidental to its attainment. But if it 
is to be made the subject of prayer, he must voluntarily 
identify himself with the desire for it: it must be, in the full 
meaning of the words, his “ soul’s sincere desire.” None the 
less, desire in itself is only the beginning of prayer ; it is the 
human side of it, with its divine implications and possibilities 
left out. 

Prayer is the offering of desire to a Divine Being who is 
recognised as personal and as able to respond. On such a 
Power men feel themselves to be dependent. It is therefore 
almost a psychological necessity that prayer should take the 
petitionary form,—the natural form in which the sense of 
dependence finds expression: for even in the inner life of the 
spirit we are perpetually reminded how great our needs are, 
and how small is the inner provision we have made to meet 
the dangers, temptations, and perplexities that surround us. 
Petition is not the whole of prayer ; but it is a legitimate and 
necessary part of it, flowing from the imperfection and incom- 
pleteness of human life. It is, again, almost a psychological 
necessity that petition should take the verbal form. It is 
true that no human quality can fully utter itself in speech. 

1 Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 463 ff., 467 ff. 
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Readers of Browning will be familiar with this thought, and 
with the passionate denial that 
this coil 

Of statement, comment, query, and response, 

Tatters all too contaminate for use, 
can come between the human heart and the Divine. But we 
cannot throw away our instruments because they are im- 
perfect. The feeling from which a desire springs always seeks 
to complete itself by finding some expression, however im- 
perfect, in words. 

Prayer does not involve the exclusion of petition, or the 
annihilation of desire, or the resolution of all desires into 
the one aspiration of Quietism, “Thy will be done.” Even 
contemplation of the character of God, even communion with 
Him, if it ends in mere resignation of ourselves to His will, is 
scarcely to be distinguished from the theistic fatalism of Islam, 
with its submission to the inexorable Will which it calls God. 

On the other hand, prayer is not the holding of a desire as 
though it were the greatest good or the supremely perfect 
blessing. No human desire can be that. At its best it is the 
expression of a man’s aspiration,—a man, with human imper- 
fections, weaknesses, limitations. The highest good that we 
can desire is only a broken fragment of that Perfect Good 
which eye saw not, ear heard not, and which entered not into 
the heart of man. If our broken fragment of desire is really 
good, it is because it contains within it a gleam from the 
perfect Light or is suffused with a glow from the central Fire. 

We must think of prayer not as the annihilation of desire 
or its deification, but as the offering of desire to God, in order 
that the personal petition, without losing its distinctive meaning, 
may be blended and fused into one whole with conscious 
acquiescence and rest in the Divine Will. “‘O my Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass away from me: nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as Thou wilt... .O my Father, if this 
cannot pass away, except I drink it, Thy will be done.’ ... . 
And there appeared unto him an angel from heaven, strengthen- 
ing him: and being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly.” 


II 


We urge, then, that “ prayer” is not merely another name 
for-communion with God. It stands for a specific form which 
that communion may take. It is the discipline of desire in the 
light of the best consciousness of God that we can attain unto, 
and the endeavour, through that desire, to educate ourselves 
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into communion with Him. Petitionary prayer becomes a 
specific method of communion between man and God; and 
the basis of belief in prayer must always lie in spiritual ex- 
perience, whether our own or that of some person whom we 
accept as spiritual authority or guide. 

The next question to be faced is this: Under what 
conditions is the actual petition itself fulfilled, and what are 
the limits within which petitionary prayer is legitimate ? 

A “law of nature,” as a scientific conception, involves no 
assumption that anything is fatally determined a tergo; it 
involves the assumption that 7f certain conditions are realised 
then a certain result will follow. It is a “law with an if”; it 
‘does not provide the occasions of its own operation. This 
definition of “law” would be widely accepted at the present 
time, and it is evidently involved in all experimental science. 
Unfortunately it is often accepted under a limitation which 
destroys a great part of its significance. The “antecedents ”— 
the conditions required for the operation of the law and 
implied in the “if”—are assumed to be limitated to previous 
events in space and time, being therefore material conditions 
capable of reduction to mechanical terms. It may be 
practically convenient for science, or some department of 
science, to adopt this assumption as a working hypothesis ; but 
if presented as the final truth, it appears to be a wholly 
arbitrary dogma. It carries with it the equally groundless 
dogma that the material order is a closed sphere in whose 
necessary sequences spirit cannot intervene; from which it 
follows that any material movement—whether of molecule of 
a brain or orbit of a planet—can only be produced by other 
antecedent or concurrent material movements. It is remark- 
able that such men as Martineau and F. W. Robertson were 
prepared to accept this so far as to exclude prayer from any 
efficacy in the physical order, while earnestly contending for 
its place and efficacy in the spiritual realm, and that the Rev. 
W. Knight—afterwards Professor in the University of St 
Andrews—published an able and elaborate argument to the 
same effect during the controversy aroused in the seventies by 
the late Professor Tyndall.1_ The reign of law holds equally in 
the worlds of matter and of mind. If a Divine response to 
prayer for some material benefit is to be described as an 
“intervention in the sequence of material phenomena,” and 
denied, as a “violation of law,” then a Divine response to 
prayer for a spiritual benefit is equally an intervention in the 
order of spiritual phenomena and equally a violation of law. 

1 The Contemporary Review, January 1873. 
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In reality there is no “ violation of law” in either case. ‘There 
is the emergence of a new condition modifying, perhaps trans- 
forming, the conditions which are actually at work and tending 
to produce a certain result. 

But if the goodness of God is unlimited and unconditioned, 
how can imperfect and ignorant creatures, such as we are, 
expect God’s response ever to take the form of a change in 
the action of His Will? Can we imagine the Almighty 
saying: “1 can avert this blow and the affliction that it will 
cause, but I will not avert it unless I am asked to?” The 
confusion of thought involved in this natural and apparently 
most relevant objection was stated with remarkable lucidit 
by St Thomas Aquinas. 

The providential order of the world is so far from excluding 
secondary causes that it is actually realised by their means. 
These causes fall into various grades of importance and worth. 
They are not limited to material or physical agencies. Among 
other causes, human action holds a very important place. 
We act, not because anyone supposes that by doing so we 
can change the Divine ordinance, but because we must act 
-in order to attain certain ends. In so far as these ends are 
harmonious with the Divine plan, they are good in the full 
meaning of the word. 

In this respect, petitionary prayer is on the same level with 
human actions in general. We do not pray in order to 
change God’s ordinance but to achieve those things which in 
God’s ordinance are possible to be achieved by petitionary 
prayer. ‘Therefore, to say that we should not pray to receive 
anything from God, because the order of His Providence is 
unchangeable, is like saying that we should not walk to get 
to a place, nor eat to support life.” St Thomas, therefore, 
concludes that “if the immutability of the Divine plan does 
not withdraw the effects of other causes, neither does it take 
away the efficacy of prayer.”? 

Hence we have from the outset insisted that genuine 
prayer is much more than “asking.” It is the expression of a 
spiritual activity,—a man’s identification of himself with a 
desire and his offering of the desire to God in the conscious- 
ness (necessarily a partial and imperfect consciousness) of what 
God is. It is the actual expression of an inner force proceeding 
in the life; it gains in strength and value by shaping before 
the mind just what it aims at, defining an ideal, and setting it 
free from everything unworthy to be offered to God. 

In all things our motto must therefore be, not laborare est 

1 Contra Gentiles, Rickaby’s abridged translation, pp, 257-9. 
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orare, but ora et labora. ‘‘We made our prayer unto our 
God and set a watch against them day and night.” Let the 
question be put in a concrete form, as the modern mind would 
put it: “A man finds himself in a post of trust in which he 
is constantly tempted to fraud, and has every opportunity of 
doing so with impunity. Shall he pray for God’s help to 
overcome the temptation? Will it do him any good?” 
Goodness cannot be had for the earnest asking, any more than 
knowledge can ; if prayer were only asking, it could not make 
the foolish mind wise, any more than it could make the barren 
soil fertile. To be efficacious, it must embrace an actual 
endeavour to identify self with the higher law written in the 
*mind—thus rousing the dormant faculty of resistance and 
intensifying the desire for personal righteousness. 

Experience shows that such prayers are not vain, even 
though the response may not include literal fulfilment of the 
petition. They are not vain, any more than all human action 
is vain because disappointment and failure are facts of experi- 
ence. A statesman prays that his country may be delivered 
from the tragedy of war. He offers to God his labour, long, 
persistent, faithful, that this great deliverance may be secured. 
He fails to control the tidal waves of international discord, 
which at length burst through with devastating force. Let 
him now labour as earnestly and pray as sincerely for insight 
into historic causes, and for courage and faithfulness to prin- 
ciple, as he laboured and prayed for change in historic events: 
and the heaven that fled from the earth will return to the 
heart. He rests upon a greater strength that flows into him 
and lifts him above himself; he becomes possessed of a power 
which is more than the power of his single self. 

The parents, in agony, pray for the life of their child. The 
supplication is a cry to God which summons to the point of 
need the resources of knowledge, skill, and tenderness; but 
it is unavailing. Through some deficiency of knowledge or 
skill the conditions are not met. The child is taken from their 
arms. As the suppliants wrestle with destiny, as they press 
closer and closer to the necessity driving ruthlessly across their 
deepest and cherished happiness, the cry for a life becomes a 
cry that the loss of life may not be wholly crushing, a cry for 
patience, courage, trust. A voice is heard across the storm, 
stronger than the tumult of grief, saying: “It is I, be not 
afraid.” The agony of Gethsemane found its solution in the 
strength that said: “Thy will be done”; and the denial of 
the petition set free a stream of spiritual energy containing 
within it the promise and potency of the world’s redemption. 
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From the principle implied in ova et labora it follows that 
prayer has no place in reference to events—such as those 
constituting the general order of cosmic phenomena—where 
all intervention of human agency is excluded. We may, 
indeed, admit that the range of events into whose causation 
human agency does actually enter is larger than it appears 
to be. Sir G. G. Stokes pointed out! the immense variety 
and complexity of conditions affecting changes in the weather, 
and suggested that even the action of a child might bring 
about such a change. But we must ask, Can any practical 
use be made of such a ‘possibility in determining the limits 
of prayer? A prayer for rain is offered precisely at the time 
when human agency fails and because it fails. The event 
practically belongs to the order of nature which is determined 
by the Divine Will alone—assuming that super-human inter- 
mediate agencies are excluded. Presented as a petition, it 
does not differ in principle from prayer that an eclipse of the 
moon, announced on astronomical grounds for a certain date, 
shall take place on some other date. 

The great possibilities of human endeavour and achieve- 
ment, in the material and in the moral world, may be counted 
one of the discoveries of our age; but their actualities are 
limited by the concrete conditions of existence. The limit 
of what we can attain in the day-to-day details of life is 
reached far sooner than the limit of what we need, and the 
limit of what we need is reached far sooner than the limit 
of our legitimate desire. We know what this means in the 
hour when we are at the end of our resources: when we are 
faced by a situation where we have done all that we can 

do—perhaps all that a human being can do: when we can 

only wait for the inevitable calamity or tragedy which we 
now see must come. It is said that when the hunted hare 
perceives that in spite of all its efforts the hounds are gaining 
on it, and it can do no more for itself, it screams aloud. And 
when, in human experience, all that before seemed real is 
shaken and falls as solid walls in the shock of an earthquake, 
then the outcry of the soul’s elemental instinct is heard, 
sometimes only as the cry of the terrified beast, yet ever and 
again rising to meet the tragedies of life, not in petition that 
what must be, shall not be, but in prayer which passes 
beyond all petition and loses itself in the deep sense of need 
of the Living God, the Soul of Goodness in things evil. 


, eee Lectures, pp. 217 ff., quoted in Cambridge Theological Essays, 
pp. 291-2, where apologetic use is made of the passage. 
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Ill 


We may now examine the application of our principle 
to some special aspects of prayer which are of great practical 
importance: prayer as healing, prayer as intercession, and 
prayer as the common act of a group. 

The universe is so constituted that if we learn and obey 
its laws, we receive its treasures. Our natural and scientific 
knowledge suggests of itself that there are resources around 
us, which, if we could lay hold on them, would enable us to 
achieve what is as yet beyond our dreams. Science assumes 
that the latent resources are no more than forms of physical 
energy. Our interpretation implies that they are not only 
physical, but also mental, moral, and spiritual. If Nature says 
to the discoverer and the inventor, “ Obey me, learn of me, 
have perfect confidence in me,” much more are the unrealised 
treasures of the mental, the moral, the spiritual world offered 
to us on like terms. ‘There are resources available to build 
up the character, the moral health, the spiritual happiness 
of all who seek their co-operation by fulfilling the conditions 
through which alone their virtue is obtained. 

Prayer for spiritual good for ourselves, if it is genuine, 
must mean the identification of self with an ideal desire. 
This is an indispensable condition for the attainment of the 
end desired; for it becomes an act of will. It is impossible 
to deny that such petitions have a spiritual effect. The utmost 
that can be said on the negative side is that these effects are 
only the mind’s reaction on itself: prayer as a mental condition 
is followed by a certain mental result and so “answers itself.” 
This is now called “self-suggestion.” It must be distinctly 
understood that this name, though valuable for its implications, 
explains nothing. It names a fact; and room must be left for 
the religious interpretation of the fact,—which is, that God 
invariably answers such prayers in a certain way. If the 
process were believed to be wholly subjective it would cease 
to be prayer. The reference to the Divine object would dis- 
appear. And the process would become one of directing our 
thoughts so as to secure a subjective result which we desire 
to attain. This opens up the wide and most practical question 
of “ mind-cure” or mental healing in all its forms. The per- 
sistent direction of thought and attention’ is known to produce, 
under certain conditions, results which may extend beyond the 
mental life as ordinarily understood, and may affect the vital 
functions of the bodily frame. But no such mental endeavour 
is prayer unless it takes the form of a desire offered to God 
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in the consciousness of what God is; and this means the re- 
enforcement of the desire by_the strongest force that can enter 
into human experience.! 

The truth seems to be that instead of reducing prayer to 
a process of self-suggestion affecting our own spirits merely, 
we must see in prayer a deepening and development of the 
unexplained power of self-suggestion which we witness every 
day. Even the act of self-suggestion which makes no conscious 
appeal to a super-personal power and believes that it is only 
calling up latent personal resources, must derive its ultimate 
efficacy from an increased inflow from the Infinite Life which 
the mind’s “effort of attention” (the psychologically “reduced ” 
definition of faith) does in some way induce. Our lives must 
be continuously dependent on the Divine Life of the universe ; 
but its inflow varies in abundance and power in correspondence 
to variations in the attitude of our own minds. 

If God is the Soul of souls, aspiration to God is to a 
centre where the issues of all lives meet. Founded on this 
faith, prayer as intercession is the endeavour, by means of 
our communion with God, to benefit another. 

It is a plain fact of experience that individuals are 
dependent on one another and influenced by one another in 
countless ways both above and below the range of conscious 
deliberate intention. And it is now known that there is an 
increasing body of evidence for the influence of mind on 
mind in ways transcending the ordinary channels of sense. 
The forms taken by this interpersonal influence, whether 
“normal” or ‘“super-normal,” are related to genuine prayer 
as “self-suggestion” is. An act of ideal “self-suggestion,” 
deepened and strengthened by the consciousness of God, 
becomes a prayer. So may any endeavour to help another 
become prayer. When we are in personal contact or inter- 
course with a fellow-creature, the offering to God of our 
desire for his welfare may, and indeed must, deepen and 
Strengthen our power to inspire or save him. 

Are there, then, some good things that God will not give 
to my friend unless I pray that he may have them? This 
is a question which met us before in another form; but the 
answer is fundamentally the same. Prayer is a vital factor 
in my relation to my fellow-man, because in prayer I realise 
that this relation is divinely constituted. God deals with my 
fellow-man in ways beyond the capacity of my thought to 
conceive ; but so far as God acts on my fellow-man through 
my desire and will, so far may the offering of my desire 
1 See this illustrated by James, Gifford Lectures, p. 466. 
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for a fellow-creature’s good be a condition for the fulfilment 
of God’s purpose for that man. We may accept this as more 
than a mere possibility if we bear in mind the need of active 
endeavour, the significance of failure, and the inevitable limita- 
tions of human desire. And when the question of Divine 
answers to specific intercessory petitions is raised, we may 
reply with Canon Streeter: “Whether it is because when 
we pray for others we are less blind to their real and highest 
needs than we are when we pray for ourselves, or whether 
it is because such prayers, being more disinterested, are more 
truly prayers ‘in His name,’ it is the experience of many 
with whom I have spoken on this subject that such prayers 
are answered too often and in too striking a way to make 
the hypothesis of coincidence at all a possible explanation.” ' 

Intercession is the culmination of prayer. It begins by 
deepening our objective interests and developing in us a wider 
sympathy. The feeling of self is merged in the feeling of a 
larger human life. And we rise to the consciousness of a 
communion with God which is possible only because we no 
longer think of our self alone.’ 

The psychological justification of Common prayer in public 
worship is—to use current terminology—* the suggestibility of 
the individual through the social group.” From this point 
of view Canon Streeter has stated the essential condition 
involved : “It is only in so far as the congregation, or at any 
rate the majority of those present, are at the same moment 
concentrating themselves on the same act of devotion that the 
object of ‘assembling together’ is fully attained.” Personal 
interests give place to the elemental things, the abiding needs 
and aspirations of humanity; and the satisfaction of these 
appears as the primary and fundamental interest ‘of the 
common will. Whatever “order” or method be adopted, the 
problem is at once psychological and religious: to arouse and 
guide the attention and thought of the assembly so that each 
one may become responsive to the Divine influence. And the 
dangerous, pervasive effects of custom, convention, routine, do 
not alter the essential fact of the ideal purpose of common 


prayer. 


1 Streeter, Restatement and Reunion, p. 27. “Experimental” tests for the 
efficacy of intercession, such as the hospital-ward test proposed by Tyndall in 
1872, must be dismissed as irrelevant; see, for instance, the excellent observa- 
tions of Everett, Theism and the Christian Faith, p. 463. If the thoughts and 
desires of a number of persons were collectively concentrated in prayer and 
directed to a group of sufferers, a change in the condition of the latter might 
result, without involving anything more than the effects of human intervention. 
2 Compare John xvii. 21-23. 
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PRAYER AND EXPERIENCE 49 





Must we hold that common prayer ought to be limited to 
these elemental things? May it not extend to the concrete 
conditions of the national life; above all, in times of public 
distress and danger ? 

The case of the war will more than suffice for illustration. 
Other national conflicts and difficulties, external and internal, 
might be adduced; but this ultimate tragedy will test the 
worth of our principle best. It has been maintained that any 
community entering on a war which it believes to be righteous, 
ought to be able to make prayer the test of its conviction: 
“Can we, with a clear.conscience, pray for victory?” We 
fully admit that there is a sense in which this is true. We 
admit that, given the sincere conviction of the righteousness 
and justice of our cause, we ought to pray for victory. We 
ought not to fear to offer our desire and will for victory to 
God, in the consciousness of what God is. But this means 
that we have cast away every vestige of the notion of a tribal 
God who makes it His business to guard the temporal prosperity 
and success of any race or nation. This belief, which was 
literally burnt out of the soul of ancient Israel as by a con- 
suming fire, dies hard in the modern world. 

Even then, it is said, what possible meaning can we give 
to the issues of prayer when two opposed human wills are 
both praying for victory? The only possible reply is to point 
to the actual source of the conflicting petitions. Its source 
is in the opposition and conflict of human wills. If this is 
inconsistent with prayer, then it is equally inconsistent with 
the assumption of any unifying and universal purpose in 
human life and with the unfolding of any Divine plan on the 
field of time. That the limitations and imperfections of 
human nature involve the possibility of such conflicts is 
evident. And the relation of human prayer to the providence 
of God is at bottom one with that of human deeds. It is 
also evident that human deeds, whatever be their quality of 
wisdom or unwisdom, good or evil, are wrought on the field 
of time into issues beyond the intention and will of the agents 
and even beyond their power of conception. 

* And Joshua went to him and said unto him, Art thou 
for us or for our adversaries? And he said, Nay; but as 
Captain of the Host of the Lord I am come.” Even so we 
look into the dim unknown where lie the issues of the world’s 
present life; and with the same intensity of meaning the 
question rises to our lips. To us, as to him, the same 
mysterious answer is given—mysterious, yet boundless in its 
significance. To us, it is borne down through the voice of 
VoL. XVII.—No. 1. 4 
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the age-long experience of man, ever varying, yet ever the 
same, whose sound is as the sound of many waters, deeper 
and more penetrating than the storms which rage in this or 
any time. In all the quests and conquests of this life we are 
but doing our part in a Host as innumerable as the ages of 
time. We are workers in a Great Plan whose issues are 
vaster than our clearest vision can discern. And to him the 
Voice said, as it says to us to-day if we have ears to hear: 
“Not as Captain of thy host only, or of theirs, do I come; 
not as guarantor that all for which thou goest forth to contend 
with them shall be won, or lost; but as Messenger of that 
Host whose movement means that in this struggle thou and 
thy foes are serving greater ends, ministering in deeper ways 
to the meaning of human life, kindling a flame whose bright- 
ness shall show the terror and the glory of the Eternal Law 
of Justice and Righteousness on earth.” 


S. H. MELLONE. 


MANCHESTER. 
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GHOSTS AS PHYSICAL FACTS. 
W. G. BRAITHWAITE. 


A very remarkable book appeared in Germany a few months 
before the war. It is called Materialisation Phenomena : 
a Contribution to the Investigation of Mediuwmistic Teleplastic 
Manifestations, published at Munich by Reinhardt. Its 
author, Dr Von Schrenck-Notzing, has devoted twenty-five 
years to a specialised study of this branch, as it has now 
become, of learning. This book represents four years’ culminat- 
ing work with a medium carried out under test conditions, 
which are the result of previous research, and which bring the 
subject as near as is at present possible to the stage of 
laboratory experiment. Owing to the interruption of com- 
munication with Germany, probably very few copies of the 
book at all have found their way to England, and it appears 
as if it has escaped not only general attention in this country, 
but also the attention of those who specialise in psychical 
research, if we are to judge by the very scanty references made 
to it, and when we remember the vastly increased interest 
aroused by the war in all psychical matters. The object of 
this paper is to summarise the results of the book and to 
show what light it throws upon current discussions. ‘Those 
to whom, from personal experience, materialisation phenomena 
are “stale news” must pardon some of the elementary explana- 
tions which it will be necessary to give. 

It is impossible to aim at more than a summary of 
the book. It contains 523 large pages of mixed type, none 
of which is large, thirty full-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs, at least half of which ought to be reproduced if 
the book is to be judged fairly, and 150 inset illustrations 
from photographs and a cinematograph film, the publication 
of which by themselves would give the best summary history 
of the research. (A selection of these are indeed advertised 


for sale separately.) ‘The scheme of the book is to present 
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(1) ahistorical and general introduction relating to materialisa- 
tion phenomena, the existing stage of theory, and the 
conditions under which research must be carried on; (2) an 
account of the sittings in detail; and (3) a review of the 
results. 

1. The whole inquiry is carried out in the spirit of the 
positive sciences upon the assumption that since phenomena 
are impossible without a medium, the phenomena are dependent 
on the medium, and their explanation is to be sought first 
in her organism. Schrenck-Notzing, however, does not, with 
twenty-five years’ experience, adopt the view of popular 
science that there is nothing to inquire about. Even from 
the standpoint of the conjurer, he says, the results of medium- 
istic experiment are so remarkable that they would be worth 
years of research, since they would add so much to our know- 
ledge of the possibility of deception, and since they so far 
exceed anything which is now known to be possible in 
conjuring. Not only the precautions taken but the nature 
of the phenomena themselves and the method of their pro- 
duction preclude so simple an explanation. We are left with 
the fact that phenomena are produced, and the problem of 
investigating their nature and the conditions under which 
they appear. It will be time to seek for an explanation when 
the facts and the conditions are established. It is wrong to 
assume at the present stage the spiritistic explanation, for 
(1) all new sciences have been tempted to their bane by 
wrong assumptions, and psychology must discard spiritism 
as astronomy discarded astrology and chemistry alchemy ; 
and (2) it is a false method which posits an unknown cause 
of new phenomena, and does not first try to relate them to 
known facts and causes. In the author’s words: “ As can 
be seen from this summary, nearly all inquirers who have 
busied themselves in recent times with physical mediumship— 
and physical mediumship is after all in some way connected 
with psychical phenomena, since the facts originate in mind— 
incline to reject the spiritistic theory and prefer to accept a 
psychodynamic explanation and an attitude of simply observ- 
ing facts. The representatives of this school are Morselli, 
Botazzi, Foa, Richet, Ochorowitz, Kotik, Ostwald, Flournoy, 
de Vesme, de Rochas, Maxwell, and others. This is also the 
standpoint of the author of these studies.” 

There is of course also a long list of investigators who 
accept the spiritistic view, and the alternative between a 
spiritistic and anti-spiritistic view is not an absolute one, 
though convenient practically for discussion. It may be, as 
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GHOSTS 58 
many philosophers and poets have dreamed, that the true 
solution is that the whole of consciousness is one sea upon 
which our poor personalities are passing and more or less 
impermanent waves. ‘The review of previous literature and 
experiments which prefaces the book and of which the above 
is a very short account introduces the record of the sittings. 

2. The form of the record of the sittings is remarkable in 
two respects. First, for what it leaves out. No account is 
given of words spoken at a sitting except where it is necessary 
to explain events. They are treated as “ patter” to be omitted. 
The record consists solely of things seen or done. Secondly, it 
is remarkable for the minute pains taken to make clear exactly 
the conditions—the steps taken to prevent fraud, the order of 
events, the exact account of events, the criticism and examina- 
tion of every detail. Nothing is left to chance or imagination. 
Everything is made a matter of record. No precaution, which 
is suggested by previous experience or in the course of the 
experiments, is left untried. 

The medium with whom the experiments were conducted 
is “ Eva C.”—a girl under the protection of a French lady, 
Madame Bisson, widow of a French sculptor, who has herself 
also published a record of the experiments. No sittings were 
held in the dark, red light being used from the commencement 
and increased up to a six-branched burner of 100-candle power. 
The most stringent precautions against anything being brought 
into the “sitting room” were continued throughout. The 
medium’s cabinet, which consisted of a curtained space in the 
corner, was under Schrenck-Notzing’s continual inspection and 
control. Specially devised garments were generally worn by 
the medium, but at some of the best sittings the medium was 
completely naked; and thorough search of the medium’s 
person was always made before and after materialisation. I 
must leave the future readers of the book to satisfy themselves 
whether any further precautions were humanly possible. 
Detectives were tried and failed. If further precautions can 
be suggested, I have no doubt they will be adopted.! Under 
these conditions the following results were obtained, and 
photographs were taken of them towards the end of the 
sittings by many cameras at once from different angles, 
showing both the medium and the materialisations :— 





1 I cannot avoid giving an illustration. It was suggested that the medium 
swallowed things before the sittings, and brought them up again in the 
hysteria of the trance state. To test this she was surreptitiously given with 
her food a drug which would colour bright red anything which came from the 
stomach. Materialisation followed, but no sign of red ! 
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(1) A grey filmy substance was seen coming out of the 
medium—perhaps most generally from her mouth, but indis- 
criminately at different sittings from different parts of her body. 
This substance moves and grows and disappears most rapidly 
again. It is clammy to the touch like a snake, and has a certain 
amount of weight. Drops of it were obtained and analysed, 
and showed on analysis cell residues. A cinema film of the 
process was obtained. This substance appears to be the original 
matter from which further materialisations are obtained. 

(2) The next group of phenomena consists of white paper- 
like objects, which look in the photographs like flat bits of 
paper cut out into the shapes of fingers, etc. These are 
perhaps the most remarkable, because the most apparently 
pointless, of all the phenomena. With and after them may be 
grouped more fully developed fingers, hands or toes, and such 
things as a slipper—these latter already solid and not flat. 
The fingers and hands had the character of living objects, being 
able to grasp objects held up to them—and most certainly 
were not the medium’s hands. 

It must not be thought that the two stages above described 
are distinctly marked as separate—they pass in and out of 
each other. In both kinds of phenomena we find mixed up 
threads and strings, or what look like “ threads ” and “ strings,” 
connecting them with the medium. ‘The discussion of the 
part played by these “threads” is not the least interesting part 
of this book, and throws a flood of light on the allegations 
of fraud which are commonly made in the case of these 
phenomena. They will no doubt be in due course fully in- 
vestigated and “explained.” Meantime they must be regarded 
as the means by which the phenomena get the “life” or share 
of life which they possess. I will give the author’s own 
summary of these two stages before passing on to the last 
group, which will arouse the greatest interest. 

“The stuff produced by Eva C. appears to move in a 
peculiar way. As long as it is connected with the body by 
‘strings’ or ‘threads’ we may ascribe its movements to 
movements of the muscles. After it is severed it is still 
capable of showing movements of its own, which are proved by 
a change of position or of form. Ina manner which is open 
to no objection the movement of this reptile-like substance 
could be clearly seen by several observers upon the bare skin 
of the body. The movements are slowly undulating and 
follow zigzag and wavy lines, when they take place on the 
body, like the creeping of a snake. When the substance is 
coming out of the organism, for instance from the region of 
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GHOSTS 55 
the navel, it is like a column of thick fatty matter pressed out 
of a tube or some gelatinous matter gradually spreading out 
on a flat substance. 

“The substance goes back into the organism often with a 
sudden springing motion towards the body of the medium, 
which visibly takes the substance to itself again or reabsorbs 
it. ‘The process could never be more closely observed on 
account of its extraordinary and most surprising quickness. 
On some occasions, however, the substance could be observed 
going back into the mouth with chewing and swallowing 
motions, or into other parts of the body.” (A cinematograph 
film of the process of swallowing is printed in the book.) 

“The substance may also simply suddenly disappear—not 
merely be withdrawn into a dark corner of the cabinet, but 
actually vanish and not be found though immediate search be 
made. This happens especially if the medium is startled, for 
instance by the flare of the magnesium or an unexpected noise. 
And just as suddenly as it disappears, so it can reappear again, 
and this although the body of the medium remains quite still. 

« Just as mysterious as the movements of the substance 
is the stage of teleplastic morphogenesis or metamorphosis. 
We are concerned here with the building up of dissimilar parts 
out of the homogeneous plasmatic substance—that is, not with 
a mere increase in volume and mass of the same substance. 
Before our eyes the white, thick, flowing matter throws out 
ends and growths of the queerest elementary forms, like leaves 
or flowers (e.g. orchids or the lower forms of life), like freaks 
of nature which remind us of the most primitive organisms. . . . 
Near these growths we find better-outlined forms which look 
like fingers and hands. At this stage of development the 
material of the ribbon-like structure is homogeneous with the 
original substance. 

“ Finally, we find a whole series of hand forms which stand 
out clearly in the photographs, white and flat as if cut out 
of paper. The examination of enlargements of the photographs 
of these highly suspicious appearances shows that they have 
not the characteristic structure of paper but are made of some 
coagulated substance. Some of the negatives seem to show 
that the substance is fluid or yielding.” Attempts to get the 
same photographic results with gloves failed. 

(3) The third group consists of “ portraits,” fragments~ of 
heads, faces, and “ghosts,’—yes, complete ghosts !—photo- 
graphed in every kind of position and at all sorts of stages 
of developments. The portraits are in some ways the 
queerest, for they seem so obviously real portraits brought 
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in surreptitiously and displayed at the sittings. Readers of 
the book will not, however, be able to accept this “simple” 
explanation, for it does not explain how the same portrait 
can alter during the same sitting and does not relate these 
appearances to the rest of the phenomena. 

These objects disappear and reappear again in the fraction 
of a second, as when an object is visible or invisible with the 
turning on or off of an electric lamp. 

“‘On every occasion, so far as can be judged, at the same 
sitting, the same face is represented. Mostly the later exposi- 
tions are better developed than the earlier. Whenever the 
same appearance was photographed twice consecutively, the 
second photograph showed substantial alterations when com- 
pared with the first. The development of the appearances 
of heads follows three stages :— 

“‘(a) The appearance of the elementary matter in the form 
of white conglomerates, strips, and shreds. 

«(b) The development of flat picture-like portraits either 
upon a soft or upon a panel-like material. 

“(c) The building up in relief of different parts of the face, 
and the coming forth of parts with hair on them upon a flat 
background, till the face is completely modelled. 

“When the form appears and reappears it is difficult to 
decide whether in some way the material of the appearance 
remains, or only the form-character of a particular portrait. 
If the latter, then we have to deal, when the form is again 
seen, with a new work which differs from the first in the same 
way as a second picture of the same object by the same artist 
will differ from the first.” 

Sometimes, when the medium was getting tired, the late 
appearances were not so clear as the earlier. The final dis- 
appearance takes place either quite suddenly or gradually, 
following the stages by which it developed. For illustration, 
I transcribe here some events at one of the sittings. 

‘The appearance was on the left of the medium. Upon 
our suggestion, Eva, who wanted a good photograph, made it 
take up its position on the right side of her head, so that it 
could be taken at the same time by the several cameras 
(probably she did this herself with her hands). 

“T now asked her to choose her own moment for the 
taking of the photographs by opening wide the curtains. 

“She did so. I pressed the button, but the magnesium 
did not go off. I was unscrewing the button-holder to see 
what was wrong, when Eva called out, ‘C’est le contact’ . . . 
and this turned out to be the case. 
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« After this intermezzo Eva again opened the curtains and 
the flash went off. After a short pause the sitting continued. 
And now the head could be seen by Madame Bisson and me 
coming nearer the opening and apparently moving free. It 
was about the size of a child’s head, clad like a nun with a 
white veil. Whilst this was going on Madame Bisson, as if 
moved by an unconscious impulse, seized Eva’s left hand. At 
the same instant I saw the head, which was on the medium’s 
left side, sink as quick as a flash to the ground and vanish. 
The face had seemed to me sketchy and unfinished. 

«* When the head appeared again, Eva spoke and expressed 
the wish that Madame Bisson should cut a hair off it. I 
handed Madame Bisson my pocket scissors, which she took 
with her right hand as the head approached again. Her left 
hand was guided by Eva’s right hand to the head, which was 
now on the edge of the curtain. Madame Bisson now, under 
my directions, since I could see the whole thing from where 
I was, quite near, seized a lock of hair and cut off a length of 
about ten centimetres from it. She at once gave me half, 
which I took. The materialisation disappeared like a flash in 
the direction of Eva, and she cried out. It was as if its 
substance was dissolved and reabsorbed by the medium. 

“Search was made, and nothing found except that the 
knitted garment worn by the medium was found wet through 
for about the breadth of a man’s hand in the middle of the 
left inner side of the lower part of the thigh. The spot did 
not smell, and suggested a bandage soaked through by the 
watery (serous) fluid from an open place.” 

Then follow detailed examinations of the photographs, 
three of which are printed, and the result of a microscopic 
and other tests of the hair, tending to show that it was human 
hair, but not the medium’s. 

3. It has been worth while to give the author’s own 
description of the last group of materialisations, which cul- 
minates in complete “ ghostly forms.” I cannot, in passing 
on now to the concluding discussion, expect “sceptics” to be 
convinced by my brief narrative, and must leave them to 
wrestle with the facts when they read the book. The great 
merit of the whole research is that it is divorced from all 
spiritistic assumptions and clings closely to the bottom fact 
that these appearances are all in some way connected with the 
organism of the medium. True that the phenomena are 
unexplained, and in themselves most weird. ‘True that a 
medium is not an inert piece of matter which can really be 
made the subject of laboratory experiment—in the sense that 
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the experimenter can dictate the appearance which is to be 
produced. Here, as elsewhere, the experimenter must observe 
the conditions, which may be stated shortly as follows :— 

First, the medium must be in a fit state of health ; results 
are not obtained except at the price of a certain amount of 
physical exhaustion on her part. Next, due regard must be 
had to her sensitiveness, which is acute. A sudden interrup- 
tion may have serious results, for instance, an effort to grab 
the phenomena: and moreover grabbing won’t do any good. 
Even the elementary substance, when grabbed, slips out of the 
hand, like a snake, or suddenly disappears out of the hand 
that holds it. And such irruptions impede experiments by 
alarming the medium’s sensitiveness. Again, the “circle” 
must be friendly. The medium’s consciousness will be affected 
by a hostile atmosphere, and experiments will fail. The 
author, during the years of these experiments, gradually dis- 
pensed, he tells us, with many of the usual accessories of 
mediumistic séances, and got away from the _ spiritistic 
accompaniment. But even he had to bow the knee in the 
temple of Rimmon to some extent, for in a trance condition 
the medium feels as if she was operated on by some intelli- 
gence outside her own, even if that intelligence be really (as 
the author provisionally assumes) only her own sub-conscious- 
ness or that of other people in the room. And, lastly, the 
experiments cannot be conducted in white light. The flash 
used for taking the photographs nearly always destroys the 
materialisation. The author advises red light for the sittings ; 
and, as he points out, it is not so very remarkable that these 
phenomena avoid strong light, for all organic growths at their 
conception or in the first state of development best flourish 
in the dark, and red light he considers the most favourable 
light to use to avoid dark sittings. 

Very much has been passed over in the above summary 
of this book, not least the most remarkable chapter in which 
Schrenck-Notzing discusses the “ hypothesis of fraud.” The 
possibility of deception or self-deception is frankly faced. 
“Considered objectively, a whole series of the photographs 
favours the hypothesis of fraud.” And yet a closer examina- 
tion shows that fraud is not the explanation. It is true that 
the medium will help herself with her hands, if she is allowed 
a chance, for she is anxious for the results, and a materialisation 
(which is only produced with great effort and with pangs like 
the pangs of childbirth) is difficult to manage and wants 
“arranging” to be displayed to the sitters. ‘True that the 
materialisations are full of foldings, ragged ends (some most 
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curious, as in the case of a half-finished nose in one photo- 
graph), threads, and strings, or what looks like them—and 
that these suggest trickery. Yet a closer consideration of the 
circumstances, helped by the photographs, shows important 
differences from manufactured articles, and experiment proves 
that under the conditions of the sittings a sufficiency of 
material could not possibly have been brought in without 
detection. And how can fraud be the explanation on those 
occasions when the whole manifestation took place in full 
view of the sitter—the first appearance, the development, 
the completion, and the disappearance? or at a naked 
sitting? or at a sitting where the medium’s hands, head, 
and body is wholly sewn up? Further, the whole result 
of the four years’ work is confirmed by a series of supple- 
mentary sittings with another medium, where the phenomena 
go through the same stages of development. I must leave 
this part of the book with the greatest reluctance, for it throws 
a most extraordinary light on all previous accounts of similar 
phenomena which have been vouched for by credible witnesses 
and discredited by sceptics. It will be enough to say that 
to re-read Podmore’s two volumes after reading Schrenck- 
Notzing will be found most illuminating. | Podmore’s 
ingenuity will be as attractive as ever. But the alleged facts 
which he seeks to discredit will give most’ furiously to think— 
for they fall into line with this most recent and thorough 
examination ; they are no longer incredible ; we appear at last 
to be standing firmly at the beginning of a new science of the 
powers of the human organism, to be emerging into (it is 
true) a new and strange country from a region of mere fairy- 
and wonder-land, in which everything reported was so strange 
and incredible, or reported so badly, that nothing sometimes 
seemed left which could be accepted as fact. 

Enough has perhaps now been given to arouse curiosity and 
interest in the research carried out by Schrenck-Notzing. Not 
the least valuable part of his work is that he avoids all con- 
clusions and is content to observe and record facts. But it 
is worth while here to make some comparison of this work 
with the work of other investigators and to try to discover 
the line of future progress. Ordinary English readers of 
psychical literature, if I may judge from my own experience, 
have been brought up too exclusively upon a diet of trance 
phenomena depending mainly upon trance speech or automatic 
writing. From the many years old work of Crookes with 
D. D. Home hardly any serious effort to investigate “ physical 
phenomena ” physically can be found in English till the recent 
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short work of Dr Crawford. The English investigations of 
the case of Eusapia Palladino are most incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. Upon the Continent it has been different. 
Much work both in French and German has been devoted to 
“‘materialisations,” which have been regarded, in contrast to 
the view prevalent in this country, as affording the most 
hopeful line of research. Asa result the relation of the two 
sets of phenomena to each other and to the hypothesis of 
spiritism is not as commonly recognised as seems desirable. 
A few words may therefore not be out of place upon this 
subject. 

First of all, ghosts have become “real.” Ghosts have a living 
substance. It is true that this substance is borrowed. Where 
there zs a ghost, there there is a medium. But the traditional 
ghost has been rightly described. It is white and “filmy,” 
and moves with a gliding motion, and disappears at cock-crow, 
with daylight, and is frightened away by noise, for instance 
the firing of a pistol. And the old stories of its diaphanous 
nature, its power to appear and disappear, and walk through 
doors, are all true. Loving hands have indeed in vain 
attempted to embrace its unsubstantial form. The poet's 
vision is true :— 

(The) unsubstantial form eludes (our) grasp ; 
As often as that eager grasp is made, 


The Phantom parts, but parts to reunite 
And reassume his place before (our) sight. 


But the ghost’s reality opens new problems. How is it 
generated? ‘This is the first problem to investigate, and the 
one towards which Schrenck-Notzing directs himself, though 
no solution is yet visible. What intelligence gives it its birth 
and its form? ‘This is the second and still greater problem, 
and this problem will not be solved by the methods of 
Schrenck-Notzing alone, apart from the methods of the English 
school. For the purpose of his inquiry Schrenck-Notzing 
rightly discards the spiritistic hypothesis. He is dealing with 
material things. He is establishing objective facts, which 
have to fit somehow into the world as we know it, and to 
be tacked on to the mystery of the living organism. ‘The 
facts are indeed curious ones, much more curious than the 
ordinary trance phenomena, such as automatic writing, to 
which we have become accustomed, or the ordinary control of 
body by mind in waking life, which we take for granted, 
though we cannot explain. But what is this mind which can 
do these things? Are they, in common with all other “ occult ” 
phenomena, to be explained by sub-consciousness, suggestion, 
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and telepathy? Are all “miracles” but instances of the 
unknown power of the intelligence embodied in the organism ? 

It is worth while summarising the present position of the 
spiritistic hypothesis in the light of the new possibilities opened 
out by the investigation of materialisation. 

First, it is not possible not to relate the Gospel story with 
the new knowledge. Nearly all the physical appearances of 
the risen Christ, so far as the “conditions” are related, took 
place under “suitable” conditions from the point of view of 
their being materialisations. They occur in the early morning, 
“whilst it was still dark,” or in the evening on the road to 
Emmaus, or in the room with a “circle” of disciples. We 
may expect, when Schrenck-Notzing and many other people’s 
researches are fully confirmed and recognised, to find that the 
Higher Criticism will no longer trouble to deny the reality of 
the appearances. ‘The “’Touch Me not” to Mary and “ Reach 
hither thy hand” to Thomas will find parallels, have already 
found parallels, in the séance room, but the reality (which will 
be accepted) of the appearance will no longer be a proof in 
itself of the reality of the survival. The test of the same body 
will no longer be sufficient. Bodies of this kind are created 
by the intelligence of the sub-consciousness. The test must 
be a test devoted to discover what intelligence or sub- 
consciousness or consciousness is at work to give form to the 
ghostly body. Materialisations do not differ from other 
experiments in psychical research by affording a miraculous 
proof, even if its own nature permitted the mind to be 
“convinced” by miracle. We shall still, so far as we trust 
to reason, be left to argument ; so far as we trust to faith, to 
deeper springs of our nature which we cannot explain. 

Argument to prove survival in the future, as in the past, 
so far as it rests on facts and not on general or prior con- 
siderations, will still be based on three groups of phenomena. 

(a) The returning spirit may make an emotional appeal 
which is recognised by friends and relations. It behaves “ just 
like him.” The literature of psychical research is full of 
instances which were convincing to those who experienced 
them. But these facts are not facts for others who do not 
share the emotion (and to whom they are often even 
ridiculous), and are to the sceptic sufficiently explained by 
“suggestion.” ‘This will be the explanation, this zs the explana- 
tion offered of the behaviour of the most life-like ghost on 
the pages of any Schrenck-Notzing. Schrenck-Notzing indeed 
quotes a case of a materialisation of a portrait by Rubens 
which seems clearly due to sub-consciousness and not an 
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outside mind, just as sub-consciousness is the explanation 
offered of the ordinary trance phenomena. 

(6) The returning spirit may act or speak “ in character.” 
This, to the ordinary man, is the strongest proof, and since 
character is a fixed thing, it is perhaps the strongest proof to 
the scientific mind. ‘Two instances of my meaning may be 
given. Christ’s appearance on the shore of the lake is “in 
character ” more than any other of the appearances. We feel 
that His reiterated “Feed My sheep” cannot have been 
invented by the sub-consciousness or suggested ab extra 
by the minds of the disciples. It springs, we feel, from His 
very own personality, just as much as if one of the parables, 
which can be no one’s but His, had been spoken on the 
occasion. The story is real; the characters are real; if we 
accept the view that the Ghost is real, we have to ask our- 
selves if it is inspired by anything else than the consciousness of 
Jesus. It is when the dramatic play of personalities (which 
is common at mediumistic séances) becomes thus “ creative ” 
that we have the strongest proof that a so-called dead mind 
still survives.’ 

A second illustration will make this clearer. It shall be taken 
from a quite modern source and not from a materialisation. 
At the end of the recently published Har of Dionysus, the com- 
municating intelligences, purporting to be Professor Butcher 
and Dr Verrall, comment upon their own work. “Isn't it 
S.H.ish (they say) and A.W.ish ?”—meaning, isn’t it like the 
two communicators. And this is just what it is. The puzzle 
which is set and unravelled is just the sort of puzzle that 
the two men would have contrived. It is because of this, 
not because the puzzle is set and later answered, that the 
incident is such a strong one for the purpose of proof. Cross- 
correspondences by themselves, of the most elaborate kind, 
prove nothing except one intelligence working in two mediums. 
They still leave the question open, whose is that intelligence / 

(c) The third group of phenomena consists of the ordinary 
incidents which are relied upon in proof of personality, recol- 
lections of all kinds of trivial facts known only to the com- 
municant, or shared by him with only one or two persons. 
Striking as are the incidents recorded in this group, they cannot 
from their nature be convincing. They would not even be 
convincing if they contained records of the Myers’ test which 
had proved successful—I mean the delivery by the communi- 

1 It is worth noting that the story occurs in the chapter of St John’s 


Gospel which has generally been regarded by the critics as clearly an 
addendum, It is not stated what time of day it was. 
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cator of a message written down before death and known only 
to himself. They can always be ascribed to telepathy, if 
necessary from the communicator when alive, or to the sub- 
consciousness of living persons. Materialisations may be 
expected to add to the number of such incidents, but they 
will not make them more convincing. The fact that the 
“ghost” and the living man both have a finger missing or 
a wart on the nose can be ascribed just as well to the sub- 
consciousness of the medium, if that inspires the form, as to 
the mind of the dead person, if that inspires it. Proof does 
not lie along the lines of-an ordinary “recognition” scene from 
the stage. No cheap and easy “ lusis ” of man’s tragi-comedy 
will be found along the road by which the unskilful dramatist 
winds up his play happily in the last lines of the last act. 
We must expect, if there is to be scientific proof, that it will 
only be hardly won as the result of much toil and many long 
and patient investigations (in which all these elements will 
play a part); and it is right that the preliminary work should 
continue to be carried on in the spirit of Schrenck-Notzing 
and in that of much of the work of the Society of Psychical 
Research if a firm bridge based on facts and reason is to be 
built across the gulf to the unknown and (may be) unknowable 
other shore. 


And we have to remember that when all is said and proved 
about survival, the fundamental questions will still remain. 
Survival is at best a “temporary ” affair. It is difficult to. 
think of it as worth possessing, unless it will answer for us the 
questions to which we in this life fail to find the answer, the 
questions, of which the very nature of time forbids an answer, 
the questions of “ eternal life.” 


W. G. BRAITHWAITE. 


Lonpon, 





THE BASIS OF REUNION. 


WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lrrr., 
Fellow of University College, London. 


THE question of reunion is essential to the future well-being, 
if not even to the future existence, of Christianity. No 
comment has more frequently been made during the war 
than the criticism—sometimes friendly, more often hostile— 
that the Church has failed conspicuously to rise to the oppor- 
tunity which the war has presented to her. Like most 
generalisations, the criticism is misleading and inaccurate. 
There are respects in which the Church of England and the 
Free Churches have risen magnificently to their opportunity ; 
and there are other respects in which they have all alike failed. 
But in so far as the comment has a measure of truth in it, it 
is merely pointing to the very obvious truism that a divided 
Church can never speak with authority to a divided world; 
or in plain English, that those who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones. And when the present world-conflict in 
the field is at an end, the Church, if she continues divided, 
will be unable to speak with authority to a world which will 
be divided in other and subtler ways. Her only chance of 
recovering her true position as a spiritual mother of men is 
to recover first of all her own unity, which was an essential 
element in her original foundation and inferentially, if not 
explicitly, a condition of her security. 

The question of reunion is, further, ecumenical. It 
affects all communions in Christendom alike. Half-measures, 
parochially conceived measures, measures of Church Pacifists, 
who think in terms of two or three branches of the divided 
Church instead of thinking in terms of them all, are not 
merely of questionable utility, but they are a positive danger 
and embarrassment. It is obvious that there must be many 


individual movements before there is the slightest chance of a 
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great all-embracing corporate reunion. But there are Bolos 
even in affairs of the Church: and they work and scheme 
to bring about a premature, inconclusive, thoughtless peace 
between separate communions, regardless of the interests of 
the whole. The watch-cry of the religious Bolos is inter- 
communion. ‘ Why do we continue to fight, more especially 
on the mission field? Do our differences really matter? Why 
not lay them all aside and reunite at once, as good Christians 
should, around the table of our Divine Lord?” It is a 
plausible cry ; it is generally well meant; it is believed to be 
a step in the direction of mending the seamless garment of the 
Church. ‘That position is now familiar to all of us under the 
name of Kikuyu. A recent writer, Mr Leslie Shane, in his 
illuminating book The End of a Chapter, looking at that 
question from a Roman Catholic standpoint, says :— 


“ The world crisis found Anglicanism cloven between the rival claims of 
the Bishops of Uganda and Zanzibar, who had collided in the African Mission 
Field on the question as to whether their amazed converts were Catholics or 
Protestants. The Kikuyu question, as it was called, was referred to the 
worthy Archbishop of Canterbury, who decided ex cathedra that they could be 
both or either, provided they did no violence to Church principles. Whereat 
‘one archangel retired behind a cloud and two cherubs at least were ad- 
monished for laughing.” 


It was quite right to admonish the cherubs for laughing : 
it was most improper—they should have been weeping! 

There are some ardent souls who are very keenly interested 
in the steps which are being taken to effect an amalgamation 
of the sundry Presbyterian bodies; but who would regard 
with horror any conception of reunion which would include 
the Scarlet Woman of their hereditary prejudices. In the 
Church of England there are some who view with favour, if 
with some mistrust, a growing understanding between what 
they are pleased to call the Low Church and the High Church ; 
but who never realise what a small fraction of Christendom 
the Church of England is. There are yet others who have a 
genuine zeal and concern to see the barriers removed which 
separate the Church of England from the Nonconformist 
bodies, and to see unity restored once again to all those who 
are included under the general head of Protestant, 2.e. those 
who do not acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope. Now 
these are all excellent aims in themselves—excellent so far as 
they go; but they are wretched panaceas for the wounds of a 
divided Church, if those who hold them are going to regard 
them—as, alas! they often are regarded—as ends in themselves 
and not merely means towards an end. It is difficult to 
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conceive anything more disastrous than the success of a 
propaganda which might unite all the so-called Protestant 
bodies into one Federal Union, leaving out altogether the 
Roman communion and the Orthodox communions. Such a 
result, if achieved, would be the worst possible travesty of the 
true unity of the Church as conceived by her Divine Founder ; 
and, moreover, it would be in a position of unstable equi- 
librium, for it would be based upon no sound principle, but 
merely on devices of human ingenuity and resourcefulness. 
Reunion can mean one thing only—the restoration of com- 
plete communion between all branches of the Christian Church 
throughout the world—Roman, Orthodox, and Protestant— 
which confess our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, and 
the formation of all such communions into a visible unity. 
That is the one kind of reunion worth working for or praying 
for. Has such a great visible unity of the Church ever 
existed? Most certainly, it existed in the early centuries to 
a greater or less degree, and was not completely shattered 
until a.p. 1054, the date of the schism between West and 
East. Such a unity is not inconsistent with the springing up 
of sects and heresies, first individual and then corporate. 
While human nature remains human, individuals will go 
astray and draw others after them. ‘The existence of freak 
sects may continue as parasites on the body of the Church. 
“The unity of the Church,” as Mr Lacey in his Paddock 
Lectures rightly observes, “is not intended to embrace 
every vagary of thought and practice which claims to be 
Christian.” It is not impossible that such a unity may be 
restored by patient, prayerful, self-sacrificing work on the 
part of the leaders in the Christian Churches, who are content 
to sow what they themselves will almost certainly never live 
to see fructify. It is probable that in the decades and 
centuries to come, the grateful appreciation of Christendom 
will go out to the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America for having with unexampled boldness of 
vision, and yet humility of purpose, set on foot in 1910 the 
present movement for the World’s Conference on Faith and 
Order. Their original resolution called upon all Christian 
communions throughout the world which confess our Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour to unite with them in 
arranging for a conference for the consideration of questions 
touching faith and order. 

It is neither necessary nor possible to describe in any detail 
here what has taken place since that historic Church Session 
in Cincinnati in 1910. It can, however, be rapidly surveyed. 
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A Commission of three American bishops and one priest was 
sent over to confer with the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York on the whole matter. Their Graces, impressed with 
the reality and importance of the proposal, appointed a 
representative committee of bishops, priests, and laymen, 
charged not with any plenipotentiary authority, but merely 
with the sufficiently responsible duty of holding a watching 
brief for the archbishops and reporting progress from time 
to time, but also of advancing the whole undertaking by 
conferences first among themselves and then with leaders of 
the Free Churches. ‘The committee was in itself a highly 
representative body. The bishops were represented by leaders 
such as the Bishops of Bath and Wells (Chairman), Oxford, 
Winchester, and Ely ; lay opinion varied from that represented 
by Mr Athelstan Riley to that represented by Dr Eugene 
Stock. The American Episcopal Church soon got into 
communication with the principal non-Episcopal Churches 
of North America; those bodies responded willingly, and 
appointed their own Commissions, and in their turn they 
communicated with the parent organisations of their respec- 
tive bodies in the United Kingdom. As a result, the Free 
Churches in this country appointed each its own Commission, 
and each Commission one representative, thus forming a 
committee representative of all the chief Free Churches. 
This Free Church Committee naturally contains some of the 
most eminent and respected names of Nonconformity ; but, 
like the Church of England Committee, it is in no sense 
plenipotentiary, and must refer back for instructions to the 
separate communions and ultimately to the separate Free 
Churches which lie behind it. 

From what has already been said it will be seen that the 
American Episcopal Church has acted in no narrow or 
parochial spirit. But her activity has by no means ended in 
what has been already mentioned. It is safe to assert that 
during the seven years that have elapsed since the Church 
Session of 1910, progress then unexpected has been made. 
By January 1916, fifty-five separate Commissions had been 
appointed, each representing a branch of the Christian Church, 
each with the same object of paving the way towards a future 
Conference on Faith and Order, which will be in the true sense 
of the term ecumenical. Among these Commissions are 
those representative of all the various communions of the 
Church of England, i.e. those in the British Dominions, 
Colonies and Dependencies, and in certain foreign lands. 

One of the most interesting aspects of this whole question 
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is the possibility of the ultimate participation of the Roman 
Catholic Church and of the several branches of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. On this topic one must speak with reserve 
and with caution, because any attempt to overestimate the 
significance of what has already taken place would be liable to 
-set back the desired result and lead to a fatal estrangement. 

The movement includes among its friends and sympathisers 
many individual Roman Catholic and Orthodox prelates, priests, 
and lay-people. That is encouraging, but it is not enough. 
One of the earliest steps taken by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America was to arrange an interview with Cardinal 
Gibbons. ‘“ His Eminence expressed friendly interest in the 
subject, a desire to be kept informed of the progress of the 
movement, and a conviction both that clear statements of 
positions would show them to be nearer together than had been 
supposed, and that only good could come of the effort to promote 
the spirit in which such a conference should be undertaken. 
Similar sentiments have been expressed orally by Cardinal 
Farley, and by letter by a number of other cardinals, arch- 
bishops, bishops and priests of the Roman Catholic Church in 
various parts of the world.”’ From the Vatican, Cardinal 
Gasparri has written to express the interest of the Holy Father 
in this “ project of examining, in a sincere spirit and without 
prejudice, the essential form of the Church.” An influential 
Episcopal deputation is already appointed in America and is 
ready to proceed, when the time is ripe, to Rome, and that 
visit, fraught as it is with incalculable possibilities for the future 
peace of the Church, may not be very long deferred. 

With the Greek Orthodox Church the situation has shown 
more definite progress than can be expected in the case of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Between the so-called Protestant 
bodies and the Orthodox communions there are not, and 
never have been, the thorny questions of recognition, which 
still exist in the case of the relations with the Roman Catholics. 
An indication of this may be found in the comparative 
readiness and ease with which an international movement, 
such as the World’s Student Christian Federation, found it 
possible to multiply points of contact and form links with 
university students in Orthodox countries, frequently with the 
open approval and encouragement of the responsible religious 
leaders. In the movemeni for reunion, the chief link with 
the Orthodox world has been Archbishop Platon of the Holy 
Orthodox Church of Russia in New York, who has expressed 


1 Report of Joint Commission to General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 1913, p. 11. 
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hearty approval of the undertaking:, .'The~present situation 
in Russia makes it impossible to forecast the religious outlook 
with any more certainty than the political. It will be remem- 
bered that last year, 1917, the United States Government 
sent to Russia a special diplomatic Mission, which included 
intentionally two leading American religious leaders—Dr John 
R. Mott and Mr Charles R. Crane, whose special function 
it was to investigate the religious situation in Russia and, 
as far as they were allowed, to offer to Russia a mission of 
help on the religious side on analogous lines to those on which 
the rest of the Mission offered political help and support. 
The confidential unofficial reports of Dr Mott upon this 
aspect of the work of the Mission are of extraordinary interest 
and significance. They showed that an entirely new spirit 
was moving in the Russian Church; that that Church was 
susceptible as never before to friendly advances from the 
West ; that the prospects of an understanding with the West 
—at any rate, with the non-Roman West—were never before 
so hopeful. Dr Mott received on leaving the personal assur- 
ances in writing of the head of the reconstituted Holy Synod 
that, as far as his personal efforts were concerned, the Russian 
Church would be officially represented at the future World 
Conference on Faith and Order. Since then, much that is 
intensely disappointing has happened in Russia; but it is 
difficult to suppose that, when peace is restored, the situation 
of the Orthodox Church will be one less open to friendly 
advances than it was before the outbreak of war, and there 
is good reason for hoping that it may be much more open. 

Such, then, is the general position of the movement which 
aims at promoting the reunion of Christendom. It may be 
described as the first serious attempt made, not by mere 
individuals but by corporate bodies, to achieve a result which 
all would agree in regarding as desirable, but which many 
regard as idealistic, quixotic, impossible. At any rate, no 
previous attempt has ever gone so far in the direction of 
producing a favourable atmosphere for the proper consideration 
of the great underlying problems, an atmosphere which can 
be best described by a term used in one of the manifestos 
issued in America by the Commission of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, a truce of God. 

It appears likely that in a good many of the Free Churches 
the progress in the matter of readiness to consider proposals 
for reunion is greater than in the Church of England. Most 
of the Free Churches are more homogeneous, more closely 
knit, more easily handled as a whole by their accredited leaders 
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than is the Church of England. It takes a longer time and 6 Tc 


a greater effort to make an impression of any kind upon The 
the Church of England than upon any other non-Roman and 
communion. agre 
It is not to be expected that the World Conference on on | 
Faith and Order will be held in the near future, still less in in 1 
the immediate future. If one considers what has taken place and 
in the eight years since 1910, one realises that slow and steady | 
advance is the most which can be looked for. It may be fror 
decades before the conference itself is held. It is anticipated hea 
that the conference when held will be in North America, not exis 
in Kurope. A good many advantages, into which it is not agr 
practicable to enter here, would attach to holding the con- wit 
ference in American surroundings. ‘The conference will not its 
be charged with working out any particular scheme of unity ; Sor 
least of all a scheme of unity based upon mere outward Go 
uniformity. Above all; it is important to realise that the cor 
eventual conference, as conceived by its promoters, will not inv 
be plenipotentiary ; it will have no power to pledge or commit doc 
those bodies participating in it ; its functions will be to confer : tio! 
it will be, it is hoped, an ecumenical conference, but not res 
an ecumenical council. ant 
Reference has already been made to the formation of the ele 
Archbishops’ Committee on Faith and Order, and to the is 
creation of a central committee representing the several rec 
corresponding Free Church Commissions. One of the most - nai 
interesting, and in some respects most promising results of 
the whole movement, has been the meeting in common session to 
in the historic Jerusalem chamber of the Church of England pu 
Committee and the representatives of the English Free an 
Churches Commissions. It would be improper for anyone als 
privileged to take part in those conferences to reveal more Ch 
of the proceedings than has by common consent been pub- 
lished ; but it is not improper to emphasise the fact that if ur 
the atmosphere in which those conferences were held were m 
the atmosphere of the Churches represented at them, the W 
problem of reunion, as between the Church of England and de 
the Free Churches, would have made already a notable advance co 
towards solution. ‘There has been throughout the proceedings vi 
courtesy, absence of embittered controversy, readiness to VE 
understand the position of those from whom one differs— by 
and, notwithstanding all this, an absence of any desire to 
compromise. fa 
As a result of several meetings in common session and p 
of joint committee work, the first interim Report, entitled cc 
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“ 'Towards Christian Unity,” was published in February 1916. 
The full document appeared at the time in the Church papers 
and elsewhere, and consisted of three parts: a statement of 
agreement on matters of faith; a statement of agreement 
on matters relating to order; and a statement of differences 
in relation to matters of order which require further study 
and discussion. 

The first somewhat surprising result which emerges even 
from these headings, and still more from the matter under each 
heading, is that the matters on which differences are found to 
exist are matters of order, not of faith. The statement of 
agreement on matters of faith—briefly summarised—begins 
with an assertion of the progressive revelation of God, reaching 
its culmination in the person of Jesus Christ, the incarnate 
Son of God; it shows this revelation, accepted as the Word of 
God, to be the basis of the life of the Christian Church and to 
constitute the permanent spiritual value of the Bible; and as 
involving a positive doctrine of God, from which follow the 
doctrines concerning human nature and destiny, sin, redemp- 
tion through the incarnation and the atoning death and 
resurrection of Christ. ‘The statement ends with the accept- 
ance of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as affirming essential 
elements of the Christian faith, and an affirmation that there 
is no contradiction between the acceptance of the miracles 
recited in the creeds and that of the principle of order in 
nature. 

Turning to matters relating to order, agreement is found 
to exist upon the existence of the Church as being in the 
purpose of our Lord one visible society ; upon the sacraments 
and the Lord’s Supper as not only declaratory symbols, but 
also effective channels of grace; and upon the existence in the 
Church of a ministry of manifold gifts and functions. 

It is a matter for profound thankfulness to find a willing and 
unanimous recognition of aspects of the Church and the sacra- 
ments which are vital to members of the Church of England. 
With a candour and desire to recognise facts as they are, the 
document ends with a frank statement of matters of order 
concerning which differences exist, including the nature of the 
visible society, the Church, the conditions upon which the 
validity of the sacraments depends, and the method or channel 
by or through which the ministry derives its authority. 

This important Report would undoubtedly have received 
far more attention than it has done, had it not been for the 
preoccupations consequent upon the war. It was a foregone 
conclusion that it would be warmly received by the Evangelical 
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Church Press and by the Free Church Press. But it received 
a more favourable reception from the Church Times than could 
have been expected of that journal. The Church Times re- 
garded it as an important step forward, and gave it a favour- 
able editorial notice. The two years which have elapsed 
since its publication have not been idle years. A second 
Report, with the same title, has recently been published. It 
marks a great advance on the first Report. It states that 
“the visible unity of the body of Christ is not adequately ex- 
pressed in the co-operation of the Christian Churches for moral 
influence and social service, . . . but could only be fully realised 
through community of worship, faith, and order, including 
common participation in the Lord’s Supper.” Then follows 
the most significant statement with respect to the historical 
Episcopate, viz.: “The first fact which we agree to 
acknowledge, that the position of Episcopacy, in the greater 
part of Christendom, as the recognised organ of the unity and 
continuity of the Church is such that the members of the 
Episcopal Chuyches ought not to be expected to abandon it in 
assenting to any basis of reunion.” ‘That agreement, if it 
receives the support of the separate Churches, removes one of 
the chief stumbling-blocks in the way of reunion. It is of 
cardinal importance, because any partial reunion which did not 
contain that basis inter alia would bar the door to the ultimate 
reunion of all Christendom, which is the only true reunion 
and the only one worth seeking. 

The second Report formulates certain positions for con- 
sideration by -all the parts of a divided Christendom as the 
necessary conditions of any possibility of reunion. They 
may be summarised under the following heads: (1) the 
effective preservation of the historic Episcopate, (2) the re- 
assumption by the Episcopate of a constitutional form, both 
as regards method of election and method of government, 
and (3) the acceptance of the fact of Episcopacy and not any 
theory as to its character. 

The atmosphere or spirit of the Report is in some ways 
more important even than the positions agreed upon, and this 
atmosphere is shown most clearly by the closing paragraph, 
which states that it must be felt by all good-hearted Christians 
an intolerable burden to find themselves permanently separated 
from those in whose characters and lives they recognise the 
surest evidences of the indwelling Spirit. 

There are many criticisms which might be pressed against 
the work already done by the Archbishops’ Committee, in 
concert with their Free Church colleagues; there are many 
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difficulties which might be raised. ‘The end of the explora- 
tion,” said Livingstone, “is the beginning of the enterprise.” 
At present, greater progress has apparently been made in this 
country than in other countries. But the Reports which have 
been issued do not represent more than the exploratory stage. 
The enterprise is only begun, and it will need any amount of 
wisdom, tact, inspiration, and patience if it is to eventuate in 
a World Conference on Faith and Order, and if that conference 
is to eventuate in reunion. 

Thus far the Archbishops’ Committee has been concerned 
only with the relations: of the Church of England to the Free 
Churches, though in the minds of some, if not of all, members 
of the committee the thought of the relations to the Roman 
and Orthodox Churches has remained constantly in the back- 
ground as an underlying concern. On that all-important 
topic what can be said? Not the most optimistic amongst 
the friends of reunion can regard the position in relation to 
Rome as exactly hopeful. It is true that, as in the case of 
the relations with the Free Churches, investigation will show 
that the differences which are found to exist are differences 
principally of order and not of faith. It is not matters of 
faith primarily which separate the Churchmen of this country 
from the great Roman communion; though undoubtedly 
there are tenets of modern Romanism which, if insisted upon 
too rigorously as de fide, may block the path of reunion— 
tenets such as the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
of the Corporal Assumption of our Lady, and of the ‘T'ran- 
substantiation theory of the Real Presence. But far more 
menacing to the success of any proposals for reunion are the 
questions of order connected with the claim of the Pope, as 
occupant of the “Cathedra Petri,” to be the centre and origin 
of unity in the whole Church, and to wield a monarchical 
jurisdiction over the Church in virtue of the potentior 
principalitas inherent in his see, and to be the vicegerent 
of Christ on earth, notwithstanding the fact that he occupies 
his position without the elective voice of the episcopate of 
the whole Church, with indeed the support of only a fraction 
of that episcopate. The present dominance of ultramontan- 
ism in the policy of the Curia is not an encouraging feature ; 
even less encouraging is the notorious and incontrovertible 
association of the Holy See with Germanophile influences 
during the present war, which cannot fail to create prejudices 
in the minds of ardent friends of reunion in the Allied 
countries—prejudices which it may take many years to remove. 
There is also in the way the persistent refusal to recognise 
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the validity of Anglican orders, coupled, it must be admitted, 
with the refusal to condemn them. Such are a few of the 
outstanding problems on that side of the question of reunion 
concerned with Roman relations, as considered in the most 
general terms. The situation, taken as a whole, has a good 
many elements of cheer and encouragement. But it would 
be a false and dangerous policy to look on one side only of 
the picture. For Churchmen, the religious horizon is heavy 
with clouds. ‘There is the Kikuyu cloud hanging over the 
next Lambeth conference, which may set back the cause of 
reunion for decades and stir up embittered feelings. There 
is the cloud of Undenominationalism, which is spreading over 
the religious life of the nation. No one has a higher regard 
than the present writer for the marvellous work done by 
agencies such as the Y.M.C.A. during the war, and that 
organisation has earned the sincere gratitude of the nation; 
but the ministering to the physical needs of men, while a 
necessary handmaid of religion, is not the whole of religion. 
There is, it seems to me, the danger of Modernism, rightly 
recognised by the late Pope Pius, in his encyclical Pascendi, 
as one of the serious obstacles confronting the Christian 
Church as a whole. 

This is a dark side of the horizon. Blacker clouds have, 
however, before now appeared in Church history and have 
been dispersed. For those who have the true welfare of the 
Church at heart, the constructive work of labouring towards 
the restoration of its essential and primitive unity is one 
which will occupy their time, interest, and imagination, and 
which will go on bearing fruits of fellowship and not of 
discord during the years -when the difficulties which now 
threaten have been dispersed. 


WALTER W. SETON. 


University Cotiecr, Lonpon. 
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THE LIBERAL POSITION IN REGARD TO 
THE CREEDS AND THE HEREFORD 
APPOINTMENT. 


I. 
THe Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D. 


PRoressor Kirsopp Lake has raised a very pertinent question, 
toward the answer to which I would ask leave to offer a brief 
contribution. His article or note amounts to asking, What 
ought to be the Liberal position in regard to the Creeds? He 
criticises one view, and rightly claims to offer another. I 
should be glad if I might be allowed to add yet a third, which 
has indeed much in common with both the others, and might 
be said to lie rather between them. 

Perhaps we should begin by delimiting our subject, which 
has the advantage of having a clear delimitation. In the first 
place, it is a question within the Liberal camp. Other schools 
will have other views; but with these we are not concerned. 
In the second place, it is a general question, and not (except 
accidentally) either personal or historical. I do not think that 
there is so far any generally accepted Liberal doctrine in regard 
to the Creeds. It might be a good thing if we could agree 
on one. But in any case, it will be well to aim at clear 
thinking on the subject; and we shall do that best by discuss- 
ing possible alternatives. 

As between Professor Lake and Dr Henson, I think I 
should agree more with the former. At least I should regard 
the phrase “accepting the Creeds ex animo” as a rather loose 
mode of expression. I believe it is one that is frequently 
used; but in the mouth of those who use it, 1 suspect that 
it often does not mean quite what it says. For instance, in 
the case of Dr Henson, I submit that it would be nearer the 
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mark if he had said that he honestly (=ea animo) believed 
his views to be entirely compatible or in accordance with the 
Creeds. 

There are two objections to the phrase “accepting the 
Creeds ” :— 

(1) It is inconsistent with the psychology of belief. To 
“accept” means in this connection to “accept on authority,” 
to receive as propounded from without. But the Liberal does 
not do that. For him, beliefs that are to deserve the name 
of beliefs cannot be dictated. The man himself must assent 
to them as a free agent. The Liberal as such may assent 
to the Creeds, but his assent will be deliberate and reasoned ; 
it will not be of that wholesale kind which is often implied 
when we speak of “accepting” the Creeds. That, I feel sure, 
is the way in which Dr Henson will have wished his words to 
be taken. 

(2) There is another reason why I conceive that he must 
have done this. No one—not even the Archbishop—would 
have had any right to demand of him the wholesale acceptance 
of the Creeds. No such demand is contained in any of the 
formularies of the Church of England. 

The Sixth Article lays down that 


“Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation: so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man, that it should be believed as an article of the Faith, or 
be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” 


It is true that the Eighth Article goes on to say that the 
Three Creeds (Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian) “ought 
thoroughly to be received and believed: for they may be 
proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” But at 
this point the Liberal puts in something of a demurrer. He 
urges that the conception of scriptural proof is different now 
from what it was both at the time when the Creeds were 
drawn up and also at the Reformation. On this ground he 
claims to have the right of revising—indeed he is compelled 
to revise—what he accepts as proved and what he does not. 

And, apart from that, three later Articles qualify con- 
siderably the nature of the authority on which the Creeds are 
supposed to rest. 

Article XTX speaks thus of the fallibility of the Church: 


**As the Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch have erred ; so 
also the Church of Rome hath erred, not only in their living and manner of 
Ceremonies, but also in matters of Faith.” 
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Article XX lays down that : 


“It is not lawful for the Church to ordain any thing that is contrary to 
God’s Word written, neither may it so expound one place of Scripture, that 
it be repugnant to another. Wherefore, although the Church be a witness 
and a keeper of holy Writ, yet, as it ought not to decree any thing against the 
same, so besides the same ought it not to enforce any thing to be believed for 
necessity of Salvation.” 


And Article XXI goes on to restrict considerably the 
authority even of those General Councils from which the 
Creeds are conceived to derive their validity : 


‘*When they be gathered together, (forasmuch as they be an assembly of 
men, whereof all be not governed with the Spirit and Word of God,) they 
may err, and sometimes have erred, even in things pertaining unto God. 
Wherefore things ordained by them as necessary to salvation have neither 
strength nor authority, unless it may be declared that they be taken out of 
holy Scripture.” 


It will be seen from the above how well the Liberal is 
safeguarded on the side of the Creeds. ‘They cannot be held 
at his head in quite such peremptory fashion as some of our 
friends on the other side would like to hold them. 

So far, then, as Dr Henson is concerned, 1 think we only 
have to emend his language in the way suggested above so 
as to make it mean what I believe he really did mean. The 
Liberal does not take even the Creeds simply on authority 
and without further criticism. He feels himself constrained 
to “ prove all things” before he can speak of “believing” or 
“accepting.” But that does not mean that the Creeds have no 
influence upon him or that his opinions are wholly independent 
of them. He is consciously aiming at the same object as the 
Creeds. He deliberately desires to keep in living touch with 
them. The agreement with them at which he aims is not 
literal and formal, but free, spontaneous, spiritual. While he 
is working, the Creeds are in the background of his mind as 
a parallel but older attempt to embody the same ideal; an 
attempt made on a great scale and with a great expenditure 
of mental power. He looks on them with veneration. And 
when he has reached conclusions of his own by methods 
suited to his own day, he is quite willing to compare these 
conclusions with the Creeds and to test their essential meaning 
by that of the Creeds. 

How far this testing is to be carried is a question that will 
come before us presently. But in the meantime it may be 
well to examine a little further the alternative view of the 
Liberal position put forward by Professor Kirsopp Lake. 
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His description of this view is full and explicit, and there 
can be no doubt about his meaning: 


“The true position is that we do not accept the Creed ex animo, because it 
represents not our mind but that of a generation which, however great it may 
have been, was nevertheless mistaken in its view of the interpretation and 
authority of the Scriptures on which the Creed is based. As a matter of 
Church discipline and custom we recite the Creed in our liturgical services, 
but we desire either to see it dropped or preserved merely as a monument of 
the history of the Church. It is in this last sense that we accept it. It was 
intended as a bulwark against forms of wrong thinking which, though now 
dead, were once dangerous; as historians, we understand and value this 
monument of ancient battles. We are not gnostics, and are on the side of 
orthodoxy against gnosticism. But the Churchmen of those days were not 
infallible; nor can the summary of their arguments control by authority the 
controversies of the present. We refuse either to make the words of the 
Creed mean what historically they cannot mean, or to accept the position that 
old answers are sufficient for new questions. Science and criticism have 
introduced new problems. We deny that the Church, on any subject, or in 
any direction, is unable to modify, or even to reverse, its view when new 
evidence is brought forward. . . . We claim complete liberty to discuss facts 
in the light of evidence and literature in the light of criticism. We believe 
that we have a right to remain in the Church of our fathers, and try to make 
its opinions correspond with truth, so far as it is given us to see the truth.” 


Let me try to take my bearings more exactly on the many 
points that are raised by this statement. 

1. Speaking broadly, I do not think that I am prepared to 
go quite so far. I have no wish to agitate against the public 
recitation of the Creeds. I can see that they perform a very 
useful function. They stand for the continuity and identity 
of Christian belief in a way that nothing else can. The Nicene 
Creed is a rallying-point for Christians all the world over, a 
reminder of the identity of the faith in which they join. It 
knits together the present with the past, and the scattered 
members of the Body of Christ. It unites the Anglican with 
the Roman, and the Orthodox with both; and most even of 
our own Nonconformists are willing to join in it. That is no 
light matter. 

It is true that the use of the Creed covers a somewhat 
different degree of identity in some of these cases and in 
others. Within our communion, it carries with it a more 
literal and complete identity for the High Churchman than for 
the Broad Churchman; and in the Chureh of Rome it marks 
off the Modernisers, or would-be Modernisers, from the main 
body. But it is a great thing that it should carry with it 
so much of unity and identity as it does. I am not sure that 
Professor Lake allows enough for the value of the Creed or 
Creeds under this head. 

2. On the other hand, he expresses very well the funda- 
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mental reason why the Creeds cannot be taken simply en bloc. 
It is impossible that one age should wholly speak for or bind 
another. Where methods of investigation and proof are not 
the same, conclusions cannot be exactly the same. The later 
conclusions may resemble the earlier, but they cannot be 
identical. Si duo dicunt idem, non est idem. And, greatly 
as we may be impressed to this day by the total mass of 
intellectual power which went to the making of the Creeds, 
yet we cannot conceal from ourselves the fact that the whole 
method of applying scriptural proof has changed, and that we 
can no longer have the assurance that if we were to go over 
the old arguments we should arrive at the same results. It is 
in the field of history that this is felt most. Our way of 
envisaging and reconstructing history is not what it was, and 
we are compelled to take the consequences. We only have to 
remember that the age which produced our Anglican Articles 
was an age which still believed in the Greeks of Cricklade and 
in Brute the Trojan to see how matters stand. 

3. Again, I do not doubt that Professor Lake does well 
to emphasise the independence of science and criticism. They 
must not be drawn aside from their course by any foregone 
conclusions. The old Platonic maxim still holds good: orp 
dv 6 hOyos worep TrEedpa Hépy, TavTn iréov (Rep. 394 E). 
That is the incorruptibility of scholarship. Wherever it is 
necessary we must be prepared to say, amicus Plato, amicus 
Socrates, magis amica veritas. 

The danger under this head would seem to be that it 
might lead to a mistaken view of life. Life is not made up 
merely of a succession of isolated problems, each marking a 
new beginning and each to be labelled with Aye or No. Life 
is rather a broad movement, to be conceived and described 
as such. The problems are subordinate to the reconstruction 
of this. 

I have rather the feeling that if Professor Lake were taken 
strictly at his word, and if his own scheme of opinions were 
worked out in accordance with the principles laid down in his 
article, it would be found to be wanting in coherence. There 
would be a want of cohesion between his view of the present 
and his estimate of the past; and there might be—I do not 
say that there would be—a want of cohesion between the parts 
of his scheme and the whole. 

4. I think I can understand in the main the objection 
which Professor Lake and his friends take to what they call 
the “figurative” interpretation of the Creeds, though I certainly 
cannot endorse the sweeping criticism that by this method 
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“anything can be made to mean anything.” The conditions 
under which the method is applied are strictly limited. It is 
not a question of beliefs in general, but of particular clauses 
in particular Creeds. And in each of these instances a definite 
—or more or less definite—modern counterpart is offered for 
the ancient original. ‘Those who make use of this method for 
the most part regard the modern counterpart as something 
more than this—as a real and full spiritual equivalent, adapted 
to the present day as the older expression was adapted to a 
day that is past. 

Here once more the real source of mischief is the supposed 
acceptance of the Creeds on the ground of authority. It 
would, as Professor Lake evidently thinks, be an objection- 
able proceeding if the Creeds were proposed for acceptance 
in one sense and accepted in another. And the ghost of 
authority so continues to haunt the whole of this region that 
language appropriate to it is apt to survive even when the 
basis on which it rested has gone. It is a different thing when 
the Creeds are regarded rather as outstanding moments in 
a continuous movement of Christian thought that has been 
going on from the first days until now. 

I am conscious of shifting my own ground a little in this 
respect. Under the influence of the lingering idea of authority, 
and in order to link up the past with the present, I have been 
in the habit of appealing to the providential order as supplying 
the bond of connection between them. I have urged that it 
was not reasonable to suppose that Divine Providence would 
as it were contradict itself—that it would at one time pro- 
nounce to be false what it had at another time pronounced 
to be true. Of course I still most thoroughly believe in the 
providential order and in any consequences that may follow 
from it. If what was true at one time becomes false at 
another, we may be sure that it is not in its essence but only 
in its accidents. At the same time, I do not like appealing 
to presumptions, and I do not think that it is necessary to 
appeal to them. Is it not enough that the process is all one, 
and that the unity which binds together its different parts is 
an organic unity? I suspect that here again the authoritarian 
view of the Creeds has tended to throw Christian thought off 
the track. We have been too apt to think of formulations 
as if they were commands. Is it not better to think of them 
as steps or stages in a living process? What is the whole 
history of doctrine but an effort after the expression of divine 
things in language that we can understand? There have been 
times when greater progress has been made than at others. 
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Those have been the periods of definition, when the effort of 
thought has come to a head and been brought into relative 
harmony with its surroundings. Still, there is always the 
relative and temporary element, which cannot be avoided and 
yet must not be allowed to pass itself off as if it were absolute 
and final. 

In such a state of things, if we want to bring out the 
difference between what is permanent and what is temporary 
in an idea I doubt if “figurative” is the best word that we 
can use. Professor Lake seems to use it, still with the associa- 
tions of authority in his mind, as though it meant putting a 
modern gloss upon an ancient idea for the purpose of bringing 
anew meaning under an old formula. But if we give up the 
idea of coercive authority and look at the Creeds rather as 
“landmarks” and guides to direction, then I would submit 
that “symbolical” would be the better term. A “symbol” 
always implies that something that is known is taken to stand 
for more that is not known. And that, it seems to me, is just 
what we want. In this use we can make allowance for the 
difference of times. We can read our own meaning into the 
unknown element without putting a strain upon it. 

5. After all, it is not really on a priort grounds alone that 
I would plead for the principle of symbolical interpretation. I 
plead for it on two grounds which cannot be called a priori. 

In the first place, I plead for it because (if we discard the 
notion of authority) it is really natural and not imposed. By 
all means let us give the Creeds their strictly historical sense. 
But if we do that, we are also entitled to claim for our own 
beliefs that they too should be historically conditioned; in 
other words, that they shall be adjusted to the rest of their 
intellectual context in our own minds, just as they originally 
were in the minds of those by whom they were framed. 

And then I would also advance the argument that this 
method of symbolical interpretation is found practically to 
work. I can at least speak for myself. So far as I personally 
am concerned, I find that this method gives me all the latitude 
I want. I can recite the Creeds without hesitation because I 
feel that they have for me to-day the same essential meaning 
that they had for those who made them. I should admit 
that there is in this an element of what I should call mutatis 
mutandis; but that 1 believe to be inevitable. 

I do not know how far this experience of mine may be 
regarded as typical. I should be glad to compare notes with 
Professor Lake or with anyone else. I would heartily adopt 
the Pauline principle that each man’s conscience must judge 
Vot. XVII.—No. 1, 6 
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for itself. What may be liberty enough for me may not be 
for my neighbour. ‘l'o his own master he standeth or falleth. 

Professor Lake is good at inventing picturesque phrases, 
and when he speaks of the Creeds “as milestones marking 
the still unfinished progress of the Church” he is not far from 
my own position. I would only wish to lay stress on the 
word “progress” and reserve for the Creeds an active share 
in shaping this progress. They are something more than 
‘historical monuments,” products of the “dead hand,” if 
the movement of to-day is a continuation of the same 
movement that produced them. 

I have some hope that the Professor may even see his 
way to fallin with these suggestions. I am thoroughly at one 
with him in resisting ecclesiastical dictation. But it is not 
submitting to dictation to observe a certain piety towards the 
past, to aim at keeping up a real continuity of teaching, and 
to remember that we- ourselves are involved in the same 
never-ending process. 

W. SANDAY. 


Oxrorp. 


Il. 


THE Rev. ALFRED FAWKES, M.A., 
Honorary Chaplain to the Bishop of Hereford. 


THE higher a man’s reputation stands on his own ground, the 
greater the risk he runs when he leaves it for another. On 
a question of criticism, one would differ from Professor Kirsopp 
Lake with misgiving: he would probably be right, and his 
opponent wrong. But in ecclesiastical politics this presumption 
ceases to hold. Here temperament goes for much; some 
very able men are temperamentally unable to go in harness: 
and a knowledge of the milieu is essential. This is particularly 
the case with English ecclesiastical politics, where the currents 
are many and shifting: to judge of them a man must. be on 
the spot, and know the circumstances at first hand. I do 
not think that Professor Lake’s criticism of the Bishop of 
Hereford will seem either reasonable or just to Liberal Church- 
men in this country. It has certainly not suggested itself 
to the Bishop’s opponents, who “lie at the catch,” and are 
not over-scrupulous. Shortly after his consecration, 162 
* Priests of the Diocese of London” addressed a formal protest 
to their Bishop: 
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“We desire to place on record our entire dissent from the idea that the 
correspondence between the Archbishop and Dr Henson, published in the 
Times, January 18, contains a retractation by Dr Henson, justifying his conse- 
cration : on the contrary, we affirm that the answer given to the two questions 
asked by the Archbishop does not contain any statement at all by Dr Henson 
of his sincere and positive belief in the doctrines named (i.e. the Miracle of 
the Virgin Birth of our Lord and the Miracle of His Bodily Resurrection on 
the third day), as taught by the Catholic Church from the first.” 


The Bishop of London, in acknowledging the receipt of 
this document, “with its many weighty signatures,” gave 
instructions that it should be “preserved in the archives of 
the diocese,” where it no doubt remains, to the satisfaction of 
those concerned. 

Professor Lake’s criticism would have carried greater 
weight had it been based not on “the scanty information 
which has reached America,” but on a more exact knowledge 
of the facts. 

He appears to have been misled by the U-boat campaign 
which has been, and is still being, carried on against the Bishop 
into the belief that the question of Creed-assent was the 
ground of the original opposition to the appointment. This 
was not so. It was an after-thought; nothing was heard of 
it till the original offensive had failed. The Church Times 
(Dec. 14, 1917) admitted that “it might be difficult to frame 
articles of heresy against him from his writings. . . . It is the 
personality and the record in general of Dr Henson that seems 
to constitute his unsuitability for a see.” A famous passage 
in the Provinciales will occur to the reader: “Ce ne sont 
pas les sentiments de M. Arnauld qui sont hérétiques; ce 
nest pas que sa personne. C’est une hérésie personnelle.” 
The opposition was based not on speculative but on political 
theology. ‘“Diotrephes loveth to have the pre-eminence.” 
The “ Church Party,” which, though a negligible quantity in 
the nation, has controlled the ecclesiastical machine since 
Archbishop Tait’s death (1882), felt that Dr Henson’s elevation 
to the episcopate would seriously endanger its supremacy. 
Hence these “railing accusations”; the ascendancy of those 
who made them was at stake. 

Early in January the Z%mes published a letter from Dr 
Darwell Stone, of the Pusey House, which the first of living 
English theologians—-Professor Sanday—described as raising 
“grave and difficult and delicate questions,” and as “ treading 
on dangerous ground.” His warning fell on deaf ears : 


coorta est 
Seditio, sevitque animis ignobile vulgus : 
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the Church found herself on the verge of a doctrinal crisis 
of the first importance; a crisis of the same character as, 
and of greater gravity than, that occasioned in 1860 by 
Essays and Reviews. It was greatly, very greatly, to be 
regretted. ‘“ Novelty,” says Cardinal Newman, “is often error 
to those who are unprepared for it, from the refraction with 
which it enters into their conceptions.”* And “it was not 
an open enemy that hath done me this dishonour; for then I 
could have borne it.” The worst blows inflicted upon religion 
are those dealt from within. It is difficult not to think that a 
false issue was raised, and raised deliberately, by persons bent 
at all costs on the removal of an opponent of whom they could 
not, they found, rid themselves by legitimate means. They 
have been described as “earnest men.” It is possible that 
they were so. But piety can.be unscrupulous. When Royes- 
Collard was taxed with having spoken of Guizot as wn intrigant 
austere, his answer was 4 barbed one: Est-ce que jai dit austére ? 

Except, however, among the clergy, the agitation, even 
in this revised version, fell flat. The attempt made to revive 
the Pusey-Shaftesbury alliance of 1860 by securing the co- 
operation of the Evangelicals miscarried. Their good sense 
discerned the danger : they “snuffed the approach of tyranny 
in the tainted breeze.” And general opinion was unruffled ; 
“ Hippokleidos didn’t care.” But eleven bishops had been 
induced to countenance it; and it was thought necessary to 
“save the face” of these venerable persons by providing them 
with a way of escape from the zmpasse in which they had been 
imprudent enough to land themselves. The substance of 
Professor Lake’s complaint against the Bishop of Hereford 
seems to be that he did not see his way to refusing to take 
part in what those responsible for it might have described as 
“this charitable work of ours.” I cannot profess any over- 
whelming sympathy with the eleven bishops; and I shall not 
deny that, from the point of view of what Professor Lake calls 
“the ordinary man,” a certain element of make-believe may 
seem to attach to the “ charitable work.” But, from the larger 
standpoint of public affairs, I cannot doubt either that the 
Archbishop was well advised in building a bridge for such of 
the opposition as were desirous of withdrawing from an 
impossible position; or that Dr Henson could not with 
propriety have refused “favourably to allow it,” and even to 
co-operate in its construction. ‘The interests not of the eleven 
“earnest ” persons immediately concerned, but of the com- 


munity, were involved. — 


1 Preface to The Via Media, ed. 1877. f 
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The question was one of the ethics not so much of subscrip- 
tion, as of association. If men are to act in combination, 
either in civil or.religious life, a certain give and take is 
indispensable. ‘Be soople, Davie, in things immaterial,” 
is the advice given to the hero of Kzdnapped : to be “ stiff in 
opinions,” is to be “ always in the wrong.” 

“When the public man omits to put himself in a situation of doing his 
duty with effect, it is an omission that frustrates the purposes of his trust 
almost as much as if he had betrayed it. . . . Let us be persuaded that all 
virtue which is impracticable is spurious ; and rather run the risk of falling 


into faults in a course that leads us to act with effect and energy than to loiter 
out our days without blame and without use,” } 


The Archbishop found himself in a difficult:situation. It 
was, indeed, none of his making ; but it was one with which, 
by his office, his training, and his temperament, he was 
peculiarly qualified to deal. The amour propre of individuals 
was secondary: what was incumbent upon him was to avoid 
a controversy which, if it left public opinion indifferent and 
even contemptuous, menaced the peace, perhaps the existence, 
of the Church. He succeeded, where a man of less tact might 
have failed. Not without a touch of irony he reminded the 
Bishop of Oxford, who had been the backbone of the opposi- 
tion, that in the controversies connected with Lua Mundi 
his own orthodoxy had been questioned: and, when the 
Bishop called attention to a somewhat equivocal Resolution on 
the subject of Creed-assent accepted by the Upper House of 
Convocation in 1914, he replied: I am, of course, quoting, 
not commenting upon, His Grace’s pronouncement : 

“I do not myself find in that Resolution, interpreted either literally as 
it stands, or in the light of the ample and weighty debate which introduced 
it, anything which leads me, as one of those who voted for it, to feel that I 


should be acting inconsistently in proceeding in due course to the consecration 
of Dr Henson,” 


To the Bishop-elect of Hereford he wrote : 


“TI am receiving communications from many earnest men of different 
schools who are disquieted by what they have been led to suppose to be your 
disbelief in the Apostles’ Creed, and especially in the clauses relating to our 
Lord’s Birth and Resurrection. I reply to them that they are misinformed, 
and that I am persuaded that when you repeat the words of the Creed you 
do so ex animo and without any desire to change them,” 


To which Dr Henson’s reply was: 


“It is strange that it should be thought by anyone to be necessary that 
I should give such an assurance as you mention; but of course what you say 
is absolutely true. I am indeed astonished that any candid reader of my 





1 Thoughts on the Cause of the present Discontents. 
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published books, or anyone acquainted with my public ministry of thirty years, 
could entertain a suggestion so dishonourable to me as a man and as a 
clergyman.” 


On this the Bishop of Oxford withdrew his protest against 
the consecration. He was the one man of distinction who 
had associated himself with the opposition; and it collapsed 
with his defection. If this defection was prompted by 
prudential motives, it is intelligible. 


“ Devise not evil against thy neighbour, 
Seeing he dwelleth securely by thee.” 1 


But, as a matter of principle, the position of the 162 * Priests 
of the Diocese of London ” is easier to understand. 

It will be noticed that the Archbishop did not ask Dr 
Henson whether he believed in what the 162 “Priests of 
the Diocese of London” speak of as “the Miracle of the 
Virgin Birth of our Lord, and the Miracle of His Bodily 
Resurrection.” He carefully reframed from doing so; and 
it can scarcely be thought that Dr Henson should have 
answered a question which he was markedly not asked. Had 
he done so, he would seriously have embarrassed the Arch- 
bishop, and precipitated the crisis which, in His Grace’s 
judgment, it was imperative to avoid. It seems to me that 
Professor Lake entirely mistakes the meaning of the phrase 
ex animo. It is not the equivalent of e mente auctoris; and 
the loose impression said to be left on “the ordinary man” 
must be ruled out of court in the discussion of technical 
subject-matter. Every science has its terminology: neither 
Dr Henson, nor the Archbishop, nor (I venture to say) 
anyone competent to form a judgment, understood the words 
in this sense. Professor Headlam paraphrases the Bishop- 
elect’s letter: “That is to say, he appealed to his writings 
to show the exact way in which he had repeated the Creed. 
That was a straightforward way to meet the position.”” 
The opposite of ex animo is feigned, or fictitious. Cranmer’s 
recantations, e.g., were not ex animo ; there is reason to believe 
that many of those who subscribed the Anti-Modernist oath 
of Pius X. did not subscribe it ex animo; it is difficult to 
see how persons who sign the Articles in the sense of Tract 
XC. can be said to do so ev animo—though we may be 
content in such cases to leave the responsibility with them- 
selves. On the other hand, a formula may be subscribed 
ex animo by different people in different senses. I can profess, 


1 Prov. iii. 29. 
2 Church Quarterly, April 1918, 
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e.g., ex animo that 1 “unfeignedly believe ali the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament”; but I do not 
understand the word “believe” in the sense in which it is, 
presumably, understood by the readers of the Record: I 
believe ex animo that “the Body and Blood of Christ are 
verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the 
Lord’s Supper”; but I do not take the words “verily and 
indeed” in the sense in which they are, presumably, taken 
by the readers of the Church Times. An ex animo acceptance 
of a historical formula is necessarily consistent with a certain 
liberty of interpretation: in this connection the Clerical 
Subscription Act of 1865, and the Declaratory Act passed 
in 1879 by the Free, now the United Free, Church of Scotland, 
will be remembered. Bishop Thirlwall described the former 
as “one of the most remarkable and the most auspicious 
events of our day.”? 

The position of the Bishop of Hereford is not open to 
misconception. He lays stress on the distinction between 
“Disbelief” and what may be called the “Not Proven” 
attitude with regard to the so-called dogmatic facts of the 
Creed which the advance of Biblical studies has made unavoid- 
able in an informed and considering believer. He asserts the 
compatibility of an ex animo, i.e. an unfeigned, acceptance of 
the Creeds with such liberty of interpretation as is necessitated 
by the advance of knowledge ; and he has left no doubt that in 
his judgment this liberty of interpretation extends to those 
clauses which express in the language and conceptions of their 
age—how, indeed, could they do so in those of a later genera- 
tion ?—the Church’s belief in the Birth and the Resurrection 
of Christ. For, here as elsewhere, the fact and the manner 
of the fact are two different things. The Birth and the 
Resurrection of Christ are facts of faith. But their manner, | 
like that of His Presence in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, is a question of speculative theology. “It skilleth 
not,” says Hooker, speaking of the last; ‘men’s opinions do 
vary.”* May we not “teach our tongue to say, ‘I do not 
know’”? Personally many of us are not prepared to give a 
purely symbolical answer to such questions ; there are questions 
which should not be asked, and cannot be answered. But we 
do not feel inclined to acquiesce in the ruling of “the ordinary 
man” any more than in that of the demagogues of orthodoxy. 
Both stand for ignorance. Both must acquire the rudimenta 
grammatice before they can be heard. Till then they have no 
1 Charge, 1866. 

2 Ecclesiastical Polity, v. 67. 
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locus standi. ‘Thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter ” ; 
and—for intellectual is in the last resort one with moral virtue 
—‘thy heart is not right before God.” 

The excellent M. Olier, the founder of Saint Sulpice, 
carried his devotion to the Gospels so far as to place them in 
the Tabernacle alongside of the Pyx. Some modern Anglicans 
are inclined to treat the Creeds in the same way. We may 
admire their zeal; we must regret their indiscretion. For 
Creeds are neither stereotyped—there have been many Creeds 
—nor sacrosanct ; they possess the authority of their imponent, 
neither less nor more. 

For the Church of England the authority of the three 
Creeds which have been retained rests on Article VIII., which 
bases them on Scripture; and, as the scientia Scripturarum is 
progressive, room for growth is secured. Paley’s account of 
the Ethics of Subscription cannot be improved upon. The 
imponent of the Articles, under which the Creeds, as they 
affect the English clergy, fall, is “the Legislature of 13 
Elizabeth (1571).” And the intention, he tells us, was “to 
exclude from offices in the Church— 


1. All abettors of Popery. 

“2, Anabaptists, who were at that time a powerful party 
on the Continent. 

“3. Puritans, who were hostile to an Episcopal constitu- 
tion; and in general the members of such leading 
sects on foreign establishments as threatened to over- 
throw our own.”? 


To attempt to bring later controversies under the Articles is 
“to apply a rule of law to a purpose for which it was not 
intended ”—a proceeding repugnant to right-minded men. 

The Bishop of Hereford rightly repudiates the assumption 
that a bishop-designate may be called upon before his consecra- 
tion to supplement “the legally required declarations of belief 
[Creeds and Articles] by such other assurances of orthodoxy as 
may be demanded by suspicious individuals.” He has success- 
fully vindicated for himself and for others the liberty which he 
claims. It is to be hoped that Professor Kirsopp Lake will not 
give us reason to include under the head of these “suspicious 
individuals” the uneducated, loosely thinking, and emotionally 
unbalanced person whom he speaks of as “the ordinary man.” 

The view which Professor Kirsopp Lake attributes to “the 
ordinary man” will not, as it stands, bear examination. If it 
is thought out, it resolves itself into an argument against sub- 

1 Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, ed. 1825, p. 144. 
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scription as such. I shall not deny the force of this position ; 
opinions differ, and will continue to differ, as to the propriety 
of subscribing and of demanding subscription to Articles of 
Religion and Confessions of Faith. But this is not the present 
issue. No one proposes to abolish subscription, as such, in the 
Church of England. What the wisest and best friends of this 
Church are contending is that the subscription required by 
law from the clergy is reasonable, historical, and spiritual. The 
phrase ex animo was not chosen by the Bishop of Hereford, and 
both his letter and its context make the sense in which he 
accepted it clear. As applied to subscription, it is tauto- 
logical: z.e. if we are to have subscription at all, it must be 
ex animo ; for a subscription which was not ex animo would be 
fictitious ; that is to say, it would be no subscription at all. 

It should be added that there is a general feeling, by no 
means confined to what are called “ Liberal” Churchmen, 
that the particular method of meeting the susceptibilities of 
“earnest men” adopted pro hdc vice in the case of the Bishop 
of Hereford must not be taken as establishing a precedent. 
It is, indeed, open to serious abuse. ‘The Archbishop’s tact 
avoided, not for the first time, what might have been a crisis ; 
and a crisis which, if possible, it was the part of prudence to 
avoid. That tact, though it may avoid or postpone contro- 
versies, will not solve them. Faith is a fixed quantity. A 
bishop should, indeed, have more knowledge than a simple 
priest or a layman, but Faith is the same for us all. And that 
a super-tax in the matter of conformity to paperless religious 
conceptions should be imposed upon prominent clergymen 
against whom certain persons, possibly “ earnest,” but certainly 
unscrupulous, desire for party purposes to create a prejudice 
among the ignorant would be an intolerable state of things. 


ALFRED FAWKES. 


Asusy St Lepcers. 









FROM SCIENCE TO RELIGION.! 


W. R. BOYCE GIBSON, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Melbourne. 


Tue religious problem of the present time is determined very 
largely by the fact that the modern mind, in its attempt to 
understand life, starts from the platform of Natural Science. 
Even where there is little scientific knowledge, there will be 


some practical familiarity with the technical applications of 


Science, or, in default of that, the subtle influences of a vast 
industrial network, organised on scientific lines and supplied 
with the latest scientific machinery. Thus precept and practice 
alike serve to inculcate the scientific temper and point of view, 
and to make the scientific outlook increasingly familiar. 


It would be hard to overrate the value for humanity of 


this long training in scientific method and its technical appli- 
cations. It has encouraged sincerity, veracity, perseverance, 
and a wide toleration of opinion. It has brought into being 
a great thinking fraternity whose bond of loyalty is respect 
for the Truth. 

Our debt to Science is indeed very great; and as not the 
least of her good services to humanity—and the most relevant 
at any rate to our present theme—let us remember the 
championship of the cause of reason. So fundamental for 
the scientific spirit is this respect for rationality that, starting 
from Science in our search for Religion, we shall inevitably 
look for a religion that accepts the reason for its ally. 

Let us consider for a moment how devotion to scientific 
aims and methods, and a constant familiarity with scientific 
ways of thinking, is likely to affect the intellectual outlook. 
It is a truism to remark that the mind’s outlook is funda- 
mentally determined by the work into which it puts its 


1 Delivered originally as an address at the Annual Meeting of the Melbourne 
College of Divinity, May 1918, 
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interest. We grow to the likeness of that which we love. 
Hence the more we are bound up with the problems of 
Science, the problems of matter in motion, the more inevitably 
do we come to accept the scientific standards and ways of 
explanation as alone reasonable and fruitful. Slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, by the very force of familiarity with methods 
and canons that satisfy the scientific mind, we settle to the 
conclusion that knowledge reaches as far as strict Science can 
take us andno further. As for God and the Soul, immortality 
and freedom, if Science has nothing to say about these things 
it is, we think, because nothing can reasonably be said. 

I speak with much sympathy of this general attitude, as for 
a short span of years it chanced to be my own. For some few 
years my systematic thinking was mathematically disciplined 
and bore a mathematical appearance ; till at length, by force 
of habit and familiarity, I came to identify systematic thought 
with thinking in terms of energy and mass, on quantitative 
lines. It was not that I had any particular passion for these 
subjects. On the contrary. I had, I believe, at this time, a 
warmer preference for literature. But it never struck me that 
the deeper love might hold the secret of the deeper reason. 
Above all, it never struck me that religion might be more 
profoundly reasonable than Science itself. 

These were the days when I was innocent of philosophy, 
or, to speak more accurately, of all philosophies save one, that 
of Herbert Spencer, as presented in the works of his disciple, 
John Fiske. Since philosophy was there presented as a sort of 
generalised science and the whole conception of truth and of 
method set out in these volumes was scientific, it seemed to 
me eminently reasonable, and I could not imagine how anyone 
could be so foolish as to dispute its conclusions. 

The illumination came at last. It came in the first 
instance when, on reading a chapter on “ Methods of defining 
Religion,” by Edward Caird, I suddenly realised what develop- 
ment meant, and discovered to my astonishment and delight 
that there really was a sense in which the oak explained the 
acorn, and, more generally, a sense in which the later stages 
of a developing process explained the meaning of the earlier 
stages, the latter being but imperfect manifestations of a 
principle more completely manifested in the former. A 
developing process, a process of life or soul, might then be 
explained by reference to its end. It was not necessary, 
indeed it was inappropriate, to attempt to explain the later 
stages as a complex built up out of the simpler elements into 
which the earlier stages could be reduced. That was the 
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scientific way, and I had now realised that the scientific way 
was not the only rational way of interpreting the universe. 

And then came the liberating reflection that scientific 
explanation did not rest, after all, on any axioms or necessities 
of the mind: it rested on hypotheses and postulates, on a 
substratum of assumptions. Science and its necessities were, 
I saw, suspended from an “If.” There might then be a more 
categorical and a more intimate form of explanation in terms 
of freedom. I saw now not only that Science had its limits, 
but that philosophy might do positive work beyond those 
limits in opening. up the territory of an inner world. 

But the most crucial turn in my philosophical conversion 
came with the realisation that this inner personal world could 
be studied and understood in terms of purpose and end, and 
in a genuinely personal way only when a wholly new view- 
point was taken up. Inlook must be substituted for outlook, 
and the point of view of the experiencer for that of the 
external spectator. Suffice it to say that, approaching the 
soul psychologically from the experiencer’s point of view, I 
seemed to touch through feeling or intuition an order of fact 
other than the sensory. In self-consciousness and in all that 
involved the presence or participation of the Self I seemed to 
have the consciousness of a supersensual fact, a fact I could 
directly grasp without the guiding help of sensory symbols. 

Now, when we are asked questions concerning the Self's 
reality our first instinct is to bring to their solution modes of 
perception which are more or less habitual to us. If asked 
about the Self, we have a vague idea that it must be located 
somewhere in the brain, and that we can grasp it by some 
sort of inner sense. But we preserve our old habit of looking 
for an object that will be distinct from other objects, some- 
thing that we can separate off as an object of inner sense from 
all objects of outer sense, like trees or stones. And there is 
just one thing we are apt to forget, and that is that the Self 
is not an object at all but a-subject for which objects exist. 
How often do we look for our spectacles with our spectacles 
on! Clearly we are, in this case, the very thing for which 
we look: indeed, we could not look for this self of ours unless 
we had already found it, for there would then be no one to 
do the seeking. There must then be some very direct way 
in which we become aware of ourselves as subjects. As 
opposed to the way of sensation, we call it the way of intuition, 
or self-feeling. 

So far we have been moving from Science to philosophy, 
from nature to experience, from the external and sensory 
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outlook to the inward point of view of self-intuition. We 
have yet to pass from philosophy to religion, from recognition 
of the fact of self to recognition of the fact of God. 

We start here from the recognition of the Self as real, 
and real primarily because it is free,—free to initiate, free to 
control the body, free in some degree at least to realise itself. 
To the free agent the real world is the world in which the Self 
can realise itself and stamp its impress: it is the world to 
which a personal character and drift can be given, for evil or 
for good. If we would grasp the Self as a fact, let us first 
grasp it as a free power capable, within due limits, of trans- 
forming the universe into its own image. But this freedom 
or capacity for self-realisation and world-reformation is, as it 
stands, too abstract. Freedom for what? we ask. ‘To answer 
this question we must let our thought sink deeper into the 
abysses of the personal world, and recover the larger fact of 
which this freedom is but a fragment. This larger fact is 
Morality in the broad sense in which that term covers the 
whole element of Obligation. It is, I think, easy to see that 
obligation has no meaning apart from freedom, and freedom 
no value apart from obligation. The freedom to do as I like 
is, no doubt, a perfectly genuine aspect of freedom, but if this 
carte blanche were all that freedom meant, it would be a gift 
fit only to plague the possessor and disintegrate his life. It 
is only when the “I can” and the “Thou shouldst” form a 
single whole together that freedom first has a value. For not 
till then are we free to realise ourselves through service. On 
the other hand, obligation has no meaning apart from freedom. 
“TI must,” taken strictly, is a confession of impotence. It is 
meaningless to add to it the words “and therefore I will.” 
On the other hand, “ I should” calls for “1 will” to complete 
it. Iam not doomed to do a certain deed because I should 
do it and know that I should do it. 

The central fact of morality, the fact of duty, is thus closely 
bound up with our self-recognition as free agents. “I should, 
I can, I will,” duty, freedom, and personal decision, are 
integrally united elements in every act of moral resolution. 

Now, if there is a deeper fact than duty, it is the Ideal 
which inspires it. Let us put aside the old prejudice that 
Ideals are mere abstractions. It is no doubt true that in 
thinking of them we may isolate them from each other, from 
their bearing on the actual, and from all reference to the central 
light of which they are but the radiations. But such abstrac- 
tion is at our convenience and at our peril. It does not 
mirror the truth. If ideas are forces—and who doubts it ?— 
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the ideals which inspire and control ideas must be greater 


powers than the ideas through which they find a partial, 
imperfect, and transitory expression. Ideals, then, are powers, 
powers immanent in the actual and yet transcending it, being 
in the actual and yet not of it: and if we could but grasp our 
personal life as a whole, in which intellect, feeling, and will— 
interpenetrating though mutually distinct—were but one pulse 
of being, then the three rays of the Ideal would retract into 
a common centre, and in lieu of their refracted colours we 
should see only the white and unrefracted light of what Plato 
would call the Good, and others might call God. 

Let us look at this point more closely, for we are getting 
near to the central fact of the personal world. Beauty, beauty 
as it meets us in face and form and landscape and art, is this 
anything fictitious or illusory? When the mystic refers to 
it as God’s wooing of the soul, is he altogether wrong? And 
when Wordsworth, telling of Nature’s adopted child, writes 
in the familiar words that “she shall lean her ear in many 
a secret place where rivulets dance their wayward round, and 
beauty born of murmuring sound shall pass into her face,” 
how vivid is the reality that makes that face so beautiful! It 
has no hands or feet, it takes no room in space though it 
pervades it, it alters nothing and yet it transfigures everything. 
{s that beauty, we ask, a real power, and a power of another 
and deeper order than the sense which it idealises, or is it a 
mere abstraction? Is it a supreme fact or is it an illusion? 
Surely it is a real power and a supreme fact. And Truth? 
Is not truth also a power within the soul? A power im- 
manent in it and yet transcending the thought it inspires and 
guides? How it holds us when we are trying to express 
ourselves, compelling us to erase this and underline that, to 
tear up a morning’s work like so much chaff; and when we 
think the work is finished, it will kindle our thought afresh 
and with revealing flame light up some uncriticised assumption, 
something slurred over with rhetoric, or perhaps a pretentious 
reason that does no more than repeat the statement it professes 
to support. And finally Reght, the concrete rightness which 
sways what we call our moral conscience, and brings duty 
home to us, what of that? Is that not also something very 
real? Our life may be torn with perplexity, with the conflict 
of rival claims. The pressure of that familiar tragedy when 
one good strikes another may be urging us to a one-sided 
solution. But down in the depths of our conviction we know 
that there is but one ultimate solution possible: that the Ideal 
Right is real, real as God is, that it cannot favour a one-sided 
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good ; that we must work on, fight on, love on, till the form 
of the Good to which we yield our wills in faith stands revealed 
to us in its harmony and unity. If this power be taken from 
our life, the fixed loyalty to a single call goes with it, the 
lodestar falls from our sky, our resolution falters, we snatch 
at various partial goods, our life disintegrates, the great joys 
of love and work turn to poison in the cup. Only the con- 
fessed reality of Right can save us from all this. We are 
saved if we but grasp the supreme, divine reality of Ideals 
that are never fully realised in our conduct but are yet the 
life and deathless spring of all our upward endeavour. Such 
Ideals are not abstractions, but powers; and there is surely no 
greater power, no one more real, more personal, more funda- 
mentally satisfying than the Right. 

It may be objected to all this that if Beauty, Truth, and 
Right are powers, so also are Ugliness, Error, and Evil. I 
am far from denying it, but however disturbing and terrible 
they may be, they are, on my view, powers of a different and 
intrinsically subordinate order: their vocation, as Hegel would 
put it, is to be consumed. For their function is to distort 
and disintegrate and turn cosmos into chaos. They have no 
constructive efficacy, and can subsist only as parasites and 
dependents. ‘Take away all ugliness, error, and evil: the 
beauty, the truth, and the right—in one word, the Good— 
remains. Withdraw all beauty, truth, and right, take all good 
from the universe, nothing at all is left; for, apart from the 
binding force of good, nothing, not even a gang of murderers, 
can hold itself together. 

We come back then to the unrefracted white light, the 
burning star of which these ideal powers are the partial 
irradiations. It has been called The One, The All, The Good, 
The Spiritual Life: it has also been called more simply God 
or Love. Is God, we ask, a Fact; and if so, how are we to 
see Him? And isthe vision rational or is it beyond all reason ? 

It is, indeed, a feature of the soul’s upward movement from 
self to God that the Ultimate Fact in the personal world seems 
at first view to be illimitably remote. And but for one 
supreme consideration we might despair of ever reaching 
beyond the dome of many-coloured glass to the white radiance 
which it stains. The great consideration is this, that all the 
colours of the spiritual rainbow are saturated with the white- 
ness of the unbroken light. There is no need to shatter life’s 
prison to fragments in order to realise the abiding unity which 
is refracted through it. If God is anywhere, He is everywhere, 
and wherever He is, He is God. The fact of God is not 
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hidden away in some unfathomable eternity, but here, now, 
in this and through that, the unsullied virtue is transcendently 
active, ready to transfigure the situation, and flood the soul 
with the joy of its presence. There is virtue in the outermost 
hem of the garment of God. And so it comes to pass that 
artless and unlettered lives may, through some faithful use of 
a single talent, live daily in the practice and the joy of God's 
presence. If the soul has the freedom of the body, God 
surely has the freedom of His world, and the fact of God 
may blossom into life at any point of it. 

As we then pass upwards in our quest for God through 
art, philosophy, and morality, the Ideals that inspire us are in 
very sooth God’s presence in the soul, and there is no doubt a 
sense in which our recognition of such a presence is religious 
from the outset. But if such recognition is to be whole- 
heartedly religious, something more, it seems to me, is needed. 
The truly religious moment would seem to come when our 
groping intuition feels a responsive flash of revelation and the 
quest is continued on holy ground. An experience is religious, 
I take it, when at its active centre and point of growth we 
trace not our own initiative but the love and leading of God. 
I do not wish to suggest that this sense of divine initiative 
must set the limit to self-realisation. On the contrary. It 
marks a new era in the story of the soul’s realisation of itself 
—the religious era. Here intuition, instead of groping from 
the self-centre, is caught up into a larger life of revelation, 
into the vision of religion. 

Why is it, we may ask, that the deeper religious insight 
of all the ages has made wsfpis, self-righteousness, self- 
centredness, selfishness, the fundamental sin; and humility, 
repentance, reverence the basic virtues? Surely because the 
former, by exalting one’s relative weakness and deficiency, 
prevent that recognition of God’s initiative which is so 
essential to religion. Why is it that the philosopher is held 
to be further from the fact of God than is the little child, and 
reason further from its apprehension than faith? Is it not 
because philosophy has been identified with an instinct of 
self-sufficiency, and reason conceived as the great organ of 
man’s assertive independence; whereas religion and faith have 
been connected with the sense of self-sufficiency, with the 
need for God ? 

The point I wish to express here is just this, that the 
powers of the Ideal, the powers of Beauty, Truth, and Right, 
cannot adequately reveal the fact of God to self-centred 
insight, however penetrating its intuition may be, unless 
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there come, in and through that intuition, the sense of revela- 
tion, the conviction that it is not the light from below that 
is to shed its glimmer over the world above, but that it is the 
light from above that is to flood with its radiance the world 
below. When Jesus is asked for the chief commandment, he 
replies in the familiar words of the old prophetic law: “’Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and mind 
and strength, and thy neighbour as thyself.” And un- 
questionably this is the keynote of all religious Ethic; but 
it is not, I take it, the central religious truth. Religion, as 
I conceive it, emphasises the initiative of God. “God is 
Love” does this with unparalleled directness and simplicity. 
If then our progress takes us from our love for God to God’s 
own love for us, from Ethics and man’s initiative to Religion 
and the initiative of God, we may take it that it is the latter 
truth which is the more inclusive, the more vital, and the 
more explanatory. “We love,” so runs that religiously 
fundamental text, ‘‘ because He first loved us.” 

I stated at the outset that, starting from Science in our 
search for religion, we should inevitably look for a religion 
that accepted the reason for its ally. Let me conclude with 
some further words on this special point. Let me attempt 
to show that though religion is not scientific it may still be 
fundamentally rational. 

It may be this simply as a life and asa faith. Nothing 
can be more fundamentally rational than an active relation 
towards life which solves its problems practically and sees 
and assimilates all its visions and delights. We do not there- 
fore commit ourselves to irrationalism when we make an 
active faith rather than an intellectual belief the ultimate 
touchstone and criterion of religious soundness. We simply 
commit ourselves to a new view of rationalism and of reason. 
We commit ourselves to the recognition that the saintly life, 
the life of love, is intrinsically rational, rational in the pro- 
foundest religious sense; also that the monuments of artistic 
genius—cathedrals, dramas, sonatas and the rest—are intrinsi- 
cally rational in their own inimitable way; and we also 
commit ourselves to the recognition of the intrinsic limita- 
tions of all strictly intellectual work. Reasoning cannot do 
the whole work of Reason. No philosophy can take the 
place either of art or of conduct, still less of religion ; nor can 
it solace itself with the reflection that, being the sole guardian 
of the reason, art and conduct apart from it must be intrinsi- 
cally irrational. For philosophy, emphatically, is not the 
sole guardian of the reason. 
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Our primary contention then is that religion, as synonymous 
with practical faith and apart from any specific intellectual 
factor contains, none the less, a fundamentally rational element. 

Now this rational element may become intellectually ex- 
plicit: we then call it religious belief. And there is in all 
religion a tendency to seek expression in intellectual terms, 
and frame its convictions into beliefs. Our faith, our sense of 
spiritual reality is not content to define itself imaginatively in 
the literary forms of legend and parable, but will seek sooner 
or later a more definitely philosophical expression. A religion 
of love feels the need of reflectively realising the significance 
and import of its fundamental principle and of systematising 
its insight not only in terms of the imagination but also in 
terms of thought. And it is only when religion blossoms into 
religious belief that it is rational in the richer and riper sense 
of the term. Religion can rise to its full stature only through 
the help of thought. But the thought must be its own: it 
must be rooted in religious insight, and its function must be 
to define and to clarify religious experience and aspiration. 
Beliefs, in a word, must be the defining feelers of faith. 
Severed from the faith they seek to clarify, they may still have 
a certain fossil value, but religiously they are, and remain, 
sapless and dead. 

Our final conclusion would be this:—In moving from 
Science to Religion we are moving not in the direction of 
unreason but towards the most fundamental rationality which 
our human nature knows: the rationality, primarily, of faith, 
with its intuitive grasp of spiritual reality ; but further of that 
vitally organised venture of knowledge also, in and through 
which faith seeks out its own direct intellectual expression. 
Briefly, I have sought to follow the clue of rationality, and to 
exhibit religious faith, and the beliefs through which it defines 
itself as radically reasonable. The clue of rationality may 
break, but if it does philosophy will vanish with it, and not 
philosophy only but, as I firmly believe, religion and faith 
as well. 


W. R. BOYCE GIBSON. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
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THE PRIMITIVE MEDICINE-MAN. 


R. R. MARETT, M.A., D.Sc., 
Reader in Social Anthropology, Oxford. 


A HISTORICAL question of some interest is how far the modern 
doctor is to be considered the social counterpart and spiritual 
heir of the so-called doctor of the primitive world, with his 
impressive but, as we hold, highly unscientific methods of 
bewitching and bedevilling his patients back into health. I 
had better say at once that I am quite incapable of propound- 
ing any wholesale solution of this formidable problem. At 
most, I may hope to adduce some desultory thoughts of a 
general nature, such as may be worth taking into account 
whenever this missing first chapter of the history of medical 
science comes to be worked out with due regard for its many- 
sided interest, and for the sheer bulk of the relevant facts. 

Huxley has defined science as “ organised common sense” ; * 
and accordingly, I suppose, medical science would be nothing 
else than organised common sense in regard to the particular 
matter of health. Now does man of the primitive type display 
any common sense whatever? An anthropologist of the study 
might almost be pardoned if he were to deny it to him 
altogether upon a survey of his reported customs, so utterly 
fantastic from our point of view do they appear to be. Yet, 
on closer acquaintance, such as perhaps is to be obtained only 
in the field, the savage turns out to be anything but a fool, 
more especially in everything that relates at all directly to the 
daily struggle for existence. Hunt with him, for instance, and 
you soon learn that, allowance made for the conditions under 
which he works, he is a marvel of skill and resource. Or, 
again, who among our most tried explorers would claim to 
outvie the Eskimo in ice-craft, or the Bedouin in desert-travel ? 
Clearly, then, common sense is no monopoly of civilisation. 

1 T, H. Huxley, Collected Essays, iii, 45. 
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Indeed, a cynic might declare that the wonder is rather how 
under civilisation there should still be so much of it left. 

Likewise as regards the conduct of health, then, we may 
expect to find plenty of common sense, and even of organised 
common sense, in evidence in the primitive world. Consider, 
for example, the manner of dealing with child-birth. As a rule 
it is wholly the concern of the women’s department. There 
are traditional modes of assisting delivery, usually very effective, 
—and of course the savage mother makes an excellent patient 
—which are put into operation by the female relations and 
friends of the sufferer without any recourse being had to 
professional assistance. It is part of every woman’s education 
to know how such affairs are managed, and thus something 
like an organised system of practical precepts is handed on 
from generation to generation. We may even say, I think, 
that common-sense measures predominate in this sphere of 
medical activity; or, at any rate, that we can here discover a 
considerable mass of sound practices built up gradually by 
experience, that is, by the slow but certain method of “trial 
and error.” Of course there are many superstitious observances 
—about which, indeed, our observers are wont to discourse at 
disproportionate length, because they make such good “ copy ” 
—that accompany, and to some extent embarrass, the common- 
sense part of the treatment. For instance, custom may decree 
that the husband go to bed as well as the wife, and this not 
merely for the reasonable motive of getting him out of the 
way. Again, ordinary experience is never adequate to tackle 
portents ; so that a monstrous birth, let us say, or even the 
appearance of twins, may well involve the interposition of an 
expert who specialises in mysteries. But it is enough for my 
present purpose to insist that the typical “ wise woman” who 
helps a savage infant into the world is wise in a prevailingly 
common-sense way; so that she might possibly put many a 
civilised Mrs Gamp to shame. Her lore constitutes a kind of 
folk-lore, no doubt. But it is not folk-lore in the sense that 
merely connotes superstition, magic, and the like. Rather, it 
forms part of the precious vital tradition of the race; and it is 
out of such bed-rock stuff, I suggest, that advanced medical 
science is in no small part developed. 

I cannot attempt here to deal at all exhaustively with the 
common-sense element in primitive medicine ; but, lest I seem 
to mete out unequal justice to the sexes, I had better illustrate 
the application of common-sense principles to the healing art 
from the side of the mere male. Masculine activity of the 
violent order, as put forth in war or in the chase, leads to 
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manifold wounds and fractures that call for first-aid treatment 
on the part of comrades, to be followed up, no doubt, by nursing, 
in which presumably the wife plays a leading part. ‘Thus the 
use of ligatures, splints, poultices, and so forth, is understood 
by every handy man; and even though he bolster up unexcep- 
tional practice with grotesque theory—if the ligatures work 
because of the binding power of knots, the splints because 
they come from a sacred tree, the poultices because they are 
afterwards deposited in a grave, and one and all because they 
are reinforced by tremendous spells — even so, there is dis- 
tinguishable herein a living kernel of well-tested, workaday 
experience that will one day burst through the husk of super- 
stition and become a lusty growth in the garden of knowledge. 
Doubtless, there are further refinements of primitive surgery 
that demand the skill of the trained hand; some of which, 
however, as, for instance, the agelong practice of trephining, 
may have been greatly assisted in their development by 
superstitious notions. But within certain limits a rough but 
effective surgery—and the same holds good of a knowledge of 
the curative properties of simples—forms part of the practical 
equipment of the ordinary tribesman. Humanity owes much 
to the expert, but it owes not a little also to the unsophisti- 
cated multitude. Genius tends to be erratic, pursuing every 
will-of-the-wisp, though fresh paths are at times discovered 
in the process. But the multitude cleaves to the beaten track, 
partly led and partly driven from behind by common sense, 
that is, by nature, who, as the poet sings, is ever ‘careful of 
the type.” 

Having, I trust, made clear my first point, that there 
exists everywhere at the level of the lower culture a leechcraft 
of the plain man, which is to be reckoned as one main source 
of modern medical science, I pass on to consider that other 
source to which all the credit is usually given by writers on 
scientific origins, namely, the professional activity of the so- 
called medicine-man.' Let me say at once that this term is 
apt to be used very loosely, and stands in need of such defini- 
tion as anthropological inquiry admits when it sets up a type 


1 See, for instance, Sir J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough ®, i. 246, 421, Com- 
pare, also, H. Hubert and M, Mauss, “Théorie générale de la magie,” in 
L’ Année sociologique, vii, (1904), 1 f., and esp. ad_fin.: “ Dans les basses couches 
de la civilisation, les magiciens sont les savants et les savants sont des 
magiciens.” (I ought, perhaps, to add that, as regards the account here given 
of the underlying principles of primitive magic, I am in full agreement with 
the distinguished authors.) Or compare Professor G, Elliot Smith’s statement 
in J. Wilfred Jackson, Shells as Evidence of the Migrations of Early Culture 
(1917), Introd, xviii, that religion and science were identical in early times. 
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to the exclusion of sundry related but aberrant forms. Who, 
then, is the typical medicine-man? He is by no means to 
be identified with anyone who is reputed a cunning healer. 
Thus, among plain men practising the traditional folk-medicine, 
one will be more successful than another, and will naturally 
be called in more frequently, while prestige and material 
benefits will correspondingly tend to come his way. Never- 
theless, he may be ruled out as a layman. Similarly, the man 
who happens to have some special remedy as his private secret 
—one perhaps that he has inherited from his forebears—need 
be no thorough-going professional, even if he be unwilling to 
impart his secret except for a consideration. Again, a member 
of the snake totem, let us say, is expected to know the cure 
for snake-bite ; it is part of his spiritual birthright. Yet it is 
in no sense the chief business of his life to effect such cures ; 
it is purely by the way that he passes on some of his innate 
virtue to others. He, too, then may be eliminated. A more 
doubtful case is that of the member of a medicine society in 
North America. The fact would seem to be that, whereas 
some of these societies are professional guilds, others simply 
consist of ordinary people who are somehow in mystic touch 
with healing influences—they may, for instance, have recovered 
from a severe disease—and are consequently able to perform 
ceremonies that make for the public weal in some fortifying 
but quite indefinite fashion.! 

The typical medicine-man, on the other hand, is always, 
in a literal sense, consecrated to his vocation. Alike by native 
disposition and by social convention, he is destined to live 
a life apart. Thus he figures in the eyes of the crowd as 
the man of mystery, the denizen of an unearthly world. Of 
course he does not dwell wholly alone in this separate world 
of his. He always belongs in some sense to a fraternity. We 
hear of bedside consultations, for instance. In any case, the 
true medicine-man invariably undergoes some sort of initiation, 
whereby the traditional secrets of his craft are formally made 
over to him. Such secrets may appear at first sight to consist 
mainly in mere conjuring tricks, involving sleight of hand, 
ventriloquism, and so forth. But on a more searching and 
scientific view these things, so trivial to us, have a serious 
meaning and function in respect to the kind of medicine 
practised by the doctor, One and all, they are means of 
producing and applying supernormal power. The belief in 

1 Cf. Dr A. Hrdlicka in Bur. American Ethnol., Bull. 30 (1907), i. 838. 


2 Cf. B. Spencer and F. Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia 
(1899), 530. 
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the reality of such power and in the possibility of its exercise is 
common alike to the medicine-man and to his patients. The 
mystery-monger is likewise a mystery to himself. Assuredly, 
in the typical case, he is no humbug. Of course charlatans 
are to be found here and there. Indeed, the primitive doctor 
rivals the modern one in his desire to show up the disreputable 
person who trades in shams. But, normally, the savage faith- 
healer has perfect faith in himself and in his methods. A 
sufficient proof is that, if he feel the power to have deserted 
him, he will instantly retire from practice." To acquire this 
power he has undergone grievous tests and privations, and 
to retain it he continues to suffer the lot of a tabooed man, the 
life of an ascetic, starved, solitary and brooding. ‘Truly, then, 
if he has his reward, he has first paid the price; and this 
reward consists essentially, not in his fee, if he take one, but 
in the sense of communion with a power that is above the 
power of ordinary men. 

Now it will be clear even from this slight sketch of the 
doctor’s conception of his calling that he belongs to a wider 
class, that likewise includes the priest. Indeed, the two 
functions are frequently combined. For the rest, there may 
exist side by side in the same community a plurality of types— 
the faith-healer, the rain-maker, the spirit-medium, the diviner, 
the bard, and so on—that all alike fall under the same cate- 
gory of wonder-worker vested with supernormal power.’ No 
wonder, then, if these various characters are to some extent 
interchangeable. Indeed, their historical tendency, I suggest, 
is to find their natural meeting-point and consummation in 
the priest. 

But what, it will be said, of that standing antithesis of 
the priest—the magician? Is it not he, rather, who was the 
primitive representative of science as distinguished from 
religion, and initiated the development of a scientific medi- 
cine? I reply by distinguishing. The words “magic” and 
“ magician ” are notoriously of ambiguous import ; and, whereas 
in one sense the magician is the antithesis of the priest, in 
another and, I think, a better sense, he is much the same thing, 
namely, either identical with the priest, as in Babylonia, or a 
priest in the making, as in more primitive Australia. Strictly 
antithetic to the minister of religion is the votary of the black 
art, the accursed sorcerer who poisons honest folk to gain his 
private ends.’ Now if the magician is to be identified with 

1 Cf. H. Hubert and M. Mauss, Mélanges d histoire des religions (1909), 183. 


2 Cf. A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of S.E. Australia (1904), 355, 389, 397. 
3 See my book, The Threshold of Religion? (1914), 85 f. 
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this purely nefarious type of person, it is to be hoped that we 
must look elsewhere for the prototype of the modern doctor. 
Medical science can hardly be a branch of crime that has some- 
how evolved into respectability. Moreover, it is worth noting 
that the much dreaded sorcerer is very largely, though not 
altogether, a bogey. He usually inhabits the next village. 
When anything goes wrong in one’s own village, it is con- 
venient to put the blame on the wizard over the way. He 
provides a butt, so to speak, against which a vigorous counter- 
magic may be discharged. If, however, one of these gentry 
be suspected of dwelling near at hand, the primitive group is 
ordinarily not so craven-spirited as to refrain from “ smelling ” 
him out. It would seem, indeed, that Australian natives not 
infrequently “point the bone” at one another on the sly. 
They even boast openly, at any rate to white men, of such 
scandalous achievements. But, as society advances in organi- 
sation, the sorcerer is at the mercy of the strong arm of the 
law. ‘To quiet the public nerves by means of a little witch- 
burning is, in fact, a stock expedient with African rulers. 
Altogether, then, we have good reason to rule out the magician 
in the anti-social sense of the word as the forerunner of any 
possible kind of scientific man. Suspect though science be 
“to the crowd on account of its esotericism, it must be so far 
tolerated by the community as a whole that a continuous 
tradition can be handed on. But the sorcerer is an outlaw. 
Short of a witches’ sabbath, he has no social opportunity of 
consulting a preceptor or training a disciple. Consequently, a 
developing art or science can never be his. He must be purely 
parasitic on existing systems, seeking vainly to outrival them 
by a parody of their forms as applied to a chaotic content of 
popular superstition.’ 

In quite another sense, however, there is a magic which is 
either a kind of religion, or, if we prefer to say so, is part of 
the stuff out of which religion has developed. Such a magic 
involves the use of supernormal power to secure such ends 
as are socially approved. But religion does precisely the same. 
Hence, if we seek to differentiate magic of this kind from 
religion at all, it must be on the ground that in the magical 
rite the power appears to act automatically, whereas in the 
religious rite it appears to act through the interposition of a 
god. Such a distinction, however, is not one ‘that is likely to 
appeal with much force to the savage theurgist ; for his interest 
is practical, and the elements in the practical problem are two 


1 Cf. my art. ‘ Magic,” in Hastings’ Encyl. of Relig. and Ethics, vii. 
(1915), 250, 
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only, namely, first, a supernormal power to be moved, and, 
secondly, a traditional rite that promises to move it. In no 
case is it certain beforehand that the rite will work. To this 
extent there is always something arbitrary in the manifestation 
of the power. ‘The Australian doctor, for instance, knows that 
it will work for him only so long as he maintains his taboos. 
Thus he is not the master of the power, but its vehicle merely. 
On the other hand, in the higher religions there is ever present 
a tendency to impute efficacy to ritual as such. If, then, we 
ignore this tendency as an aberration unworthy of the true 
spirit of religion, so, too, we must give the Australian doctor 
the benefit of the doubt if he sometimes seem to claim the 
power that works through him as his own. ‘Thus the postulate 
of magic, in this sense, and of religion would seem to be the 
same; namely, that there is a power conferred by holiness of 
life which, through the mediation of holy men, can be made to 
abound for the common good. 

Meanwhile, the exterior history of religion largely turns on 
the evolution of ritual from the manual or dramatic type to 
the oral. The religious spirit, it is true, is to a certain extent 
independent of the mode of its expression. To rub the solar 
plexus with a stone bull-roarer may make the heart “strong” 
and “glad” and “ good,” as the Australian worshipper testifies 
in so many words.’ On the other hand, what sounds a prayer 
may, even in the higher religions, serve the purpose of a mere 
spell. Nevertheless, the special character of the human action 
is bound to colour the notion of the divine reaction. Operate 
on the supernormal power, and it seems to work back. Speak 
to it, and it seems to answer. There is, therefore, likely to 
prevail at the lower levels of cult a hylomorphic conception of 
supernatural power in both its good and its evil forms—of God 
and the devil, as we may say—that bears a certain superficial 
resemblance to our modern naturalistic theories of health and 
disease. I call the resemblance superficial, however, because 
there is almost literally a world of difference for the savage 
between the normal and the supernormal—between the com- 
fortable routine of everyday life and the discomposing play of 
occult influences. The wonder-worker, whether his methods 
be manual or oral, is always seeking adjustment with the 
freakish forces of a wonder-world. Nature, as modern science 
understands it, namely, the sphere of uniform happenings, lies 
clean outside his department. A power that for good or evil 
is essentially arbitrary in its manifestations has somehow to be 


1 Cf. The Threshold of Religion?, 165, 191. 
2 See, for instance, W. Heitmiiller, Jm Namen Jesu, Gottingen, 1903. 
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brought into harmony with human endeavour. Hylomorphi- 
cally conceived, such an arbitrary power appears as a contingent 
matter, a luck in things. Anthropomorphically conceived, it 
appears as a personal will. In neither the one nor the other 
aspect is it comparable with nature, as science conceives it. 
Nature obeys known or knowable laws. But the ways of the 
wonder-world are unknowable—past human understanding, if 
not past human hope, and faith, and faith-inspired effort. 

In view, then, of this fundamental disparity between the 
working principles of the primitive and of the civilised doctor, 
it may be doubted whether a certain parallelism that appears 
in their methods is not in the main accidental.’ An Australian 
medicine-man, for instance, goes through an elaborate pretence 
of extracting from his patient the évil magic, the bad luck, 
which is thereupon exhibited to the sufferer and his friends in 
the form of a piece of crystal. Such a manual rite mimics a 
surgical operation throughout, down to the hylomorphic repre- 
sentation of the supernormal trouble as a foreign body that has 
been visibly removed. Buta genuine surgical operation it is 
not, such as that whereby plain folk in their common-sense 
way manage to extract a tooth. If it were to be judged from 
the empirical standpoint, which is, however, quite irrelevant 
in such a context, it would be a mere conjuring trick, and one 
of which the perpetrator must be fully aware. Given the true 
point of view, however, which is not empirical at all but trans- 
cendental, we can see that the procedure is perfectly sincere 
and in its way rational. An invisible force is dealt with visibly 
_ by means that are meant and understood to be symbolic. 
Unawares and unaccountably the patient is taken ill. There- 
fore an evil magician must have projected a crystal into him 
“like the wind,” that is, invisibly. Such is the diagnosis; and 
it accounts admirably for the furtive nature of the attack. 
But it now becomes necessary to provide a therapeusis in the 
form of a manual rite. Conformably, therefore, with such a 
piece of visible manipulation, the evil magic takes on a visible 
form. But this is mere make-believe, and felt to besuch. ‘The 
real influence at work transcends its appearances. It is occult 
and devilish in its action, and strikes from “behind the veil.” 

At this point in the argument it may be well to re- 
capitulate. ‘I'wo types of primitive healing have been broadly 
distinguished with the object of determining their several 
shares in the development of medical science. One type is 
the common-sense treatment of the plain man. With certain 


1 Cf. L. Lévy-Bruhl, Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures 
(1910), 315. 
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qualifications, which will be more fully stated presently, it 
may be said to follow experience. The other type is the 
professional ministration of the medicine-man. It is the 
attempt on the part of a man in holy orders to combat super- 
natural power of an evil kind by means of supernatural power 
of a good kind. Whether this power be dealt with by 
gesture or speech—by manual or oral rites—and, consequently, 
be itself represented in hylomorphic or anthropomorphic shape 
does not affect the essentially occult character of the causes 
assumed to be at work. In a word, the first type of primitive 
medicine is on the whole empirical in spirit and method, the 
second is metempirical or transcendental throughout. 

The contrast between the types in question may be 
further illustrated in two ways. ‘Thus, on the one hand, the 
general practice of uncivilised folk would seem to be to try 


- common-sense remedies first, and, only when these fail, to 


call in the professional doctor. In other words, his special 
function is to grapple with the abnormal; and, as is well 
known, this ever tends to constitute for the savage a distinct 
dispensation, a world of its own, in which common-sense 
principles no longer hold. On the other hand, the primitive 
theory of how disease is caused completely bears out this 
dual system of coping with it. Ordinary ills of the flesh 
are set down to old age, accidents, and so on. But extra- 
ordinary visitations claim an explanation of another order. 
They are due to sorcery, to the violation of a taboo, to the 
wrath of an offended ghost—in short, to some supernatural 
agency. I once had the pleasure of interviewing Bokane, 
an African pygmy from the Ituri Forest, and he told me 
how his people were wont to cut up a dead man in order to 
find out what had killed him. If in the course of this 
veritable post-mortem they lighted upon an arrow-head or 
a thorn, well, that had done it. If, however, nothing was 
found, then it must have been done by oudah, “the mys- 
terious.” There are authors who assure us that the distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural is utterly beyond 
the grasp of savage minds. But here, as it seems to me, we 
have it drawn very clearly ; and, besides, in a context that is 
on the face of it purely theoretical, though I suspect that 
such an inquest is attended by practical consequence of a 
retributive nature, concerning which my informant preferred 
to leave me in the dark. 

Given, then, this fundamental opposition between the 
incipient naturalism of the lay healer and the well-developed 

1 The Threshold of Religion? (1914), 87. 
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supernaturalism of the professional, it remains for us to try in 
a rough-and-ready way to assign to the rival influences their 
respective parts in the making of medicine. It has already 
been shown how, in the treatment of child-birth, or again in 
that of wounds and other accidents, recourse is had to pro- 
cesses and specifics such as are likewise approved by a more 
developed surgery and medicine. Not to attempt any ex- 
haustive enumeration of these, we may take note of bandaging, 
poulticing, lancing, bone-setting, and the rarer practice of 
amputation, in the case of bodily injuries ; massage, as notably 
in relation to child-birth; cupping and bleeding ; blistering 
and cauterising ; fomentation, and the excellent prescription 
of the vapour-bath; the use of purges and emetics; and, 
finally, the employment for various other remedial purposes of 
all sorts of drugs and simples, some of them quite unprofit- 
able, it is true, but in large part of real and well-tried efficacy. 
Now all these methods of cure, it is contended, are matters of 
more or less common knowledge. Everyone tries them, and 
experience on so wide a scale, even if uncritical, is bound to 
secure that the best remedies prevail in the long run. More- 
over, as has already been observed, there exists in regard to 
this kind of common-sense healing a sort of specialism, which 
may be nevertheless termed lay, so completely is it over- 
shadowed throughout the savage world by the truly pro- 
fessional specialism of the medicine-man. The woman, for 
instance, who takes a leading part as midwife or nurse has 
exceptional opportunities of acquiring useful lore and of 
instructing others by her example. Or, again, the owner of 
some particular remedy is likely to discover, by verification 
made at the expense of his clients, within what limits its 
efficacy holds good. Thus in manifold ways crude observation 
and cruder experiment are bound slowly but surely to organise 
savage common sense in the service of medicine. 

Savage common sense, however, is by no means free from 
mystic, not to say superstitious, accompaniments. It is thus 
only in a relative sense, namely, in comparison with the 
departmentalised and concentrated mysticism of the medicine- 
man, that one can identify it with a nascent empiricism. Thus, 
supernormal power is no exclusive privilege of the doctor. 
Everyone has some, though the latter alone has much. It is 
a question of degree.’ In the case of the ordinary man it 
amounts to no more than an occasional stroke of luck. Only 
in the doctor’s case does it rise to the heights of miracle. 
Common-sense procedure, therefore, is bound up with mystic 

1 Cf. the example cited by me in Hastings’ Encycl. of R. and E., viii. 251. 
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procedure on a small scale. Simples and spells go together in 
everyday use, and it may even be that normally the spell is 
regarded as the nerve of the affair. Besides, everyone, at 
any rate every male, in his public capacity participates in rites 
that are supposed to make for the health and happiness of all in 
some positive way, as, for instance, by causing fertility in plant, 
animal, and man. Other rites, in which everyone joins, are 
of the negative type, enjoining abstinences and precautionary 
measures of all sorts; under which head may be included 
purificatory rites such as are intended to neutralise or expel 
evils—for ‘example, by means of the disease-boat, as especially 
in the Malay region, or by the almost universal expedient of 
the scape-goat. For the rest, every layman has his full share 
of beliefs that we should regard as superstitious. Doubtless 
he seeks to cure like by like, choosing his simples by their 
“signatures,” and so on. Again, he attaches special efficacy 
to blood and to its substitute red ochre, or, let us say, to his 
cicatrisations and tattoo-marks. So, too, he treasures curious 
oddments, and carries them about with him for luck. Thus a 
lengthy. chapter might be written on this purely popular kind 
of mysticism in its bearing on the history of medicine. Clearly it 
has been responsible for many a salutary custom ; as when refuse 
is destroyed to keep it out of the hands of the sorcerer, and 
sanitation is incidentally advanced ;' or when the principle of 
“the hair of the dog that bit one” is by happy accident applied 
in a form of inoculation that works.” When all has been urged, 
however, by way of drawback to the statement that the savage 
pursues his daily round in the light of common sense, it remains 
true that, just because mystic ideas and practices are less 
subject to special elaboration, and, one might add, exploitation, 
in the sphere of everyday routine, it is here that we must look 
for common sense, or else must expect to find it nowhere in 
the primitive world. After all, if a more or less futile mysticism 
usually appears on the surface, it is often possible to detect a 
sound empiricism underneath. In particular, we must excuse 
the savage if, like most of us, he does the right thing without 
being able to produce the right reason for so doing. Thus, 
what can be more conductive to health than the vapour-bath, 
as provided, for example, in the characteristic American 
institution of the sweat-lodge? Yet the following theory of 
it, as expounded by an Indian of the Fox tribe, will hardly 
appeal to the modern physiologist, inasmuch as it turns on the 
notion of manitou or supernatural power ; though, at the same 
time, it would correspond pretty closely with the facts, did it 
1 Cf. The Golden Bough ®, i. 175. 2 Cf, ib, viii, 158 f. 
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not happen to entail an unnecessary and painful method of 
supplementing the natural pores of the skin. “ Often,” he said, 
“one will cut oneself over the arms and legs. . . . It is done 
to open up many passages for the manitow to pass into the 
body. The manitow comes from its place of abode in the 
stone. It becomes aroused by the heat of the fire, . . . pro- 
ceeds out of the stone when the water is sprinkled upon it, . . . 
and in the steam it enters the body, . . . and imparts some of 
its nature to the body. ‘That is why one feels so well after 
having been in the sweat-lodge.”* 

Let us now consider the peculiar functions of the medicine- 
man, to see how far the difference in degree between his expert 
trafficking with the occult and the plain man’s more diffident 
dealings with the same approaches to a difference in kind. 
The main point to grasp is that by his special initiation and 
the rigid taboos that he practises—not to speak of remarkable 
gifts, say, in the way of trance and ecstasy, that he may inherit 
by nature and have improved by art—he has access to a 
wonder-working power unattainable by common men. ‘There- 
fore, even when he merely does what every dabbler in mystery 
is apt to attempt, he does it far better. The amulet that he 
sells, for instance, is stronger medicine than any odd-shaped 
pebble, shell, or root that one may have picked up for oneself. 
His knots can bind down devils, no less; while his emetics 
can bring them up. By reason of this superior competency, 
then, he can presume to tackle certain disorders, a raging 
epidemic, for instance, or a sudden fit, in the face of which 
common folk are utterly helpless. Thus a whole branch of 
medicine tends to be marked off, over which he rules supreme ; 
and, agreeably with the heterogeneous nature of these visita- 
tions, his diagnosis reveals a set of monstrous causes, unclean 
spirits, vampires, the evil eye, and what not. 

Moreover, many of his methods, if not entirely without 
analogy among the practices of the multitude, are at any rate 
carried to such a pitch of technicality that they amount to 
distinctive arts. Crystal-gazing, for example, or the manifold 
other processes of divination, augury, haruspicy, astrology, 
sortilege, and so on, are developed by the professional to a 
point at which they display much complexity, and at least 
some internal consistency, of doctrine. Now in certain con- 
nections, as especially in the case of astrology, mysticism has 
proved the forerunner of genuine science. It is less clear 
whether scientific medicine has been substantially advanced by 


1 W. Jones, “The Algonkin Manitou,” in Amer, Journ, of Folk-lore (1905), 
183-91. 
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any one of this group of occult disciplines, say by haruspicy, 
with its elaborate study of the position, form, and conditions 
of the organs of the sacrificial victim. Indeed, on the whole 
it seems doubtful. Divinatory processes in general have little 
to do with such diagnosis as relies on the exact observation of 
morbid symptoms. Thus, concerning the practical application 
of the dream-oracles of the classical world, we are told: “The 
remedies prescribed are wholly of a magical kind, and medicine 
in the proper sense is entirely absent.”* One department, 
indeed, there is of specialised study in which the doctor-priest 
might be expected to shine, namely, that relating to materia 
medica, Granted that he concocts his nostrums out of in- 
gredients fancied for their symbolic rather than for their 
intrinsic properties, even so, one would suppose, the sheer 
accumulation of outlandish substances must at length lead to 
conscious or unconscious selection in favour of those of real 
value. Indeed, it is certain that in ancient Egypt there 
developed under purely religious influence a knowledge of 
useful drugs which, by way of the Greeks and Arabs, has been 
handed on to us.” But it is no less important to remember that 
the peasant has his own set of homely specifics quite apart from 
what may be occasionally prescribed for him by the priest ; and 
that on this independent source European medicine as notably, 
during Roman times, has also drawn to its great advantage. 
Meanwhile, all these methods are reducible to one, the 
method of the faith-healer. It is this fact which brings the 
medicine-man of the savage world, at any rate for purposes of 
anthropological classification, into strict line with the priest 
who essays to cure the sick under the auspices of one of 
the higher religions. From primitive Australia to civilised 
Lourdes the same wonder-working power is set in motion in 
the same way. Psychologists are content to term it the power 
of suggestion. If our theologians claim, as well they may, 
to superimpose another and a deeper interpretation, let them 
at least do justice to the identity of principle that links their 
faith to quite rudimentary forms of religion or, as many would 
roundly term it, magic. In this context I am tempted to 
cite the judgment of a worthy missionary. He has been 
describing a successful experiment in rain-making by a Basuto 
moroka, who stirred a concoction of herbs and roots with a 


1 E, Thrimer in Hastings’ Encycl. of R. and E., vi. (1913), 552, referring to 
the Maffeian inscriptions of the Insula ‘Tiberina., 

2 Even so, however, the main function of the Arab was to hand on the 
work of Greek writers, such as Hippocrates, e.g., at Salerno; cf. H. Rashdall, 
The Universities of the Middle Ages (1895), i, 81, 85. 
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reed, while calling upon the spirits of his ancestors to move 
the Supreme Being. “It may be,” he says, “that, being a 
good judge of the weather, like most intelligent natives, he 
used to occupy himself in this manner just when rain was 
probable; it may have been pure coincidence; or again, that 
the Almighty did indeed hear and answer the prayers of this 
untaught old heathen.”* Surely it must make for better 
religion as well as for better science to emphasise the con- 
tinuity rather than the discontinuity of the means whereby 
man during his long history has sought to obtain health, 
strength, and sustenance from a higher power. 

Whether, then, it be by the aid of crude manual devices, 
such as the sucking-thread or the soul-trap, or through the 
more refined and ideal processes involved in sacrifice, prayer, 
purification, or sleeping in a holy place, the medicine-man and 
his lineal successor, the priest, uniformly practise what may be 
termed the method of encouragement. They are, in a word, 
soul-doctors. And the great need of primitive folk, be it 
noted, is for this healer of souls. The savage has a vigorous 
body, but a weakly intelligence. His is a narrow field 
of attention, occupied entirely by matters of routine. In 
the vast penumbra of his mind lurk all manner of dreadful 
phantoms, the progeny of a hazardous hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence. As soon as the routine is interrupted, the hold on 
reality is relaxed; the few distinct notions are dissolved ; the 
haunting shapes close in; the fear of the unknown settles 
upon the heart. Only faith can stem this rout of the faculties, 
a faith rendered steadfast by association with a clear impres- 
sion. Almost any clear impression will do so long as it serves 
as such a rallying-point of attention. Hope grows through 
the mere reintegration of consciousness. Fixity of outlook 
as such brings relief. So the faith-healer’s art consists in 
restoring a frightened man to himself by imparting determina- 
tion of thought and will. He must make it known that he 
knows. A confident diagnosis is three parts of a cure. Thus 
the Malay medicine-man when at his patient’s bedside reads 
the signs by throwing rice grains into water, and announces 
the name and pedigree of the power that partly by control, 
partly by cajolery, he summons to his aid : 

“Peace be with you, Mustia Kembang, . 


I know the origin from which you sprang. . . . 
You I order, your co-operation I invoke,” * 


| PD. F. Ellenberger (assisted by J. C. MacGregor), History of the Basuto, 
Ancient and Modern (1912), 93. 
2 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic (1900), 412. 
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Indeed, the modern doctor knows that often it is half the 
battle to name the disease.’ The faith-healer must be im- 
pressive at all costs. Somehow he must strike home to the 
bemused intelligence and vacillating will to live, by the joint 
authority of his wild eye, his rigmarole utterance, his panto- 
mime, his trappings, his general queerness, and the very 
aloofness of his life. Otherwise, the inertia of despair will 
lead to utter collapse. Indeed, the savage patient is so prone 
to a fatal despondency that Mr Roth has invented a special 
term for the tendency, naming it thanatomania, a positive 
craze for dying.” “There is no doubt whatever,” write 
Spencer and Gillen, “that a native will die after infliction 
of even a most superficial wound if only he believes the 
weapon which inflicted the wound has been sung over and 
thus endowed with Arungquiltha. He simply lies down, 
refuses food and pines ‘away.” ‘The same authors relate how 
an old native was induced to show them how the poison 
stick was used by way of purely mimic display. ‘“ When 
he had finished . .. he declared that the evil magic had 
gone into him and that he felt, as he looked, very bad.” 
Luckily, the explorers were able to produce a powerful 
counter-magic from their medicine chest.® 

Now we must be careful lest we misrepresent this type of 
healing process as a treatment of unreason by reason—the appli- 
cation to a case of hysteria of a science embodying intelligence 
purged of emotion. On the contrary, it is the operator's 
faith that creates faith in the subject. The doctor and his 
patient meet on the same plane of ideopathic experience. 
The one is just as suggestible as the other, obtaining by auto- 
suggestion the power to pass the suggestion on. In every 
phase of his many-sided activity—in the divinatory diagnosis, 
in the expulsion or neutralisation of the evil, in the restora- 
tion or communication of vitality—we can see how the ideal 
is made to seem real by sheer force of the will to believe. 
The best illustration of all, however, is afforded by the special 
type of procedure known as “shamanising.” Here we find 
the doctor behaving as if he were no longer himself. He is 
for the time being possessed by a supernatural agency. ‘Thus 
in respect to his normal personality he himself suffers a 
“control” in precisely the same way as does his patient. 
Those who describe the so-called magician as one who says 


1 Cf. C. S, Myers in Hastings’ Encycl, of R. and E., iv. 724. 
2 W. E. Roth, N. Queensland Ethnography, Bull. v. (1903), 28. 
3 The Native Tribes of Central Australia (1899), 537; Across Australia (1912), 
ii. 326. 
Vou. XVII.—No. 1. 8 
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‘My will be done” in a spirit of arrant bravado, would seem 
entirely to overlook the psychological conditions under which 
his will-power, or whatever it is held to be, is wrought up to 
the pitch of efficacy. The necessary force dwelling some- 
where in the depth of his being must be met half-way by 
temporary abandonment of the surface-life. Communion 
once established, a new personality comes into play, a con- 
ciousness contracted but proportionately intense, for which 
the dominant idea, freed of all limiting conditions, becomes 
charged with the certain promise of its own self-realisation. 
Instructive examples of such shamanising are given in the 
late Major Tremearne’s book, The Ban of the Bori. Among 
the Hauses a bovi is a disease-demon. There are many of 
them, and each has a character of its own and a special mode 
of self-manifestation. ‘The doctor becomes possessed by such 
a demon, and in that capacity is able to cure the disease in 
question, as it were, by a sort of transcendental inoculation.’ 
In another work Major Tremearne suggests that bo77 dancing 
originated as a treatment of the insane, who were induced 
in this way to moderate their transports.” Whether this be 
indeed so, I have not the means of knowing; but it is at 
least certain that those who now practise such dancing for 
the purpose of healing others work themselves up into a state 
verging on insanity, with its self-estrangement, its obsession, 
its sense of unlimited power. But perhaps enough has been 
said to make good the contention that the medicine-man’s 
doctoring is of altogether another kind to the plain man’s, 
being neither. empirical nor would-be empirical in its interest 
and intent, but theurgical through and through. 

At this point I must break off the argument at the risk 
of inconclusiveness. The present survey has been strictly 
limited to the phenomena of the primitive world, and can 
at most but establish a general presumption in favour of a 
particular interpretation of the facts relating to the later 
history of medicine. After all, the problem of the genesis 
of a rational science of health turns primarily on the question 
how Greek medicine, more especially in the form represented 
by Hippocrates, came to rely so exclusively on the study of 
natural causes. How this crucial stage of evolution was 

1 A. J, N. Tremearne, The Ban of the Bort (1914), 243 f.; for the idea of 
inoculation, cf. 7b., 20 and 464. 

2 Onthe authority of Dr Alexander, see the Tailed Head-Hunters of Nigeria 
(1912), 254; Hausa Superstitions and Customs (1913), 146. I may perhaps add 
that a remarkable case of the treatment of an insane person by a native doctor, 


resulting in an apparently complete cure, has recently been reported to me 
from Northern Rhodesia. 
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traversed we do not understand, and perhaps can never under- 
stand, in detail. It is plain, however, that enlightenment did 
not come in a single flash; but, on the contrary, involved 
much slow and precarious groping after a clue amid a maze 
of unprofitable fancies. Paradoxically enough, the very notion 
of “nature ” may be lineally connected with the savage concept 
of supernatural power.’ Further, even after nature had been 
in theory definitely equated with experience, the natural causes 
that were recognised in medical practice long continued to 
include many that, in.our eyes, are but precipitates of super- 
stition. Yet, when all is said on behalf of the influence of 
the theurgical kind of doctoring on Greek medicine—and the 
latter, let us remember, comprised various schools, some of 
which were less whole-heartedly devoted to empiricism than 
others—it would seem to have been on the whole a secondary 
factor. It is suggested, then, that in Greece, the least priest- 
ridden country of the ancient world, a common-sense medicine 
of plain men, such as we find to coexist with the theurgical 
kind all over the savage world, may have come early to the 
fore and remained there. Such a view, perhaps, could be 
most plausibly maintained in regard to the development of 
surgery, a department in which the peculiar effects of the 


‘faith-cure are never likely to be prominent at any stage of 


human progress. But it is surely possible, and even probable, 
that all branches of Greek medicine alike were in considerable 
part but refinements of popular practices concerned with the 
conduct or restoration of health—a case in point being that 
of dietetics, a subject to which the later Greek physicians 
gave so much of their attention. After all, popular tradition, 
conservative though it be, is less impervious to the teachings of 
experience than such religious tradition as is in the keeping of 
a priesthood. The faith-healer and miracle-worker were ever 
present in the ancient world, and are ever present among us 
to-day. But somehow the scientific tradition of Europe has 
kept clear of them and their ways. It belongs to the lay or 
profane side of our civilisation. My present task has been 
to show that even in primitive culture, permeated as it seems 
to be by the magico-religious element, this lay or profane side 
of life constitutes a separate dispensation, and one that is 
especially favourable to the organisation of common sense, 
that is, to science. 

A word in conclusion. As an anthropologist I am bound 
to deal with facts, and to eschew valuations as far as I can. 

1 Cf. H. Hubert and M. Mauss in L’Année sociologique, vii. (1904), 
118, 145. 
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Lest I seem, therefore, to have exalted common sense and 
its offspring, science, at the expense of such experience as is 
usually reckoned to be of another order, since it draws on 
hidden sources, alleging causes that are supernormal in the 
sense that they stand in no determinate relation to the sense- 
world, let me whisper in the ear of triumphant empiricism, 
“Remember that thou art human.” Philosophy has always 
insisted on the inadequacy of so-called naturalism ; and even 
science, so far as it deals with mind and the products of mind, 
is chary of pushing the theory of natural causation too far. 
Meanwhile, every practical doctor knows that he shares the 
healing function with the priest. Confession of sins may in 
its way be just as salutary as any purge or emetic.’ A 
rational theory of the soul, then, must reserve a place for the 
soul-doctor. Indeed, the latter is nowadays permitted to 
enrol himself in the ranks of science, so long as he submit 
to the preliminary test of, reciting the naturalistic creed. 
Now as long as naturalism stands only for a method, and 
not for the whole of philosophy, there is no harm in this. 
Experience is experiment; and, unless the faith-healer be 
willing to employ the strictest method of trial and verifica- 
tion, he must be banned as a charlatan. But our so-called 
empiricism must, in its turn, beware lest it reject the results 
of experiment when they contradict preformed opinions. To 
identify the spiritual life of man with the routine of his senses 
is a presupposition that, if it break down on trial, we must be 
ready to forgo; accepting in its stead a larger conception of 
human health, and of the vital forces in their relation to its 
maintenance and improvement. 


R. R. MARETT. 


Oxrorp. 


' Cf. The Golden Bough’, iii. 214, on confession as a “moral purgative,”’ 
where he cites the Kikuyu term for the rite of confession, hotahikio, derived 
from tahika, “to vomit.” 














GERMAN POETRY: A REVALUATION. 
MRS A. Y. CAMPBELL. 


« Aus der Jugendzeit, aus der Jugendzeit 
Klingt ein Lied mir immerdar ; 
O wie liegt so weit, o wie liegt so weit . . .” 


A GREAT deal is being written about the Prussianisation of 
Germany, yet the problem remains dark and _ perplexing. 
The fact, however, is clear—the Prussian Mr Hyde has 
assumed more and more control of his Teutonic Dr Jekyll. 
Most people are able to congratulate themselves on having 
always disliked that Mr Hyde. What English traveller on- 
the Continent has had a good word to say for him? It was 
his unhappy partner that both we and America had loved. 
chaffed and respected, the gentle, unworldly, studious, gener- 
ous German described so often in our fiction. 

But in judging of German literature we have shown 
much less discrimination. For there, too, there are con- 
flicting elements—and there we have lavished almost all our 
praise upon the less deserving. _ 

Until about two centuries ago German literature was 
essentially undramatic; it possessed instead a wonderful 
faculty for the lyrical and “romantic.” In the literary 
renaissance which followed upon the outbreak of her political 
ambitions, this faculty was developed to a pitch which has 
perhaps never been equalled. But Germany was no more 
satisfied with this eminence than with her political power, 
and her writers set themselves grimly to wrest the laurels 
from other countries in dramatic and “heroic” literature 
as well. They toiled in imitation, they transplanted and 
Germanised. Whether they succeeded in producing a great 
drama is a matter on which there may be two opinions. It 
is possible to hold that their pursuit of the heroic in literature 
has been as little fortunate as their pursuit of it in politics. 


Recently in German writings the adoration of will-power 
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and the worship of material success have become increasingly 
conspicuous, and have led to an expressed contempt for the 
Christian ideal. They have also led to the cultivation of 
that quality which only the Greeks were honest enough to 
find a name for—the tzepnvopia of Penelope’s grasping suitors 
—a repellent, strutting over-mannishness that has neither 
sympathy nor understanding for those who happen to differ 
from it in sex, character, or nationality. 

Side by side with this the older spirit persists, and tends 
to find, as we shall see, in the traditional lyric and romantic 
forms a better medium for the expression of its noble piety, 
serenity, and simple human tenderness. ; 

The efforts of Lessing to redeem the German stage from 
its utter subjection to the French were rewarded by a wide- 
spread enthusiasm for the creation of a national drama ; and 
Lessing set the good example by at least one play, Minna 
von Barnhelm, the perennial charm of which is due to its 
complete sincerity to German thought and feeling. But his 
first attempt. was Miss Sara Sampson, a play of middle- 
class life in imitation of Richardson: hardly, one feels, the 
foundation-stone of a national drama! Within a few years 
we have the whole “Sturm und Drang” movement in full 
pursuit of Shakespearian models; thus no sooner has_ the 
German stage risen from its knees before the French tradition, 
than it is prostrate at the feet of Shakespeare ; and Shakespeare 
attended by such an odd pair of “supporters” as Ossian and 
Richardson, the one unreal and insipidly sweet, the other 
strongly and sourly realistic. Even Goethe and Schiller, 
though they soon detached themselves from the Sturm und 
Drang school, and outgrew the desire consciously to imitate, 
were never quite free from the influence of some one of this 
strange trio—Schiller remaining constantly attached to what 
he took to be the Shakespearian or heroic, Goethe gravi- 
tating steadily towards the realistic and problematical. But 
the Shakespearian, an essentially English conception of life, 
was never natural to the German mind ; and though in many 
of their plays we may be gratified by very praiseworthy 
reminiscences of Shakespeare’s language and method, these 
passages serve to impress upon us how almost impossible it 
is to grow a great national drama from a foreign stock. 
French drama, except where Moliére planted it anew, suffered 
in every way from its attempt to imitate the classics; yet 
there has always been far more in common between the 
French and the Roman mind than between the German and 
the spirit of Elizabethan England. 
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In almost all the action plays of Goethe and Schiller we 
are conscious of incongruity : the themes are heroic, historical, 
robust; the treatment is perpetually following the natural 
bent of the German genius into meditation and romance, and 
lying down beside the still waters. 

Schiller’s trilogy of Wallenstein is, from the standard 
of true drama, the greatest German play: it has movement, 
“complication,” irony, the sense of gathering storm, the culmi- 
nation in inevitable catastrophe. But it is an isolated and 
not strikingly original work ; and its effects are somewhat those 
of a conscientious and laborious compilation. Nearly all 
Schiller’s other plays owe their value almost entirely to their 
poetry and moral feeling. A profound and keen historian, 
Schiller was yet by nature too mild and thoughtful, too re- 
strained and philosophic, for the rugged highroad of heroic 
action: he turns perpetually aside into the flowery lanes of senti- 
ment and arrests the movement of his play with inappropriate 
and often diffuse emotionalism. One very notorious example 
must suffice. Unable to satisfy feeling with the presentation 
of a Joan of Arc fired only by religion and patriotism, Schiller 
found it necessary to make her fall in love, suddenly, and in 
the middle of a battle, with an enemy whom she had never 
seen before and ought at once to have killed. At the celebra- 
tion of her victory over her country’s foes, this warrior maiden 
cowers in a corner, love-sick and ashamed, striving to steel 
her melting bosom against the too, too romantic suggestiveness 
of distant music—we imagine of a distant German band. The 
scene is very “poetical,” only less so than the really great 
stanzas in which Joan bids farewell to her flocks and pastures— 
but it is a flat contradiction to all that is noble and natural, and 
hence in this case to all that is dramatic. The same tendencies 
and faults appear throughout Schiller’s plays (though they are 
on the whole far better and more carefully constructed than 
Goethe’s); so that if we except Wallenstein, we are compelled 
to feel that, whatever he did for poetry, Schiller made no real 
contribution to dramatic literature. Yet he wrote plays all 
his life—zealously pursuing an alien god. 

If we turn to Goethe, we find a similar delusion: he 
perpetually wrote plays, although “action” clearly bored him, 
and he himself confessed in a letter to Schiller that imaginative 
drama was out of his reach—that he could only create out 
of his own experience, and that his natural tendency was to 
look at things from a pathological standpoint. Perhaps it 
was because he was half aware that drama was not his proper 
medium that he wandered so restlessly from one form to 
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another. In his early Gdtz v. Berlichingen he succeeds 
admirably—better there than ever again—with the historic 
romantic play, under the influence of Shakespeare. Herder 
wrote that there was in Gotz “uncommon German strength, 
depth, and truth.” Present-day admirers of the play would 
be loth to condemn it to that particular variety of truth. 
It displays, as a matter of fact, more than any other of Goethe’s 
plays, a certain lucidity, spiritedness, and natural energy which, 
were we as exclusive a nation as the Germans, might be de- 
scribed as “absolute halb-historische-iiber-Englische Shake- 
spearianische W ahrheit.” 

Soon, however, under the influence of Winckelmann, 
Goethe returns to the classics, abandons the romantic style of 
Gotz, and determines to have everything “ grave, solemn, and 
dignified like a Greek statue.”’ His Iphigenie was acclaimed 
with enthusiasm as being not a mere imitation but an actual 
facsimile of ancient drama. So careful was Goethe to work it 
all out accurately after the best possible recipes, that he revised 
and partly rewrote his play as a result of certain metrical 
theories about “ longs” and “shorts” propounded by a German 
author whom he happened to meet in Rome. It is not then 
surprising that Iphigenie, though it has passages of fine poetry, 
is in the main a cold and artificial production. 

Goethe tells us that there strove in him for many years a 
double soul, and that until these two spirits were fused together 
his achievements in literature were partial and faltering. To 
one who dwells upon the strange mixture of the lyric and 
didactic, the tragic and metaphysic, of pathos and pathology, 
which his collected works present, it appears that the union 
was never really achieved. 

An unremitting consciousness of religious and moral 
problems, an insatiable curiosity about abnormalities of the 
human mind, are at the back of nearly all that Goethe 
wrote; are indeed of the very essence of such works as 
Faust, Werther, Wilhelm Meister, and the novels. Behind the 
morbid self-indulgence in sensitive misery of Werther, behind 
the melancholy speculation and aimless egoistic pursuit of 
Meister, the hawklike brain of Goethe hovers, restlessly eyeing 
the movements and spasms of human emotion. When once 
we have discovered this, we shall shed no more tears over 
Werther—if, indeed, we ever did. 

In all Goethe’s larger works there is more intellectual 
force than natural tenderness, more curiosity than sympathy, 


1 See Professor K. Breul’s introduction to Iphigenie auf Tauris, Cambridge 
University Press. 
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and a strange sunless magnificence. His friend Horn said 
of him, though by way of praise, “ Everywhere in Goethe 
you are on firm land or island: nowhere the infinite sea.” 
And it is so. He gives us no prospects out of magic case- 
ments; no gods, no sprites, not eveh Calibans; the witches 
and fays of his Midsummer Night are foolish and degraded 
creatures tediously unreal; only throughout, in a greater or 
lesser degree, we have the “ Ewig menschliche” surging, 
struggling, arguing, bent on finding a solution to the prob- 
lems of its soul—and, surely we must add, never finding 
it! Of this attitude of mind, of this spirit in art, Faust 
is the complete and supreme embodiment. If it can be 
called: drama at all, it is a new type of drama indeed ; here 
we have no imitation, no spark of Marlowe's fiery vision 
penetrates into this gloomy metaphysical limbo; and the 
very legend is twisted, distorted, and reversed to satisfy. the 
ethical predilections of Goethe’s mind and age. And Faust 
remains a work with which the German nation is entirely 
satisfied—which they, and many other people too, regard as 
one of the. half-dozen greatest creations of all literature. 
In England it has had the most enthusiastic admirers, right 
on from the time of Shelley (who was often a prodigy of 
misjudgment in matters of art). To such minds as George 
Eliot’s, Carlyle’s, and G. H. Lewes’s it was the breath of 
life. It represented an attitude towards the world similar 
to their own, and applied to the ailing human being much 
the same intellectual diagnosis and ethical prescriptions as 
these writers themselves were apt to do. Nowadays it is the 
reverse side of the same bandage which is offered to the sores 
of the world, and our modern writers vie with each other to 
“stab our spirits broad awake” by the lacerating presentation 
of the world as they conceive it. In this method, too, Maust 
is before them ; although poetry has lent to the horrible scene 
in Marguerite’s cell and the more horrible scene between her 
and her brother a certain form and dignity which is lacking 
in modern parallels. 

Faust has been closely compared by G. H. Lewes to 
Hamlet, to Shakespeare’s masterpiece; every subtle cord 
of which is kept vibrating by the sentient and independent 
creatures in whom the whole dramatis persone consists. 
Now Faust was suggested to Goethe by a puppet-play, and 
with few exceptions its stage is crowded with dolls. Faust 
himself we see roughly dotted from scene to scene at the 
end of a string, manipulated in its turn by his cardboard 
Mephistopheles: the blind leading the blind; the symbol 
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taking the symbol by the hand. And through the entire 
performance the deep voice of Goethe himself, the showman, 
converses, argues, expostulates, explains. This unfortunate 
Faust has not sinned horribly and does not suffer much: he 
has not chosen his course, and he does not control it. Only 
because he desired more happiness, less of the barren search 
for knowledge, he somehow becomes involved in a blood 
compact with the devil. He bargains away his soul in order 
to taste deeply, just once, of life. What does he get? Not 
a wild and wicked abandonment, which gradually, through 
satiety, becomes a misery in disguise; for he never realises 
the error of his ways. He accompanies his mentor on 
sundry visits to witches, and enters, with expressed disgust 
and tedium, into their revels; and he sullenly listens to 
their dull, querulous, abstract discussions, like the drowsy 
talk of a lot of gloomy pedants over a bad dinner. He meets, 
and to the best of his ability loves, the simple—the very 
simple— Marguerite. With the Devil compelling him at every 
step, he rather reluctantly betrays and deserts her. Once or 
twice he feels a twinge of faint remorse, as when he sees her 
phantom with severed neck in the middle of the witch 
caucus of the Walpurgis. But he hardly ever really struggles, 
except in the scene near the end of Part I. when he forces 
Mephistopheles to take him to Marguerite’s cell; he merely 
totters for a moment, and, like the puppet that he is, is jerked 
upright again. In the allegorical confusion of the Second Part 
there is even less dramatic movement: there is no genuine 
development at all. Faust flickers at the end of his string 
from quite fairly respectable love-making with a very respect- 
able Helen in ancient Greece, to quite respectable dyke-making 
in comparatively modern Europe; and here, unvindicated, un- 
converted, to the last moment persevering in stupid and 
passionless wrongdoing, without having reached any obvious 
conclusion, he suddenly concludes. Certain scenes of the 
First Part have merit, if to be harrowing is a merit; and the 
misery of the last scene, though it seems uselessly painful and 
horrible, being all the work of the diabolus ex machina and 
apparently unavoidable, is powerfully presented enough: while 
the last speech of Part I., “ Her zu mir,” where Mephistopheles 
(unfortunately only temporarily) claims his own, is by itself 
a masterly and impressive ending. 

But how are we to be really moved by the spectacle of this 
man, under the perpetual chaperonage of a devil whose atten- 
tions he never really earned—a very Devil of rationalism, of 
dialectics and innuendos? We are told with accents of autho- 
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rity—as, for example, by G. H. Lewes—that such are the real 
traits of the utter Satan: if they are, he must have kept a strict 
watch upon his tongue when aitempting to make palatable the 
“crude apple which diverted Eve. With Faust he is less 
cautious, and bores him ineffably: yet succeeds by an alterna- 
tion of his qualities of pander and prig in driving his sheep- 
like prey in sullen weariness before him. He drives because 
Faust, for some reason or other, is content to be driven: but 
he has not a single feature of splendour or power, of the super- 
natural or of the strange, to recommend him. 

Imagine a Lady Macbeth clothed all in scarlet tights, an 
expert in logic and metaphysic, and hailed, say, as Beelzebub : 
who would be really shaken by the scenes of Macbeth’s tempta- 
tion, or effectively purged by the spectacle of his fall ? 

This play of Goethe's, pervaded though it is with a peculiar 
atmosphere of morbid gloom, is yet, after all, no tragedy. The 
justification for all tragic drama is lacking: the stern and 
terrible workings of the moral law are not fe/t; they are merely 
the subjects of speculation and illustration, and that not with 
respect to any particular event in the play. Its profound 


. ruminations on human life, its subtle meanings clothed in 


poetic metaphor and occasionally muffled in all the magnificence 
of unintelligibility, have won it its enormous popularity with 
a certain kind of reader. But is it not a little heartless, after 
all, this mingling of speculations and moralisings, allegory 
and realism, witches and harlots; of seduction, child-murder, 
drunkenness, madness, and damnation—and into it all, in the 
words of G. H. Lewes, a sprinkling of “clear bright painting, 
wit, humour, and pathos”? “It is a cry of despair over the 
nothingness of human life ”—it well may be! 

How different is the handling of the tragedy in Marlowe's 
play of Dr Faustus /—the fame of which has been so weakly 
and slavishly sacrificed to the clamour and pretensions of 
Goethe enthusiasts. 

Marlowe’s play has its faults; it has been repeatedly 
attacked for its numerous scenes of buffoonery and bombast ; 
but these scenes convey, after all, some sense of life and stir, 
they give us the feeling that Faustus is getting a considerable 
amount of adventure and frolic in exchange for his soul, as 
he himself admits. They are consequently less far removed 
from the natural development of the theme than are Goethe’s 
endless allegories of charioteers and pedants and cupids and 
what not. Yet in spite of these nonsensical scenes, what an 
overwhelming tragedy it is, the damnation of Dr Faustus ! 
Not for knowledge alone did he sacrifice his soul. The fitting 
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punishment for an arrogant endeavour after omniscience is 
the mental agony of humiliation and disappointment which 
Browning’s Paracelsus suffered. Neither did Faustus sell 
himself for a little happiness. It was for power that he 
bartered his soul: signing it away in a compact of blood— 
as his countrymen to-day. And this is a crime which often 
enough in history has been punished with the uttermost 
destruction and despair. 

The unspeakable anguish in which Faustus writhes, wait- 
ing alone in his study for the hour of his doom, is justified— 
if Hell can ever be justified—by the reckless, ambitious froward- 
ness with which he has thrown away the soul that God had 
given him. Here is the voice of terror; and the hearer may 
almost feel no tragedy again can shake him where death opens 
after all a merciful prospect of annihilation, if not of Elysium. 
No prayers of a Marguerite, no philanthropic dyke-making 
efforts of his own, can save Faustus ; no long-drawn, meander- 
ing, semi-well-intentioned future will end, in his case, with a 
sudden and inconclusive death: Faustus is damned. More- 
over, damnation itself appears a far more awful thing because 
of the manner in which Marlowe has represented it. He has 
made the tempter himself speak of it with dread and passionate 
grief. The insolent savant boldly questions Mephistopheles 
on the nature of hell, and asks him how it comes that he has 
left it. ‘To which Mephistopheles replies in words as subtle, 
quite as allegorically arresting and metaphysically profound, as 
any of Goethe’s elaborate disquisitions :— 

Why, this is hell; nor am I out of it: 
Think’st thou that I, who saw the face of God, 
And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hells 

In being deprived of everlasting bliss ? 


O Faustus, leave these frivolous demands, 
Which strike a terror to my fainting soul. 


Faustus retorts with truly blasphemous ridicule, daring to 
mock both heaven and the fierce and mighty demon of Mar- 
lowe’s imagination :— 

What, is great Mephistopheles so passionate 

For being deprived of the joys of Heaven? 


Learn thou from Faustus manly fortitude 
And scorn those joys thou never shalt possess. 


Set beside these lines (or the many others in the play that 
are as good) the most highly prized jewels collected all 
together from the immense mountain of Goethe’s colossal 
work, and we shall not find them comparable in feeling, in 
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music, in power, or in depth; and though Goethe's lines 
may have certain other excellences, these are the qualities 
necessary to dramatic poetry. 

Then, too, in Marlowe’s Faustus there is the voice of pity, 
speaking not for a betrayed and very foolish girl, who alone 
rouses it in Goethe’s play—though left unvindicated, and in 
Part II. practically forgotten,—but for the great, wicked, yet 
human Faustus himself. Three separate times he struggles 
to save himself, and suffers the deadliest pangs of a difficult 
penitence, only to succumb once more. On the very night 
of his end he retains so much of dignity, of amazing courage 
and human feeling, that he forbids his friends to watch with 
him, lest harm should befall them. Alone and unsupported 
he endures his awful hour. 

In this temptation, in this fall and punishment, we have 
all the legitimate forces of dramatic art at work. Here the 
moral is not merely spoken, it does not figure as if it were 
given a role among the other dramatis persone—it is immanent ; 
and its pitiless working upon a strong, strange, yet pitiable 
nature—that is the play. In Faust there is a “ moral,” and no 
play: a “play,” and no moral. We cannot justify the play 
and its moral by maintaining that Faust is supposed in the 
end to have tardily arrived at the conclusion that it is man’s 
duty to serve his fellow-men—for this moral, eminently true, 
and painfully applicable to Faust throughout, is neither im- 
plied in the play, nor developed from its course. It is as if 
the end of Hamlet were replaced by someone’s getting up and 
saying, “ Better late than never.” 

The moral that any real admirer of Shakespearian and 
Greek drama must feel to have been most emphatically 
drummed into him by the time he reaches the end of the 
Second Part, is one which, as it has been contradicted in 
almost every scene, finds appropriate expression in the mouth 
of the Spirit of Contradiction, Mephisto himself: 


Grey, dear my friend, is all this theorising, 
And green alone the golden tree of Life. 


Strange that Goethe should have written these lines—while 
writing Faust. Still stranger that he who planted in that 
wilderness—like white stars of cactus blossom in the desert— 
such beautiful little lyrics as ‘“‘ Mein Ruh ist hin,” and “ Der 
K6nig in Thule,” should have cared to spend the greater part 
of his life still writing Faust. His imagination was too 
joyless to save him, either in life or literature, from the many 
blind alleys into which he was led, now by his restless egoism, 
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and again by his mighty but bleak intellect. When he had 
the power of composing such immortal poetry as is contained 
in the twenty-four words of “ Ueber allen Gipfeln,” he thought 
it worth his while to devote innumerable lines to Spriicher, 
aphorisms, of which the following are examples: 


Who is the man that profiteth nothing ? 
He who can not command, nor yet obey. 


Do the right in your own affairs, 
And all the rest will follow. 


Among such sands Goethe and Schiller and many another 
German poet, and presumably their public, loved to trudge. 
And this, like the existence and popularity of Faust, is but 
a sign of that curious, cold preoccupation of Germans with 
ethical questions, the answers to which they like to excogitate 
rather than to feel. 

In this tendency more perhaps than anywhere else the 
explanation will be found for the present condition of 
Germany and for the long period of spiritual corrosion which 
preceded it, It is the divorce of reason and feeling, leading 
to a simultaneous growth of sentimentality and cruelty, 
which has been the crime and ruin of modern Germany ; it 
is their union in a singularly perfect harmony which is the 
greatness of her lyrical poetry ; so that when we turn to this 
from the unsatisfied and unsatisfying attempts at the heroic 
or analytical, the problem of -Germany’s self-ruin seems 
suddenly to become more perplexing than ever. 

In Germany, as elsewhere, poetry in early times was 
mostly religious. ‘The power to express the worship of God 
and the love of Christ in tender and delicate lyrics is one that 
belonged in perfection to the first bright dawn of English 
verse: the German poets have never lost it. Their religious 
songs are never perhaps so pure and so intense as the early 
English love-poems of a joyous creed—as Dunbar’s “ On the 
Nativity of Christ,” as the “Quia Amore langueo,” or as the 
divine little carol, “I sing a Maiden”; but from the poems 
of Decius, or earlier, right down to Nietzsche’s offering 
before his Unknown God, all are remarkable for their deep 
sincerity and devoutness. In anthologies of German poetry 
we frequently find the naif title of “Gott”; and many of the 
lighter lyrics end unexpectedly with a note of prayer. 

To this religious attitude of mind is due a quality in 
German poetry which we practically do not find in English. 
Something which, for lack of another equally accurate but 
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less vulgarised expression, must be called a lyric cry; but it 
is a cry without resentment, wholly without bitterness, and 
of a sadness which is prevented by faith and patience from 
admitting the note of indignation, of rebellion, of passion, 
which makes English poetry more stirring but less consolatory. 
Only one of Germany’s poets, and he the least favoured by 
them, the most by us, made passion and bitterness the heart 
of his work. As a poet (as distinct from being a Jew) Heine 
displeased his countrymen because he mingled his mockery 
and indignation with the tenderest feelings. ‘They found in 
him a “negatives element,” and thought that “ frivolitit 
wurzelt tief in seinem Wesen,”! that he was imbued with 
frivolity, and that he destroyed with his mockery the con- 
secrating effect of emotion (‘die Weihe der Empfindung ”). 
That the same criticism should have been so often directed 
by the Germans against the English nation helps to throw 
light upon their attitude. We are too ready either to hide 
our emotions in half-serious laughter, or to reveal them only 
through a mist of violence and passion.” Seldom do we 
present them like a lucid pool to the eye of heaven, without 
adornment and without timidity. After having contem- 
plated for a while the absolute purity and simplicity of the 
best German poetry, one comes to understand why they find 
something indecorous, something almost untruthful, in the 
mode chosen by Heine of expressing his feelings, as in the 
mode chosen by the English poets of partly disguising theirs, 
partly distorting them with passion. For passion itself is 
not feeling: it is the shape into which feeling is forced by the 
narrowness of earthly being: to pervert Browning’s lines, it 
is a case of finite passion springing from the pain of infinite 
hearts that yearn. It is lack of passion which makes possible 
the strength and charm and imperturbable tenderness of Indian 
and Chinese poems. Among these peoples the state of mind 
which produces poetry is a contemplative and essentially 
reposeful one, very closely allied to the state of prayer; 
whereas, in spite of the precepts of Wordsworth, very little 
English poetry has the stamp of being composed in tranquillity. 
There is much in German poetry reminiscent of the Chinese, 
although the young life of modern Christian Europe has added 


1 See Kluge, Geschichte der deutschen National Literatur, aud histories of 
German literature, passim. 

2 Schiller writes of Shakespeare: “When at an early age I first grew 
acquainted with this poet, I was indignant at his coldness—indignant with the 
insensibility which allowed him to jest and sport amidst the highest pathos.” — 
Quoted in G, H. Lewes’s Life of Goethe, chap. vi. 
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a touch of vitality and hopefulness which is foreign to the 
dream life of the retrospective Eastern world, mesmerised as 
it is by the sense of the subsidence of time over its immeasur- 
able past. ‘There is also much to remind us of the restraint 
and gravity of the works of ancient Greece: where philosophy 
united with religion to inculcate doctrines of sublime despair. 
It is the union of philosophy and poetry which gave the world 
Plato’s Phedo: and such lyrics as his "Aorip mpiv pév €dapres 
to the beloved who living was as the morning star among men, 
and dying shone as the evening star among the dead. Clearly 
it is the same union from which springs a poem like the 
following of Gottfried Keller’s :— 


Siehst du den Stern im fernsten Blau, Dost see that star in the blue dark 
Der flimmernd fast erbleicht ? With wan and tremulous light? 
Sein Licht braucht eine Ewigkeit, Its beams have travelled eons long 

Bis es dein Aug’ erreicht ! To meet thine eye to-night. 


Vielleicht vor tausend Jahren schon Perhaps a thousand years ago 
Zu Asche stob der Stern, To dust and ash it fell, 

Und doch steht dort sein milder Schein And yet its tender light we see 
Noch immer still und fern. Distant and peaceful still. 


Dem Wesen solchen Scheines gleicht, And like that shining presence there, 
Der ist und doch nicht ist, Which is, and is not, fled, 

O Lieb’, dein anmutvolles Sein, Thy radiant being shall endure 
Wenn du gestorben bist! Oh love! when thou art dead ! 


Goethe also, in his serene moments, recalls the Greek 
(though hardly in his Iphigente) :— 


Des Menschen Seele 
Gleicht dem Wasser : 
Vom Himmel kommt es, 
Zum Himmel steigt es, 
Und wieder nieder 

Zur Erde muss es, 

Ewig wechselnd. 


Seele des Menschen, 

Wie gleichst du dem Wasser ! 
Schicksai des Menschen, 

Wie gleichst du dem Wind! 


The soul of man 

It flows like water : 
It falls from Heaven, 
To Heaven rises, 
Downward to earth 
Again descending, 
Changing for ever. 


O soul of Man, 
Like water art thou! 
O fate of Man, 
Like wind thou art! 


A rather earlier poet, Matthias Claudius, describes a girl 
gazing up at the stars in midnight solitude, with wondering 


and hungry eyes :— 


Ich sehe oft um Mitternacht, 


Wenn ich mein Werk getan 
Und niemand mehr im Hause wacht 


Die Stern’ am Himmel an. 


Often at midnight all alone, 
When others sleeping lie, 

After my daily work is done, 
I gaze into the sky. 
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Sie gehn da, hin und herzerstreut, I see the stars strewn far and wide, 
Als Limmer auf der Flur; Like lambs upon the mead, 

In Rudeln auch, und aufgereiht In little flocks, or side by side 
Wie Perlen an der Schnur ; Like pearls strung on a thread. 

Dann saget untern Himmelszelt Under the heaven’s tent of gold 
Mein Herz mir in der Brust : My spirit whispers low, 

“Es gibt was Bessers in der Welt “ A better thing the world doth hold 
Als all ihr Schmerz und Lust.” Than human weal and woe.” 

Ich werf mich auf mein Lager hin I seek my bed, but cannot rest, 
Und liege lange wach, Long trying to divine 

Und suche es in meinem Sinn Whether it lurks within my breast, 
Und sehne mich darnach. Yearning to make it mine. 


It is hardly possible to read this without the mind’s being 
filled suddenly with innumerable fragrant recollections of 
Eastern thought and feeling.’ The stillness of the night, 
though full of stars ; the reposeful nature of the speaker’s soul, 
that yet holds a longing. 

Night, which we meet so often in Greek or Chinese poems, 
is the theme or the setting of a large number of the great 
German lyrics; whether the hearts that beat beneath it be 
quiet or fevered, sorry or glad, shedding upon all a spirit of 
gentle melancholy and fundamental calm. Among the most 
beautiful is Lenau’s famous “ Prayer ” :— 


Weil’ auf mir, du dunkles Auge, Stay, oh sombre gaze, and o’er me 
Ube deine ganze Macht, Cast the magic of your might, 
Ernste, milde, traiimerische, Solemn, tender, meditative, 
Unergriindlich siisse Nacht! Sweet beyond all knowledge, Night! 
Nimm mit deinem Zauberdunkel Round the world, that I forget it, 
Diese Welt von hinnen mir, Let your spell of darkness roll, 
Dass du iiber meinem Leben And in solitude for ever 
Einsam schwebest fiir und fiir. Take possession of my soul ! 


In this particular instance the song-like quality of German 
poetry is more than ever arresting. German poems are not 
always musical, though Lenau’s “ Bitte” is, but they are always 
meet to be set to music. In the ordinary finish of rhyme and 
structure German poets are astonishingly careless. We in 
England have only just discovered that a series of unrhymed, 
unrhythmical, unassorted, and uninteresting sentences will, if 
the author be sufficiently confident, be accepted by a large 
public as poetry. Perhaps we are about to enter on a period 
of “Sturm und Drang.” More than a century ago German 
writers produced rather similar rigmaroles, and some of these, 

1 Cf., for instance, some translations from the Chinese, by L. Cranmer- 
Byng, entitled The Lute of Jade. 
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a very few, proved to be poetry. But German has a faculty 
for falling into the poetic. Quite short lyrics, such as would 
seem to need the highest polish, come before us with every 
other line unrhymed, and the rhymes lame at that: yet they 
have stimulated the great composers to set them to music; 
and many of them are music unset. There cannot be in 
literature much more perfect word melody than the first few 
lines of the poem beginning :— 


“ Hélty dein Freund der Friihling ist gekommen : 
Klagend irrt er durch die Haine dich zu finden 
Doch umsonst. Er sinkt bei deinem Grabe hin.” 


“ Hélty! thy friend the early Spring now cometh! 
Wailing he strays through vale and wood to find thee, 
But—in vain! He sinks beside thy grave.” ! 


The lyrical instinct has been so strong in Germany that 
it has been able all along to make beautiful the most common 
and everyday, what might properly be called realistic, themes ; 
it has also been able to withstand or transform the grotesque 
and morbid spirit of what is named “realism” at the present 
day. What in English would have become the moral ditties 
of Jane and Anne Taylor, or Isaac Watts, become in 
Germany such poems as “ O lieb so lang du lieben kanst,” or 
“Wenn alle untreu werden ”; and, still more wonderful, in an 
age of social problems, an age hurrying towards its Zolas 
and its Ibsens and its Shaws, arose Morike, a master such 
as there has never been of the veritable art (most rare) of 
poetic realism. Without ever losing the accustomed note 
of dignity and calm, he was able to write one of the most 
disquieting and haunting poems of real life that the world 
knows ; a poem that is itself full of a sobbing and syncopated 
melody, and when sung never to be forgotten by the not 
altogether enviable hearer. It is nearly impossible to attempt 
to call up in translation even the shadow of its ghost. 


Friih, wann die Hihne krihn, Early, when the cocks crow, 
Eh’ die Sternlein verschwinden, Before the stars dwindle, 
Muss ich am Herde stehn I must to the kitchen go, 
Muss Feuer ziinden. And fire kindle. 
Schon ist der Flammen Schein, Prettily the flame plays, 
Es springen die Funken ; Sparks leap up flaring ; 
Ich schaue so drein, Into the fire I gaze, 


In Leid versunken, Dumbly despairing. 


1 A translation is given here also for the sake of consistency, though useless 
as an illustration of the music of the original, 
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Plétzlich, da kommt es mir, Faithless boy! suddenly 
Treuloser knabe, By the fire gleaming, 
Dass ich in die Nacht von dir I know that at night of thee 
Getraiimet habe. I have been dreaming. 
Trane auf Trane dann Tear after tear then 
Stiirzet hernieder ; From my heart is rended, 
So kommt der Tag heran— So the day comes again— 
O ging’ er wieder! O, were it ended! 


Yes—the problem becomes more insoluble than ever. 
We may read these German lyrics with tears; in times like 
these we dwell with thankfulness upon that union of philo- 
sophic calm with human tenderness which is their message, 
a message of real guidance and true consolation; we love 
to sympathise and to associate with that romantic attitude 
towards the everyday adventures of the humble human being ; 
with that fundamental content in what is, after all, the really 
beautiful method of our normal lives. 

And meantime Germany has wrecked this whole natural 
scheme of human life, and stamped out for herself and for us 
what her people most have cherished. 

Will she ever rediscover that her lyrics were worth more 
than her metaphysics: that her homes are worth more than 
her dreams of World-Empire ? 

If she does not, if, like the betrayed and betraying Wallen- 
stein, she has built up a wall out of her own deeds which bars 
her return for ever, there will be all the more reason for treasur- 
ing what, next to her music, was her greatest gift to the world. 


OLWEN WARD CAMPBELL. 


CAMBRIDGE. 











GERMAN MILITARISM IN THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY. 


CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 


Ir is often said that the “militarism” which we now regard 
as characteristic of the Germans should be regarded rather as 
Prussian than as, properly speaking, German, and that it is 
the Prussian hegemony which has transformed the nation 
whose empire at the beginning of the nineteenth century lay 
neither on the land nor on the sea, but (in a sense very 
different from that which the phrase would use, were it used 
for the first time to-day) “in the air,” into the very type of 
a highly civilised nation which finds its principal vocation in 
the scientific preparation and ruthless execution of warlike 
enterprises. I do not propose to discuss here the measure 
of truth which there may be in this view, but only to call 
attention to the fact that the German nation did not acquire 
a reputation among her neighbours for “militarism ” for the 
first time in the present age or under the leadership of the 
Hohenzollerns. 

One of the most influential thinkers and teachers of 
contemporary Germany, Professor Rudolf Eucken, in an 
interesting essay contributed in 1899 to an American maga- 
zine, pointed out that in moving from contentment with the 
“empire of the air” (in the sense of the old epigram to which 
I have already referred) to seek pre-eminence in commerce and 
in war, his country was but reverting to ambitions which had 
been familiar to her sons in medieval times. And it is certain 
that the great Hohenstaufen Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, 
whose crown a modern German song has celebrated as restored 
to Germany with the new imperial succession that began at 
Versailles in 1871, was regarded by his neighbours no less 
as the typical military monarch than is William II to-day. 


In 1166 the exiled Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas 
132 
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Becket, was in France with the great scholar John of Salisbury 
and others of his immediate friends, who for their loyalty to 
him were out of favour with their own king, Henry II, and 
in close relations with the reigning French king, Louis VII, 
whose sympathies were with the Archbishop in his quarrel 
with his sovereign. One of this circle, Gerard, called La 
Pucelle or the Maid (he died some twenty years later as 
Bishop of Chester and Coventry in England), left France to 
take up his residence at Cologne. ‘The Archbishop of Cologne 
at that time, a certain Reginald, was considered by the French 
and English clergy to: be in a state of schism, having, along 
with his emperor, Frederick Barbarossa—who indeed was 
thought to have acted at Reginald’s instigation in the matter 
—separated himself from the spiritual obedience of Pope 
Alexander III and set up an antipope. Gerard’s action there- 
fore, although he was himself supposed to be sound in his 
allegiance to the lawful successor of St Peter, and though he 
seems to have represented himself as bent upon what we 
should now call “ propaganda” in the interests of Alexander 
at the city which was the very heart of the schism, was 
nevertheless the cause of considerable heartburnings among 
his friends, which find lively expression in several letters 


_addressed to him by John of Salisbury, to whom he seems to 


have been specially bound by a common interest in philosophy. 
In one of these letters mention is made by John of the dis- 
pleasure of Louis VII at Gerard’s departure from his 
dominions without taking leave of him, and sundry reasons for 
this displeasure are alleged. It is to the last of these that I 
now wish to call attention. 

“His third reason is,” so writes John to Gerard, “and 
whatever others may say, I think it is the reason which weighs 
the most with him, that you have gone over to the Germans, 
who, as he is persuaded, would, if they could and if they 
dared, be glad to make an attack upon his kingdom. And 
what they can do and dare to do, that they do: they talk big 
and threaten ; and those of them who live in his kingdom, even 
the German colony in Paris, who are dwelling peaceably in his 
capital, despise him, as you know, because he lives among his 
people like a civilised citizen and does not in barbarous ” (shall 
we say “ Hunnish”?) “fashion affect the tyrant, and march 
about always surrounded by a military escort, as though going 
in fear of his life. He knows the ways of that nation and has 
often complained of them; I think you must yourself have 
heard him do so.” Is not this letter of a great Anglo-French- 
man of seven hundred and fifty years ago a curious anticipation 
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of what Englishmen and Frenchmen are thinking and saying 
about the Germans of to-day; even to the touch about the 
attitude of Germans living in foreign lands towards the 
governments whose protection they enjoy ? 

An arrogant militarism, prompt to threaten and nervously 
sensitive to ridicule, was evidently regarded as characteristic of 
the German Empire in the twelfth century by its French neigh- 
bours. That entertaining gossip Walter Map has preserved 
a tale intended to illustrate the imperturbable good temper of 
Louis the Fat, the father and predecessor of Louis VII, 
receiving an insolent message from the “ Roman Emperor” 
Henry V, son-in-law of our King Henry I, who chose to 
espouse the cause of Theobald, Count of Champagne, a 
turbulent vassal of the French Crown, against his overlord. 
“The Emperor of the Romans,” so the German sovereign is 
related to have said through his ambassadors, “ sends you his 
orders and bids you, as you would enjoy the stability of your 
realm and your own safety, within a month from now to come 
to such terms with Count Theobald as may be agreeable to his 
will and consistent with his honour; otherwise the Emperor, 
before a month is out, will besiege Paris and you within it, if 
you have the audacity and presumption to await his assault.” 
Louis, says Map, replied to this ultimatum only with a vulgar 
phrase, which we may loosely render by “sale Boche”—a phrase 
which, we are told, always specially enraged the Germans and 
often caused disturbances between them and men of other 
nations. We may set this (very likely quite apocryphal) story 
of royal rudeness against the habit ascribed by John of Salisbury 
to Barbarossa’s minister, Reginald of Cologne, of insulting 
Louis VII by speaking of him as a “kinglet ” (regulus). But 
there is no touch of humour in the latter rudeness. 

Frederick Barbarossa himself had an admiring chronicler 
of his deeds in his uncle Otto, Bishop of Freisingen. This 
emperor was a man endowed with some great qualities, but 
he certainly anticipated his successors in our day in some of 
the less amiable features of his character. Otto tells us of 
his contemptuous reception of the envoys from the self-styled 
“Roman senate and people” under the short-lived republican 
régime of Arnold of Brescia, when he was greeted by them on 
his way to be crowned, by the Pope at Rome in 1153 with the 
offer, as from themselves, of the imperial dignity. He reproached 
them, according to Otto, with their degeneracy and decadence. 
The ancient dignities to which they laid claim as the heritage 
of the Romans had all, he told them, passed to the Germans. 
“They are all ours.” “I am the lawful possessor of them. 
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Let who can wrest the club from the hand of Hercules.” It 
is the “ mailed fist” that is shaken, the “ German sword” that 
is waved in the face of these poor patriots, with their dream of 
a greatness like that of their free and glorious past, a dream not 
then capable of realisation, but destined to serve as a source of 
inspiration to the heroes of the resurrection of Italy in a later 
day. The emperor’s Episcopal kinsman and biographer records 
with complacency the subsequent execution of Arnold by 
Frederick’s order, the burning of his body and scattering of his 
ashes on the ‘Tiber lest the populace should venerate him. Nor 
has either the emperor or his uncle anything but indignation 
and horror for the obstinacy of the resistance offered by the 
Milanese at the storming of their city by Frederick in 1158, 
when he carried off from them their precious relic, the supposed 
bones of the Magi, to his minister Reginald’s cathedral on 
the Rhine, there to become for after ages “the Three Kings 
of Cologne.” It is true that not only in his own eyes, but in 
that of some of the Milanese themselves, Frederick was; as 
Roman emperor, the rightful lord of Milan and the other 
Italian cities. But even if we look at the conflict from his 
own point of view, one could have wished from Otto some 
word of appreciation for the courage and of pity for the fate of 
the beaten defenders of the famous city. 

No doubt a certain school of modern German writers 
would welcome these stories of their great emperor as illus- 
trating the persistency of an innate consciousness in the 
German soul of racial superiority to the Latin peoples; and, 
on the other hand, one might perhaps find, if one looked for 
them, similar manifestations in the medieval representations 
of other nations. The claim made recently by some German 
journalists that Shakespeare’s King Henry V exhibits a spirit 
akin to that which we note in our chief enemies to-day is 
not without some justification. We should be inclined to 
reply that, at any rate, such aggressive national arrogance is 
out of date now ; and to say that there is something barbarous 
in reproducing it in an age which ought to have learned to 
appreciate a strain “of higher mood.” But the passage which 
I quoted earlier from John of Salisbury shows beyond question 
that at a date long anterior to that of Shakespeare, or even 
of the hero-king of his great patriotic play, the most cultivated 
neighbours of Germany already saw in her, as she appeared 
under an emperor who was to become beyond any other 
among the successors of Charles the Great a national hero—the 
legend long lingered that he was still alive in an enchanted 
sleep, to return to Germany as her champion in her hour 
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of need,—the representative of a braggart and inconsiderate 
militarism. 

But even in this most critical moment of our struggle with 
Germany, I am unwilling to end upon this note, as though I 
wished to follow the bad example of those Germans who desire 
to vindicate for their own race the origin of all that is excellent 
in their spiritual heritage, or again of those among ourselves 
who, in their indignation at the German way of waging war, 
would repudiate all that we have owed to Germany in the past. 
To German piety, German philosophy, German scholarship, 
German music, we are under deep and abiding obligations, 
which we shall best fulfil by doing all that it may hereafter be 
within our power to do towards helping Germany to cast away 
the worst and to develop the best in her national inheritance ; 
while we shall also do well to examine our own traditions with 
a critical eye and see whether we too may not learn, from the 
judgments passed upon us by our neighbours throughout our 
long history, which among them best deserve encouragement, 
and which we might abandon as a hindrance to our playing 
the great part which we are called upon to take in building 
up the commonwealth of nations and the kingdom of God 
upon earth. 

CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 


Oxrorp. 
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MIRACLES AND THE MEDIEVAL MIND. 
G. G. COULTON. 


ARTHUR YouNG, on October the 16th, 1787, was entertained 
at Paris by “M. Lomond, a very ingenious and inventive 
mechanic. ... In electricity he has made a remarkable dis- 
covery ; you write two or three words on a paper; he takes it 
with him into a room, and turns a machine enclosed in a 
cylindrical case, at the top of which is an electrometer, a small 
fine pith ball; a wire connects with a similar cylinder and 
electrometer in a distant apartment ; and his wife, by remarking 
the corresponding motions of the ball, writes down the words 
they indicate: from which it appears that he has formed an 


alphabet of motions. As the length of the wire makes no 


difference in the effect, a correspondence might be carried on 
at any distance: within and without a besieged town, for 
instance.” These words were printed in 1792, in Young’s book 
of travels, which was translated into many languages, and 
earned him the membership of many learned societies, with 
invitations to half a dozen courts of Europe. In that same 
year the Great War broke out, and lasted till 1815; yet during 
all those twenty-three years, this electric telegraph, which 
might have revolutionised the art of war, remained unnoticed 
or forgotten by all, including Young himself, who lived on 
till 1820. 

It seems almost incredible; but all of us are children to-day 
in our restless curiosity, and children in our forgetfulness to- 
morrow. ‘There is no strict chain of human thought from age 
to age, but rather a rope, in which the separate filaments 
disappear and emerge again, often ending as vaguely as they 
began. Marco Polo told Europe plainly how bank-notes were 
printed in China; the idea lay dormant for a century and a 
half. Ockham, being confronted with the question of women’s 
suffrage, laid down a principle even broader than ours of to-day : 


women are as deeply concerned as men for the unity of the 
13T 
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true faith; therefore they also must have votes in the General 
Council of Christendom, which is to judge and condemn, if 
need be, the Pope himself. Many things that seem to us most 
modern were already more or less evident to medieval thinkers. 

If the general public were asked what were the two dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the medieval mind, most men 
would probably answer, “Trust in miracles, and intolerance.” 
Yet a good many medieval theologians found room for tolerance 
even at the expense of logic; true, no creature may be saved 
without baptism, but God may find a mystical and spiritual 
baptism for good Jews and Pagans on their deathbed. Miracles, 
again, meant one thing to the majority, another to the select 
few. On the one hand, Cesarius of Heisterbach, a man of 
some real learning and strong sense of moral responsibility, 
will tell us exultantly how a parrot screamed, ‘‘ Help me, St 
Thomas [of Canterbury],” and how the pursuing hawk fell 
down dead. Yet, on thé other hand, in the realm of abstract 
speculation, it is extraordinary how many of the most orthodox 
writers admitted the comparative irrelevance of physical 
miracles to true religion. 

Gregory the Great is, in a sense, the Pope of the Miraculous. 
His Dialogues, one of the most popular books of the whole 
Middle Ages, may almost be said to have given an official 
stamp to the then rudimentary doctrine of Purgatory. The 


book is one long string of marvels, some so vulgar and trivial . 


that it is difficult to understand how this great pope could 
have taken them so seriously. But Gregory had his definite 
reasons for this emphasis on the miraculous. Like other 
medieval chroniclers of visions, he tells us that these stories 
which he alleges are here brought together in order to confirm 
the fainting faith of his age. He was an honest man, who 
honestly believed in these things not only as facts, but as facts 
that would tend to Christian edification. 

Yet, as a sincere man accustomed to “dress and undress 
his soul” in solitary meditation, Gregory in another place 
frankly faces the fact that God’s kingdom is within us, coming 
not with observation; and that those of whom Christ com- 
plains “except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe ” 
must be stigmatised as Jews or Judaizers. Moreover, he was 
not afraid to proclaim this abroad. We have a homily of his 
(bk. ii. No. 29) “ preached before the people of Rome, in 
St Peter’s basilica, on the Feast of Our Lord’s Ascension.” 
He took for his text Mark xvi. 14 ff. ; and his very first words 
struck the keynote of the higher faith, “That our Lord’s 
disciples were slow to believe in His resurrection, was not so 
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much through their infirmity as (if I may so speak) for the 
confirmation of our own faith. For, whereas they doubted of 
the Resurrection, this hath been made evident unto us by 
many proofs; which when we read and acknowledge, what 
else is this but a strengthening of us through the disciples 
dubitations? For I am less comforted by Mary Magdalene, 
who was swift to believe, than by Thomas, who doubted so 
long. He, in his uncertainty, touched the very scars of his 
Lord’s wounds; and thus hath he removed the wound of doubt 
from our breast.” Then, coming to vv. 17-18, “ These signs 
shall follow them that believe: in my name they shall cast out 
devils, ete. etc.,” he continues : 

“ Now, my brethren, seeing that ye yourselves work no 
such signs, is it that ye believe not? Consider that such signs 
were necessary in the beginnings of the Church. For, in 
order that the multitudes of them that believed should grow 
unto faith, they needed to be nourished by miracles; since we 
too, in planting young trees, water them busily until we see 
that they have at last taken firm hold of the earth; then, 
when their root is once firmly fixed, we water no more. Hence 
it is that St Paul writeth (1 Cor. xiv. 22), ‘Tongues are for a 
sign, not to believers, but to unbelievers.’ Moreover, we have 
matter for still subtler consideration with regard to these signs 
and wonders. For indeed Holy Church worketh daily now, 
in the spirit, whatsoever the Apostles then wrought in the 
body. When her priests, by the grace of exorcism, lay hands 
on a believer and forbid that any evil spirit dwell in that man’s 
mind, what is this but to cast out devils? And when the 
faithful, abandoning the worldly speech of their former life, 
attune their lips to sacred mysteries and proclaim to the 
utmost of their power the praise and might of their Creator, 
what is this but to speak with new tongues? Moreover, in 
removing malice from other men’s hearts by their pious 
exhortations, do they not take up serpents? When, again, 
they hear pestilent persuasions yet are unmoved to evil deeds, 
do they not then drink a deadly poison, yet take no harm ? 
And whensoever, seeing their neighbours to grow faint in 
good works, and hastening to succour them with all their 
might, they confirm by the example of their own good deeds 
these stumbling brethren—do they not then lay their hands 
upon the sick, that they may be whole? And indeed these 
miracles are all the greater for being spiritual; all the greater, 
inasmuch as they lift up not the bodies but the souls of men. 
Such signs as these, beloved brethren, ye yourselves work by 
God’s help, if ye will. Moreover, those other outward signs 
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avail not to gain life for the men who work them ; for such 
bodily miracles sometimes show us to be holy, yet do not 
make us holy. On the other hand, these spiritual miracles, 
wrought in the mind, do not show but make the power of life. 
The former are possible even to wicked men; the latter cannot 
be enjoyed but by the righteous. There are some of whom 
He said, who was the Truth: ‘Many will say unto me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name, and 
in thy name have cast out devils, and in thy name done many 
wonderful works ? and then will I profess unto them, J never 
knew you, depart from me, ye that work iniquity. Where- 
fore, my beloved brethren, love not those signs which ye may 
share in common with the reprobate: but love such as I have 
already said, miracles of charity and piety, which are the 
more secure as they are the more secret, and whose reward 
from God is by so much the greater as their glory among 
men is less.” 

A considerable portion of this homily was incorporated in 
the Roman Breviary (octave of the Ascension), but none of 
the words above quoted were thus immortalised. Yet they 
found their direct echo throughout the Middle Ages; and 
others, who possibly had never read St Gregory, came to the 
same conclusion as he. 

Ekkehard Minimus, Dean of St Gallen (about 1090 a.p.), 
wrote the life of his fellow-monk, Notker Labeo, author of that 
funeral anthem, In the midst of life we are in death. 'To excuse 
himself for having no miracles to relate, he expressly refers to 
St Gregory’s words, then five centuries old. Again, the writer 
of a remarkable contemporary life of St Bernard of Tiron (who 
founded a new Congregation of Benedictines and died in 1117), 
falls back upon the same plea. So also does the biographer 
of St Stephen of Obazine, writing about a century later. 
“When we write a saint’s life, men especially require that 
we should record his miracles. . . . To awaken sinners to 
eternal life is a greater miracle than to awaken them from 
bodily death.” Even more interesting are the words of Odo 
of Cluny, the saint who may really be said to have founded the 
Cluniac Order. He recurs repeatedly to this subject in his 
Life of St Gerard of Aurillac, his Sermon on the Burning of 
St Martin’s at Tours, and his Collationes (Migne, P.L., vol. 183, 
cols. 65, 87, 157, 586). In the former books, he has to defend 
the two saints against the suspicion of thaumaturgic impot- 
ence. In the last, he has to deal with the prevalent belief that 
the world was in its latest stage, and the reign of Antichrist 
imminent—a belief which he himself shared and which was 
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by no means peculiar to his generation (about 940 a.p.). 
Odo was a diligent student of Gregory, and he writes, if 
anything, with less reserve than his master. There is (he 
says) a season to everything under heaven; the Church did 
indeed require physical miracles in the days when a handful 
of fishermen and artisans were striving to convert emperors 
and high priests; but now the Faith is settled on a firm 
enough foundation to dispense with such physical miracles ; our 
motto should be, The just shall live by his faith. If miracles 
are ceasing in our day, this is because God wishes to search 
men’s hearts; for “the followers of Antichrist shall work 
wonders, in order that those who revere the Church only for 
her miracles may cease to venerate her, and may transfer their 
allegiance to Antichrist.” “ When these Judaizers seek after 
signs, what do they make of John the Baptist, who is recorded 
to have worked no miracle since his birth?” “Many men 
have worked miracles, of whom the Judge will say, J never 
knew you. But those who do works of piety are they to whom 
it shall be said, Come, ye blessed of my Father.” All these 
words are the more enlightening, as coming from a man who 
was believed by his contemporaries to have performed many 
miracles. St Odo doubtless knew that he himself had wrought 
no miracula corporalia; he must have suspected the authen- 
ticity of many other popular miracles ; and, being a real saint, 
he fell back upon the kingdom within his soul. 

We may find a somewhat half-hearted admission of what 
may be called the Gregorian doctrine in St Thomas Aquinas, 
who writes, “ Miracles detract from the merits of a faith which 
will not believe except through miracles” (Summa Theologie, 
pars 8, q. 43, 3, 3"; cf. Contra Gentiles, |. iv. c. 55). But let 
us take it up again at just one more point, which is of capital 
importance in religious history. Thomas of Celano, writing 
the official life of St Francis, at a pope’s bidding, within two 
years of the saint’s death and a few months of his canonisa- 
tion, fell back again on this “ corporalia illa miracula ostendunt 
aliquando sanctitatem, non faciunt.” He rightly felt that, in 
miracles of the vulgar kind, his book would never compete with 
many lives of saints who had not been worthy to loose the 
latchet of his hero’s shoe. He knew that even the Stigmata 
were seriously doubted by many; and he must have known, 
if he had not himself felt, the involuntary mental reservations 
of some who had known St Francis in the flesh. On this 
point we have the most valuable evidence from Celano’s friend 
and fellow-missionary, Jordan of Giano, whose autobiography 
is one of the frankest and most trustworthy of early Franciscan 
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records. Jordan tells us, in his 59th chapter, how he once 
received an unusual and enthusiastic ovation attributable either 
to his own personal popularity or to the occult virtues of 
some hairs of St Francis, and fragments of the saint’s frock, 
which he bore secretly upon his person. As a modest man, 
he gives all the glory to the relics, adding, “ From that time 
forward Brother Jordan began to hold the blessed Francis 
in greater reverence—for he had seen him and known him 
in this present life as an infirm man, and therefore something 
of human weakness had clung to him—thenceforward, I say, 
he held him in greater reverence and honour, seeing how God 
inflamed the hearts of the Brethren by the Holy Ghost and 
would not suffer the relics of his [holy person] to remain 
unknown.” To Jordan this corporale miraculum brought a 
deeper reverence for St Francis; but Celano, in the face of 
similar, if less marked, hesitations, seems consciously to throw 
his main weight upon the far safer ground of St Francis’s 
spiritual miracles. In this, it need hardly be added, he is 
imitated by modern biographers of irreproachable orthodoxy, 
such as Father Cuthbert and Mr Jorgensen. 

So far the Gregorian tradition; but there is another 
parallel and even more interesting line of medieval thought, 
going back (as almost everything does when we find leisure 
to trace it) to St Augustine. The idea in question is most 
tersely and pointedly stated by Dante (Parad., xxiv. 106). 
“If the world turned to Christianity without miracles, this 
[one miracle, in itself] is such that the others are not worth 
the hundredth. of it.” The Augustinian passage from which 
this is concentrated runs as follows (De Civ. Dei, bk. xxii. 
chap. v., last paragraph): “It is incredible that Christ should 
rise again in the flesh, and carry it up to heaven with Him. 
It is incredible that the world should believe this; and it is 
incredible that this belief should be effected by a small sort 
of poor, simple, unlearned men. ‘The first of these [three 
miracles] our adversaries believe not ; the second they behold, 
and cannot tell how it is wrought, if it be not done by the 
power of the third. . . . If they believe not that the apostles 
wrought any such things for confirmation of the resurrection 
of Christ, it is sufficient then that the whole world believed 
these things without proof of miracles—-which is itself a 
miracle as great as any of the rest.” 

Here, therefore, if we can accept Augustine and Dante 
with all their implications, we find all corporalia illa miracula 
cast into the same limbo of irrelevance to which an extreme 
Modernist would banish them to-day. If, indeed, it be the 
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highest of all miracles that the greatest event in recorded 
history (the rise and spread of Christianity) should have taken 
place without the aid of lesser miracles—if this spiritual 
miracle be actually heightened by the abandonment of physical 
miracles—why, then, should we not risk this venture of faith, 
and shake ourselves altogether free? Not, indeed, as denying 
the “corporalia miracula,” which would simply be an in- 
verted dogmatism, but as frankly recognising their progressive 
irrelevance, and refusing to stand or fall by their authenticity ? 

To any mind which is willing to recognise development 
in religion, one glance backward will cast a flood of light on 
this Augustinian idea. There is no philosophical problem 
which cannot be illustrated, to some real extent, from even 
the driest facts of history; and Herder was probably right 
in contending that the next great stride in human progress 
will be made when men begin to take the actual deeds and 
thoughts of past humanity no less seriously, and to eliminate 
error in this field no less impartially, than they do already 
in their study of crystals or of gases. The task is cer- 
tainly more difficult ; but its difficulty is only a measure of 
its importance to civilisation. Let us therefore see what 
historical basis we may find for these two converging lines 
of argument, the Gregorian and the Augustinian, as to the 
progressive irrelevance of physical miracles (to adopt the dis- 
tinction made implicitly by one author and explicitly by the 
other). Let us go back to the days when, as Odo puts it, 
the Gospel was preached to an incredulous world by “ fisher- 
folk and lowly artificers.” 

“ When John had heard in the prison the works of Christ 
he sent two or his disciples, and said unto him: Art thou he 
that should come, or do we look for another?” Nothing could 
have been easier to Jesus than to answer with a plain Yes or 
No, thus making up the inquirers’ minds for them. But he 
preferred in fact to throw them back upon their own private 
judgment: Go and show John again those things which you 
do hear and see—the physical and moral miracles to which 
their own senses might bear direct testimony. Presumably 
there was enough evidence here to convince any honest 
inquirer. 

But what logical force has that evidence for us? What 
had it already for Augustine and Gregory, when we examine 
it strictly, as indeed Christ’s own words prescribe a strict 
examination? John’s disciples had direct evidence of their 
own senses; John, again, had the evidence of witnesses whose 
personal equation he could measure to a hair’s-breadth ; but we 
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moderns have only the evidence of a tradition long current orally 
before it was committed to writing, and admittedly retouched 
in places since that first written record. Moreover, social 
circumstances and human mentality have changed over and 
over again during these nineteen centuries; it may almost be 
said that, from the scientific point of view, the cogency of 
this historical evidence V&riés with the square of the distances. 
What man would be so rash, for instance, as to stake all his 
invested savings upon evidence no stronger, from the historical 
point of view, than this record of nineteen centuries ago? 
Who would take it as sufficient that the text itself was un- 
impeachably authentic, and that the facts there asserted had 
been accepted without question by millions of reasonable 
human beings in the past? We should not dream of staking 
our money on such bare evidence for a physical miracle ; and if, 
in this case, men are still willing to stake their very lives on the 
Everlasting Yes, it is because they recognise that the whole 
centre of gravity has shifted since John first asked the question. 
To men who saw the lame walk and the blind receive their 
sight, it was easier to decide that Jesus was the Messiah ; from 
the physical they argued to the spiritual. To us, it is only 
the spiritual belief in Jesus which makes it possible for us to 
think seriously about His physical miracles. We have only 
to imagine the discovery of some authentic Persian manu- 
script recording similar physical miracles, 1900 years ago, 
-wrought by a man whose spiritual teaching had been colour- 
_ less and whose wider influence had been null. Apart from 
philologists and folklorists, nobody would even pretend an 
interest in such records. Already to St Augustine, it was 
mainly the existing spiritual miracle of Christianity which 
rendered the original Christian miracles credible; and this 
change of balance has become more marked with every 
succeeding century. 

We must not, however, look upon such a change as either 
conscious or constant. A few men, as we shall see, tried to 
see both deep and far; but most medieval theologians seem 
to have confined themselves as much as possible to colourless 
generalities ; or merely to have dealt with occasional difficulties 
in detail. Yet such difficulties were forced again and again 
upon thinking men by the thoughtless materialism of the 
multitude; and, in default of code-law on this question, we 
may gather from medieval writers a good deal of case-law. 
It may be well to quote a few concrete instances. 


1 St Thomas Aquinas, for instance, seems to show here a good deal less 
than his usual love of thoroughness. 
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Matthew Paris, in his Lives of the Abbots of St Albans, 
tells us how Abbot Leofric (about 1020 a.p.) planned to save 
St Alban’s bones from the Danes. Ely, amid her fens, seemed 
comparatively safe; to Ely therefore he commended the 
precious shrine ; but, being an abbot himself, and knowing the 
ways of abbots, he took his precautions even against his 
brethren of Ely. He secretly walled up the real bones at St 
Albans, dnd commended a false set, with all due pomp, to his 
fellow-abbot’s generosity. The Danes came and went; and 
the “treacherous” monks of Ely “excogitated a fraud.” They 
too sent back the shrine with all pomp and ceremony ; but 
with the substitution of “certain adulterine bones.” The 
original contents they kept to themselves; “and,” writes 
Matthew Paris in righteous contempt, “let them keep the 
same, if it be their pleasure, to all eternity!” St Albans knew 
where the real bones were, but unfortunately Nature did not ; 
these unhallowed remains worked miracles at Ely. Confronted 
with this problem, Matthew Paris soars into more spiritual 
regions. “If then our holy martyr be so honoured at Ely; 
and if, being so honoured, he works miracles there, then we of 
St Albans ought to desire that he may be believed to have left 
his bones in every great church within this realm of England. 
Thus will he get the greater honour, and be worshipped in the 
greater number of places.” The story is typical; it was the 
materialism of the many which forced the few into immaterial 
regions of thought. Guibert of Nogent, a man of real distinc- 
tion in Anselm’s and Abelard’s generation, was indignant that 
there should be one John Baptist’s head at Amiens and another 
at Constantinople; in one case at least, the worship must be 
idolatrous ; “ pro divinis demoniaca agunt.”* But Sir John 
Maundeville, nearly two centuries later, is already on a higher 
plane. He was confronted, by that time, not with duplicate, 
but with triplicate heads; yet, after a tentatively rationalistic 
explanation, he falls back upon the philosophic conclusion, 
“ But, howsoever men may worship him, doubtless the blessed 
John is satisfied.” 

We have already seen how St Gregory and Odo faced the 
notorious, but embarrassing fact that bad men might work true 
miracles. As Guibert of Nogent put it, Moses divided the Red 
Sea, but Alexander the Great divided the Sea of Pamphylia. 
Even more disconcerting must have been the fact that good 
men were quite ready to work false miracles. This same 
Guibert, who was by far the most honest and uncompromising 
opponent of the rage for relics and miracles among his con- 

1 De Pignoribus Sanctorum, lib. i., ¢. iii. § 2. 
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temporaries, does nevertheless justify one fraudulent miracle 
wrought upon the first Crusade, because it was successful.’ 
The good friar Salimbene of Parma tells us in the same breath 
of true miracles worked by his fellow-friar, Gerard of Modena, 
and of gross frauds which this same Gerard concocted to impress 
the public whica flocked to his mission-sermons.’? ‘These were 
cases which frequently came up for discussion in the court 
of conscience. 

While such problems forced themselves upon men like 
Matthew Paris and Salimbene, who made no pretence of 
specialism in philosophy, we may imagine what went on under 
the surface in great thinking-shops like Paris and Oxford. 
There, as in modern universities, many matters must have 
been discussed freely in private which never found their way into 
the lecture halls; nor are we left to mere a priori inference 
here. Dr Rashdall has pointed out that Nicholas de Ultracuria, 
a Parisian philosopher, was condemned in 1346 for thirty- 
two propositions which, in effect, anticipate Hume’s philosophy 
of more than five centuries later.* There were not, perhaps, 
very many such bold spirits; and these found no wide echo 
for their speculations. Of Nicholas himself we should never 
have heard but for his condemnation; he recanted without 
any ceremony, and became Dean of Metz in 1348. Probably, 
to the end of his life, he shrugged his shoulders and muttered 
the equivalent of Galileo’s E pur si muove. But, without 
going one inch beyond our documentary evidence, we may 
see. how much potential latitude of thought existed even in 
the Age of Authority. In Arthur Young’s case, the very 
wars which so sorely needed the electric telegraph seem to 
have distracted men’s minds from that still rudimentary 
invention. So also, in the Middle Ages, there was a good 
deal of rudimentary Modernism which could never develop 
or spread under the untoward circumstances of the time. 


G. G. COULTON. 


Great SHELFORD, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Gesta Dei per Francos, lib. iv., ec. xvii. 
2 Mon, Germ., vol. xxxii. p. 76. 


3 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society for 1907. 
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PILGRIMS. 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


Some trudge the open road, 
Without a fixed abode, 
Their only lair the treeless down, 
The lee-side of a stack, at most an outhouse floor ; 
They loathe the crowded town, 
They sicken in its fetid smoke, 
That hides the healing stars. 
But most they do abhor the bolts and bars 
That make a house a castle to its folk, 
To them a jail; and let the sun but pour 
Its largesse through the open door, 
They never can withstand its subtle lure. 


The wind at night 
Astride the creaking vane, 
Or tapping at the window pane, 
Is far more potent than the firelight, 
Or cosy chimney nook. 
They cannot brook 
Its ghostly call, and like a hound 
That maddened at reiterated sound 
Of drum or fife 
Starts up and dashes for dear life 
In corybantic circles round and round, 
Unable its wild course to stay, 
So they 
Spring to their feet and leave the fireside warm, 
To follow the pied piper of the storm. 


’T would seem their dream, 
The Eldorado of their hopes 

Lies ever on the further slopes 
Of each successive hill. 


And so their Odyssey is never done. 
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The distant flare 
On the horizon of some hidden town 
Draws them along. ‘To most it is a home, 
A sure abode. ‘I'o them ’tis but a fair, 
They linger but a night, then further roam. 


At heart each longs to be at one 
With Nature, and as Nature’s favourite son 
(For those who most love her, she loves them most) 
He looks on the whole earth 
From coast to coast 
As the inalienable right by birth 
Of all and none. 
And if the barren wold, the sandy plain, 
The forest shining in the April rain, 
The air, the sunset-sky 
Are all that doth remain of her once broad demesne, 
Common and commune of the human race, 
Rather than in some garden trim to lie. 
Seraglio, where in close captivity 
Poor Nature like a courtesan 
Must tire her hair and paint her face 
To please the whims of man, 
He outlaw-like prefers 
The water-lilied fen, the upland with its firs, 
The stony road, the strait and miry lane, 
That serve as passages and corridors 
Between the strips and shreds of this lost realm of hers. 
For here at least his soul is free 
And he may catch a glimpse of her true Majesty, 
And all the nymphs forlorn that still frequent her train. 


But if the sea is in their blood, 
Then endless is their faring on its flood ; 
Each rut their keel may chance 
To plot out on its changing face, 
The watchful winds and waves erase ; 
And no geometer can trace 
The countless roads that find a meeting-place 
In each small drop upon its limitless expanse. 
So with their passion never sated, 
Their sense of wonder unabated, 
That steadfast look of grave surprise 
Like a clear taper burning in their eyes, 
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Their journeyings upon its pathless ways 
Unending, 
See them like Sisyphus the treadmill wave ascending 
To sink into the trough the other side. 
Truly their life is a perpetual motion 
Upon the heaving Ocean, 
As though upon a viewless plummet hung 
That o’er the league-long hollows ceaseless swung ; 
And when the hurricane doth blow 
His horn, and every wave gives tongue, 
Their puny boat:half drowned amid the froth 
Rocks like the float 
Of some God angling for Behemoth. 
And yet without the boisterous serenade 
Of monsoon or of trade, 
And thunder of the waters’ ebb and flow, 
They tire full soon of every port, 
However eagerly they sought 
Its sheltering mole. 
Deep in the secret chart-house of their soul, 
That mirrors everything—earth, air and sea, 
Time past and time to be— 
They dimly note like some dark mote 
Flitting across its mists—their destiny. 
Poor insect parasites of wood and steel, 
Victoriously afloat, 
The fiercest gales defying, 
Yet in their heart of hearts they feel their dying 
Will never on the solid mainland be. 









































But some from early youth to lingering age | 
Live out their days 
In ceaseless pilgrimage 
Of prayer and praise, 
Wandering from shrine to shrine, 
With the Divine 
Seeking communion. Each time-worn fane 
To them appears 
A restful inn on the long road of years, 
There to repose ere they regain 
The common turnpike whose toll-bar is Death. 
Each shrine is haunted by the living breath 
Of myriad souls, that as they knelt 
Poured out into the very stones 
Their aspirations, fears, and sighs and groans, 
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And all the pent-up agony they felt, 
Part of their living selves that cannot pass, 

That mellowing time doth of all evil shrive, 

So that the walls themselves become alive 
With these their relics, like the hallowing bones 
Of saints immured. Their faintly fluttering tones 

Vibrate like a perpetual Mass 

In rhythmic beat, 

Till the entire fabric doth become 

From floor to dome 
A thing of spirit, immaterial seat 
Of the most High. But for the wandering wight 
"Tis but a moment’s halt, before a second flight. 


Soon, soon he leaves the august abode, 
Once more affronts the dusty road, 
Setting his face towards another shrine ; 
Anon he rests beside some wayside well 
His beads to tell, 
And once more seeks communion with the Divine. 
His chalice is a simple cup, his wine 
The well’s pure element, 
And from his scrip a crust of bread he takes, 
Assured that ’tis the intent 
That mars or makes 
The mystic leaven of his sacrament. 


But some there be 
Who never stir from home, 
And yet the furthest roam ; 
Brave hearts perchance condemned to dwell 
In dreary slum or noisome rookery 
The life-long year, 
That oft mysterious music hear, 
To which their soul goes marching, strains 
Of that innumerable cortege 
Processional 
Of sad Humanity, 
Crossing Life’s arid plains ; 
Or broken lives that in their cloistered cell 
Make pilgrimage 
Along that dolorous way, 
That passing through the heart’s Gethsemane 
Mounts to that Golgotha and Calvary, 
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On which their self themselves have crucified ; 
Or dauntless seers that hunger to explore 
From shore to shore 
The darkest continents of the World’s soul, ~ 
Or with their search for truth unsatisfied, 
Voyage in thought beyond its topmost pole, 
Or fain to plumb the heights and depths of Space 
Pass out behind its furthest star, yet find 
No resting-place. 


Or with a faith unfaltering, they tread 
A road that seems to reach beyond the dead, 
Walking with God yet closer, their sure guide, 
Who ne’er their steps forsook, 
And who, though out of sight, 
Ne’er quits their side. 
Moved by a yearning to behold His face, 
Though death be in the look, 
They force the portals of the Infinite, 
Entering a realm of dim phantasmal seas, 
Of mirage mountains whose immensities 
Do dwarf the Universe to nothingness, 
Wherein their spirit neither floats nor flies, 
Poised in the vast Inane, 
Far wilder still than Chaos’ ancient reign, 
O’er quaking precipices, 
O’er chasms formless, footless, fathomless, 
Where a mere glimpse astonies. 


Here in the very cave and hollow womb 
Of all Becoming and Rejuvenescence ; 
Holy of Holies of the Eternal Essence ; 

Workshop and loom 
Alike of space and time, of life and thought ; 
Seedbed and source 
Of everything and naught ; 
Kyrie wherein, o’er trackless solitudes, 
The all-creative force 
Conceives and broods ; 

Mid a perpetual flux of day and night, 
Beneath whose phantom empyreans, 
Infinitesimal and infinite, 

Like and unlike combine or disunite 
Or cloud-like turn into their opposite, 
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Huge shadowy zons 
Go circling, beside which all earthly Time 
Dissolves and melts, as melts the morning rime 
Before a vernal sun. 





And yet their quest is never done, 
For though their spirit like a wandering star 
O’erleaps the narrow orbit of our ken, 
And though all men to come their debtors are,— 
Yet oft they seem most solitary of men. 
The very deeps they sound, 
Whether within or overhead, 
Seem to remove them from the lowlier ground 
Their humbler brethren tread. 
And when they die, a faithful few stand by, 
The future sowers of their deathless thought ; 
But in the common eye 
Their life seems but a toilsome mockery, 
Their labours nought. 





And yet these divers pilgrims each attain 
The soul’s desire. ‘Their errand is not vain ; 
The first find sanctuary in the heart of Earth, 
Or in the sea they loved so well, 
Since dedicate to each from birth. 
They find themselves in death at one with them, 
Henceforth to dwell, 
Not lost in them, but re-incorporate, 
Regrafted on their old ancestral stem, 
Discovering in this dual union 
That Earth was ever in themselves and they 
In Earth, clay of her common clay, 
Soul of her soul, and co-heirs that inherit 
Each to the full with her in her immortal spirit. 


The second, who in every shrine 
A symbol of the Celestial City found, 
Learnt ere they died 
That the Divine 
Is everywhere, that all is holy ground, 
Yea, that the Earth herself is sanctified 
By what her sons have suffered, that their blood 
Her deepest wounds makes good. 
And lo! before their dying eyes 
A sudden glory o’er the landscape broke, 
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The stony road 
Paved with unearthly splendour glowed, 
And Earth threw off her penitential cloke, 
Transfigured with the light of Paradise. 


And of the third, innumerable clan, 
Those humble ones whose soul 
Follows the ghostly caravan — 
Of all souls and of every man, 
Hear, ere it gains its goal, 
The distant music in the van 
To a Maeniricat of triumph rise, 
A grand VENITE sung in every speech and tongue, 
Anthem and antiphon 
Hymning the mysteries 
Of Universal Man, 
As many and yet one, 
Te Deums of the Divine, to whom He stands 
as son. 


And those whose self-inflicted dole 
Upon Life’s cross appeared a grievous loss, 
Yea! to the losing of their very soul, 
Now see it was a paltry toll 
To set them free ; 
As though a slave should of his own accord 
Lay down before his Lord 
His scanty hoard, 
And suddenly receive his liberty. 


While those that seemed of all the rest 
The most forsaken and the loneliest 
Live far the richest, die the richest, though 
The seal of poverty be on their brow. 
For such an one sees in his ample soul 
The whole world pictured like a moving scroll, 
A changing palimpsest, 
O’er which the ages in their grand march-past, 
Like clouds upon the waters, cast 
Their image, making manifest, 
As through a haze, 
The immemorial times of yore, 
The fleeting hour, within whose opening womb 
Chance strives with its twin, Doom, 
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Or those remotest days 
Whose birthplace lies 
Mid stars as yet unborn, in skies 
Yet uncreate. 
Nay, more, 
He, as the epitome of all humanity, 
At one with small and great, 
Alike to slave and superman akin, 
Shares in the saint’s God-given grace, 
And in the sinner’s foulest sin, 
Suffering, enduring all things, knowing thus 
He can vicarious 
Help to atone and so redeem the race ; 
His life a living testament, 
That Pain transcended makes a God of man, 
Its mysteries once seen and understood, 
Since all true toil’s a joy, can we but scan 
Its meaning and intent, 
Whose aim, as ever, is the highest good ; 
And his example shows full well 
That through the Divine within 
Itself the human soul can win 
Advent and access to the Ineffable, 
And oneness with the Whole ; ° 
E’en as the Human in the Divine doth seek 
Communion with the human in our soul, 
As heart with heart doth speak. 


And so with willing lips, 

His time on earth accomplished and fulfilled, 

He freely chooses Death, for Death’s eclipse 
Is the last phase towards the soul’s Apocalypse. 


CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 




















THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 


(Translated from the Russian.) 
P. E. MATHESON. 


O my brother, my friend, weary, suffering soul, 
Whoe’er thou art, faint not nor fail! 

Though falsehood and evil with mighty control 
Over earth, drenched in weeping, prevail ; 

Though sacred ideals be reviled and downcast 
"Mid the blood of the innocent slain, 

Yet Baal, be sure, will be conquered at last, 
And Love come to the world once again. 


Not in circlet of thorns, nor in fetters of shame, 
Not bowed down by a cross to the ground, 

Love will come in his strength and a glorious flame 
In his hands to give light will be found. 

No more tears on the earth, no more foemen or strife, 
Slave, or suicide’s tomb shall be here. 

Hopeless want shall be gone, want that murders man’s life, 
Sword and pilloried shame disappear. 


Ah, my friend, that bright advent’s no dream of the blind, 
No vain hope to be quenched like a spark ; 

Look how measureless evil oppresses mankind, 
And night beyond measure is dark. 

But earth, sick of torture and blood, will arise 
Worn out by mad strife to despair, 

And to Love, boundless Love, she will lift up her eyes, 
Her eyes full of sorrow and prayer. 


NaDSON (1862-1887). 











SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Prorrssor G. DAWES HICKS. 


THe most considerable and important contribution to philosophical 
literature that has appeared during the last six months is undoubtedly 
Professor Norman K. Smith’s Commentary to Kant’s “Critique of Pure 
Reason” (London: Macmillan, 1918). The author has succeeded in doing 
what has hitherto baffled the attempts of other Kantian scholars; he 
has produced a complete Commentary on the whole of the Critique. 
Vaihinger started upon the task thirty-seven years ago, on the occasion 
of the centenary of the publication of the first edition; but up till now, 
although two huge volumes of his are in existence, he has contrived to 
get no further than to the end of the T'ranscendental Esthetic. It is 
true that no part of the Critique has escaped the hands of commentators 
in one form or another; the literature to which it has given birth is 
simply enormous. But it is a great advantage to have in one compact 
volume a systematic exposition and critical handling of the entire work, 
more especially as full use has been made of the Reflexionen, the Lose 
Blatter, and other material which has only been made accessible within 
recent years. Professor. Norman Smith finds himself often at variance 
with Caird, Green, and those writers who look upon the Critical philo- 
sophy as a half-way stage to Hegelianism; and, on the whole, I believe 
he is right. Hegel’s own attitude towards the Kantian system is almost 
invariably that of antagonism—an antagonism which prevented him from 
doing justice to its deeper aspects. And there can be little question that 
Professor Norman Smith is right also in discerning conflicting tendencies 
in the Critique itself and in endeavouring to disentangle them. In 
particular he differentiates two trends of reflection which he describes as 
subjectivism and as (somewhat misleadingly, it seems to me) phenomenal- 
ism. By the former is meant the position to which Kant is repeatedly 
reverting of those who take Vorstellungen, or “ideas” in Locke’s sense, 
to be objects of consciousness and the sole objects of which there can be 
any direct or immediate awareness. Consciousness so conceived is inevit- 
ably regarded as a property or quality which attaches to a merely individual 
existence—namely, the finite mind. The distinctively Critical standpoint 
represents, however, a total break with all species of sahipslinien from the 
critical standpoint the problem of knowledge is no longer to determine 
how an individual consciousness can transcend itself, but what a conscious- 
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ness which is at once consciousness of objects and also consciousness of self 
must imply for its possibility. Professor Norman Smith interprets Kant 
as answering that consciousness itself, in contradistinction to everything 
of which we are conscious, carries us beyond the phenomenal to its 
noumenal conditions. Psychical states constitute a certain class of known 
objects, or phenomena, and form together with physical events a single 
system of phenomena. Yet underlying this entire system, and condition- 
ing both its physical and psychical constituents, is the realm of noumenal 
existence; and when the question of the possibility of knowledge—that 
is, of the experiencing of such a comprehensive natural system—is 
raised, it is to this noumenal sphere that we are referred. “ Everything 
experienced, even a sensation or desire, is an event; but the experiencing 
of it is an act of awareness, and calls for an explanation of an altogether 
different kind.” ‘The point involved is a difficult one in Kantian exegesis, 
and I cannot enlarge upon it here. The interpretation just alluded to 
implies, as I understand it, that Kant looked upon what he called the 
“unity of consciousness” as a real existent, whereas the question is whether, 
at least in the first Critique, he meant anything more by it than the 
ultimate logical unity presupposed in knowledge. I confess that, although 
at one time I was disposed to accept an interpretation not unlike Professor 
Norman Smith’s, later study of the text inclines me to the latter view, 
which, in any case, I think it is a pity not to indicate in the Commentary 
as a possible interpretation. Kantian exegesis is, however, a thorny path 
to tread, and we may well be thankful to the author for the excellent 
work he has done both in clearing away the brushwood and opening 
out new ways. Many of the contentions in his book will lead to discussion 
(as, e.g., that, according to Kant, pure intuition has an intrinsic content, 
and is the immediate apprehension of that content, though standing in 
no relation to any actual independent object), but Kantian students will 
be grateful to him for these fresh suggestions. And for the Commentary 
in its entirety they will have no feeling but that of unqualified admiration. 
It is, in every way, a most valuable and helpful piece of work, the fruit 
of long and careful toil upon the treatise in modern philosophy that most 
deserves and repays it. 

Many of our readers will turn with expectant interest to Dean 
Rashdall’s article on “The Religious Philosophy of Professor Pringle- 
Pattison” (Mind, July 1918). Dean Rashdall criticises Professor 
Pringle-Pattison’s conception of the relation between “finite centres” 
and the Absolute or God, and urges that it is meaningless to speak of 
one consciousness as “included” in another. If God is conscious at all, 
and man is conscious, man cannot be a part of God. Hence God by 
Himself is not the Absolute, and if we must talk about the Absolute at all, 
the Absolute is not God alone but God and the “finite centres.” Dean 
Rashdall believes that Professor Pringle-Pattison is misled by the very 
tendency which he criticises in others—the tendency to confound “content” 
of knowledge with the consciousness which has or knows this content. 
Because the content of knowledge which is apprehended in fragmentary 
and confused fashion in “finite centres” must be supposed to present 
itself entire and distinct in the “ perfect experience,” therefore he assumes 
that the finite centres which have these fragmentary experiences exist 
in and form part of the Being which has the “ perfect experience.” While 
sympathising with Dean Rashdall’s main contention, I do not see how 
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it is reconcilable with an idealism according to which the “external 
world” (p. 263) exists only in and for Mind (p. 273). If an external 
thing can be known only in so far as it is “in mind,” surely there would 
seem to be reason for holding that “finite centres,” which, according to 
Dean Rashdall, are known through and through by God, must be in God 
in the same sense, whatever that may be, as things are. Professor Hiralal 
Haldar, of the University of Calcutta, deals with the same problem, 
though very differently from Dean Rashdall, in an article on “'The 
Absolute and the Finite Self” (Phil. R., July 1918). Professor Haldar 
holds that human selves are fragmentary expressions (a word, by the 
way, which covers a multitude of sins) of the perfect selves of which 
the Absolute is the unity. The finite self comes from the Absolute, 
owes its existence to the self-limitation of the Absolute, but in consequence 
it acquires a new value and is never a superfluous repetition of what 
en is. It draws the materials of its life from the infinite riches of 
the Absolute thought and experience, but once detached from the 
Absolute, while resting securely in it, sets up its own household and 
contributes its own humble but unique share to the total meaning 
of the Absolute life. The Absolute is an individualised system of the 
perfect selves into which it is differentiated for the realisation of its 
own purpose, and it “expresses” itself in the finite selves. The categories 
of our thought and the matter of our experience neither constitute the 
whole content of the Absolute nor screen the intelligible world from our 
view. They truly define, not the Absolute life as lived by the Absolute, 
but certain modes of its manifestation. The Absolute eternally knows 
the meaning of the world drama progressively unfolded in time. There 
is some thoughtful reflection and criticism in a book entitled The Challenge 
of the Universe, by the Rev. Charles J. Shebbeare (London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, -1918), which is an attempt to restate. 
in the light of modern knowledge, the argument from design. The real 
strength of the argument lies, it is contended, not in showing that the 
order of the universe is the result of design, but in showing that it is 
not the result of accident. The world’s order includes not only mechanical 
uniformity, though that is one of its most important aspects, but involves 
also laws relating to «esthetic beauty in nature, to intellectual correctness 
in the mind of man, and this a correctness which includes moral knowledge 
and what in a specific sense may be called “spiritual experience.” These 
laws point to a general conception of the universe as a rational whole, and 
to the view that even its evil elements are ultimately subordinate to the 
purposes of Good. Mr Shebbeare admits that an ultimate optimism may 
conceivably be held in a non-theistic form, that the world may be regarded 
as being, in Platonic language, the embodiment of the “Idea of the Good” 
rather than as the work of a good God. But he urges that, although a 
non-theistic optimism is quite conceivable, the doctrine of a personal God 
is that to which optimism naturally leads. Mr Shebbeare would reject, 
however, the implications of such phrases as that “mind is the only 
ultimate reality,” that “whatever exists, exists for mind and in mind 
alone.” He thinks these notions arose from (a) the correct apprehension 
that every existing thing can exist only under a universal idea and that 
every existing thing implies the reality of relations, and (5) the erroneous 
assumption that both universals and relations are dependent for their 
being upon a mind that knows them. On the other hand, Mr J. W. Scott 
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in an able criticism of “The New Realism” (Quarterly R., Jan. 1918) 
comes to the rescue of idealism of the Hegelian type. Idealism, he argues, 
is not interested in saying what the world has been made out of, except 
in so far as that prescribes what it must have been made into. It has 
no interest, for example, in proving that everything in the universe is 
psychical; which is probably the utmost that the Berkeleian argument 
proves, if it proves even that. The thesis of idealism is not that the 
world is ideas but that, in some legitimate sense of the term, it is good. 
God is all that we can conceive of ourselves becoming. He is, wholly 
and eternally, all that we are partially and fitfully. The “given” facts 
indicate such a Being, because the whole array of them, far from being 
a mere agglomeration of dead externalities, are a strenuous energising. 
And they are found to be the energising, towards its own perfection, of 
the one thing which we know from within. They are the energising of 
that which wells up in us as our own being when we are in any degree 
intelligent and good. Mr Harold P. Cooke, writing “ On Certain Idealistic 
Arguments” (Mind, April 1918), shows, I think, in a conclusive way the 
untenability of the Berkeleian position. An interesting critical study 
of Royce’s idealism, “La Métaphysique de Josiah Royce,” appears in 
the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale (Mai-Juin, 1918), from the 
pen of G. Marcel, who deals chiefly with the two volumes of Royce’s 
Gifford Lectures. 

A long paper on “Scientific Method in Philosophy and the Founda- 
tions of Pluralism,” by Mr C. A. Richardson (Phil. R., May 1918), deserves 
attention. Mr Richardson holds that the scientific method in philosophy, 
which Mr Bertrand Russell desiderates, is, within its own field and for its 
own purposes, a powerful method of research. For the ends it has in view, 
the ignoring of the subject of experience is legitimate; but this only so 
long as it is recognised that the results obtained must not be regarded 
as giving an adequate account of things, even on the objective side of 
experience alone, but simply an account, which, in its proper application, 
is the most satisfactory that can be obtained, owing to the limitations of 
the conceptual standpoint. Moreover, the units with which it works are 
“sense-data,” and a “sense-datum” is a purely artificial and conventional 
unit. The object of experience is an indivisible unity, and cannot be 
considered to consist in a series of members termed “ sense-data,” compact 
or otherwise. The type of result afforded by the scientific matieal is, 
however, unsatisfying. We wish to go further than mere description. 
The pluralistic hypothesis is an endeavour to satisfy this wish. Pluralism 
starts from the existence of the self. It makes the assumption of the 
existence of other selves. Thus it is based on the existence of entities, 
at least one example of which we know to exist, and whose nature we 
actually realise. It is, therefore, superior at the outset to theories which 
start from such entities as “sense-data.” For we realise what a self is. 
We perceive a “sense-datum,” but we cannot realise what it és, in itself. 
Moreover, selves cannot be resolved into “sense-data,” whereas it may 
be possible to explain “sense-data” in terms of selves. As touching the 
doctrine of “ self-data,” reference should be made to Miss Beatrice Edgell’s 
article on “The Implications of Recognition” (Mind, April 1918). Miss 
Edgell finds the root difficulty of Mr Russell’s view of acquaintance to 
be the impossibility of making headway with an object of cognition which 
is without necessary relations to previous experience. For this reason she 
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holds that there never is a simple cognitive acquaintance with an object, 
but always “knowledge about,” that every object is ipso facto set in 
relations. The “this” of sense experience is at least in respect of its 
quale differentiated from, or assimilated to, the sense-data of past 
experience. Mr Russell’s assertion that it is possible to conceive of 
“knowledge by acquaintance” for a momentary mind shows clearly how 
inadequate his view is as an analysis of any act of knowledge. The object 
known by the experient is never divorced from past experience. Cognition 
cannot begin “ ex abrupto.” 

A series of interesting studies by Eugenio Rignano, the editor of 
Scientia, have been collected together and translated into English by 
Mr J. W. Greenstreet, under the title Essays in Scientific Synthesis 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 1918). They deal with a variety of topics— 
biological, psychological, and religious,—but they are, so the author informs 
us, animated throughout by one and the same object: that of demonstrat- 
ing the utility in the biological, psychological, and sociological fields of 
the theorist, who, without having specialised in any particular branch 
or subdivision of science, may nevertheless bring into those spheres that 
synthetic and unifying vision which is brought by the mathematician 
into the physico-chemical field of science. 

I can only refer briefly to an extremely suggestive and important essay 


of Dr George Santayana on “ Literal and Symbolic Knowledge” (J. of 


Phil., August 1st, 1918). Dr Santayana contends that complete know- 
ledge of natural objects cannot be hoped for. We know them initially as 
that which confronts us, whatever it may turn out to be. That something 
confronts us here, now, and from a specific quarter, is in itself important 
information ; and the aspect it wears when we observe it more narrowly, 
though it may deceive us, is also a telling witness to its character. 
Symbols identify their objects, and show us where to look for their 
hidden qualities. Further, symbols, catching other abstracted aspects 
of the object, may help us to lay siege to it from all sides; but symbols 
will never enter the citadel, and if its inner core is ever to be opened 
to us (as it may perfectly well be), it must be through sympathetic 
imagination. We may, at best, intuit the essence which is actually the 
essence of a thing. In that case our knowledge would be as complete 
and accurate as knowledge can possibly be. Dr Santayana’s account of 
the nature of symbols and the part they play in nondaiaes is particularly 
worthy of notice. G. Dawes Hicks. 


University Cotiece, Lonpon. 
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REVIEWS. 


La Religion. By Alfred Loisy.—Paris: Emile Nourry, 1917. 


Tuts is a beautiful book. It strikes a chord with which many earnest and 
perplexed souls, in this time of private and public grief, will vibrate in 
sympathy. ‘To M. Loisy history is philosophy, and philosophy is history, 
and history is the living reality which is making itself. In this small 
volume he focuses history and philosophy and present reality on the 
problem of religion. It is a theoretical problem and it is a practical 
roblem, and any hope and all our hope in this day of unparalleled disaster 
ies in finding in philosophy the solution. 

There are some of us, to whom philosophical speculation is as the 
breath of life, who find ourselves sorely distracted with heart-searching 
doubt. In the crisis of this tremendous issue, now being fought out by 
the warring nations, has anyone the right to place himself, as the philo- 
sopher needs must, above the combat? Is not the philosopher who, at 
such a time as this, calmly pursues his work of thinking or of teaching, 
open to the reproach, propter vitam vivendi perdere causas? Whoever reads 
this book, whatever view he may take of its particular doctrine, will at 
least acknowledge that philosophy at this time is not a mere luxury, even 
though the urgent cry be for force to meet force. 

A notable change has come over M. Loisy. It gives new interest to 
his outlook on life, and new force to his spiritual influence as expressed 
in this book. The change is the complete disappearance of that note 
of being an apologia pro vita sua, which has given a somewhat querulous 
tone to his writings since the famous encyclical, Pascendi dominici gregis, 
drove him out of the Catholic Church. ‘Two striking facts in connection 
with the world-war seem to have been mainly instrumental in determining 
his new attitude—the neutrality of the Pope, and the belligerency of the 
United States under the leadership of President Wilson. The visible head 
of the Christian religion, the man whom millions of professing Christians 
regard as the Vicar of Christ, has deliberately chosen to refrain from 
offering any moral guidance or making any moral stricture, lest he should 
by so doing lose his authority with one or the other of the contending 
forces. The man, on the other hand, who has dared to raise a moral protest 
in the name of an outraged humanity has found himself obliged to bring 
his country into the conflict. “Ce que le pape n’avait pas songé a dire, 
enfermé dans sa neutralité,—comme si une autorité qui se prétend religieuse 
et morale ne s’avouait pas morte en se faisant neutre devant une pareille 
Vor. XVII.—No. 1. 161 11 
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crise du genre humain!—comme si ce seul mot de neutralité, appliqué 
aux choses de l’ordre moral, ne signifiait pas une abdication de la moralité! 
—ce que le pape n’avait pas dit en rappelant l’Evangile, le président 
Wilson en a dit une partie en invoquant Phumanité. I] l’a dit en vain 
au moins provisoirement; et a peine l’avait-il dit qu'il s’est vu contraint 
de descendre lui-méme dans le cercle infernal ot se poursuit la danse de la 
mort, cependant que l’orchestre continue d’exécuter en sourdine les grands 
airs de justice et > paix universelles.” M. —_ sees in this the evidence 
that Christianity as a moral force is dead; and a religion divorced from 
morality is no longer a religion. This to him is the outstanding fact 
which the present war has thrown into vivid relief. It is not intellectual 
failure but moral failure which has brought home to the consciousness 
of stricken humanity the fact that Christianity is a dead religion. 

What, then, is our hope and prospect for the future? If, as we 
confidently anticipate, the issue of the war be the complete triumph of 
the cause we hold to be just, if the awful devastation is to leave us, as 
in the deeply significant old-world myth of the deluge, a new earth for a 
chastened humanity to replenish, what ground have we for faith in the 
realisation of a new ideal? When Jehovah smelled the sweet savour of 
the sacrifice, we are told that he “said in his heart, I will not again curse 
the ground any more for man’s sake, for that the imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth.” Shall we too reflect that, after all, human 
nature is incurable? Or shall we seek to improve man’s condition by a 
new conception of duty? “At the hand of man, even at the hand of 
every man’s brother, will I require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed: for in the image of God 
made he man.” 

There are many who think that the old institutions will receive new 
life in the great reconstruction which lies before us, and that our hope 
must be, not in discarding the old forms in which religion has found 
expression, but in finding the means to revivify them. There are others 
also who base their hopes of a new order on the rise of the working-classes 
to political power, and on the general increase and wider dispersion of 
material prosperity. Neither of these ideals, even could they be supposed 
fully realised, would afford the satisfaction of that absolute need of 
humanity expressed in the word religion. The nature of that need, as it 
is revealed in history and philosophy, is the theme of M. Loisy’s study. 

The leading thesis is as follows:—Religions are not religion. The 
various historical religions which have formerly, or which do now, hold 
sway are not the particulars of which religion is the universal. Religion 
is a living thing, essential, fundamental, and forming part of the very 
notion of humanity. It is “the Word which became flesh and dwelt among 
us, full of grace and truth.” It was in the beginning with humanity, all 
things were made by it, and without it was not anything made which hath 
been made. The religions—primitive totemisms, nature myths, historical 
revelations—are the stabilised forms, the frames in which mankind has 
from time to time immobilised the living reality, for to immobilise is the 
mode of the intellect’s activity. As the frames harden and become rigid 
, they crush the growing, developing life within, till they crack and fall to 

ae. “TL *humanité se cherche, la morale se fait, les religions évoluent 
entement, trés lentement, vers la religion” (p. 95). 
The fundamental phenomenon of religion is not a speculative belief 
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nor a rule of conduct, but a concept of duty. Religion and morality are 
inseparable in the life of humanity. Neither in idea nor in fact is it 
— to dissociate the two, notwithstanding that many philosophers 
ave professed to see in religion simple intellectual error, and in morality 
nothing more than practical reason, a wise extension of a principle of 
individual utility to the social relations of men. In its most general idea 
religion is the special relation in which man believes himself to stand in 
regard to the higher beings, or the higher principles, on which he feels 
himself dependent. ‘Ihe religious phenomenon is infinite in its variety, and 
no definition of it would embrace every form of belief and practice; but 
one essential character belongs to it—it is social both in feeling and in 
thought, bound up with the collective life of humanity. Even so scornful 
a definition as one which M. Loisy quotes, “un ensemble de scrupules qui 
font obstacle au libre exercise de nos facultés,” taken strictly implies an 
essential relation of morality and religion. But this essential relation of 
the individual to a collective humanity is not of itself enough to char- 
acterise religion, for religion further implies that there is in the relation 
something mystical, something not merely rational and empirical. The 
mystical character pertains to religion from the beginning and lies in its 
nature. If, M. Loisy tells us, we trace human experience to its origin, and 
imagine (theoretically, for we can never know actually) man in his first 
emergence from pure animality, we find it simply impossible to conceive 
him contemplating himself as the isolated individual of our cold scientific 
contemplation. Mystical inclusion in a greater life is in very truth man’s 
heritage. The two concepts religion and morality are not in any sense 
identical, but they are inseparably related, and essential one to the other. 
Both strive to a common end, a perfect humanity. Religion is, as it were, 
the spirit which animates morality, morality the practice which completes 
and gives embodiment to religion. Religion gives to moral rules the 
character of duties. 

The historical argument by which M. Loisy illustrates and enforces 
his thesis will be read with deep interest by all who are already familiar 
with his researches in this field. I will pass over it to notice the con- 
structive part of the work. What is to be the new form of religion? 
What are likely to be the symbols by which the new faith will seek 
expression ? 

One very solemn reflection at the present time helps us to discern 
the answer. Whatever be our feeling with regard to the insensate foll 
and crime of the slaughter and destruction now desolating our wali 
we cannot fail to be moved by the significant fact that the individual 
actors in this tragedy are led by the pure motive of duty to the supreme 
act of self-sacrifice. It is duty, moreover, unsullied by any hope or by 
any illusion, fanatical or rational, of present gain in the form of in- 
dividual reward. No Mahometan paradise, no Christian martyr’s palm 
and crown lures us on, yet is there no holding back! What, then, is the 
object of this truly religious devotion? It is, M. Loisy replies, humanity. 
The answer does not strike us as new, yet it is very different from any we 
have had before. Some seventy years ago Auguste Comte proclaimed 
anew God, Humanity, to whom we were to offer worship wei in whose 
service we were to institute sacraments and perform various rites and 
ceremonies. He aroused some enthusiasm and still has adherents. The 
humanity which M. Loisy indicates as the content of the religious 
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consciousness is a profounder and totally different kind of concept. It 
is not the abstract idea of a good man made perfect, it is not humanity 
idealised in the individual form of a god: it is the realisation of that 
concrete, though mystical, universality of present living activity, which 
man’s intellect has hitherto sought to embody and immobilise in the 
image of a transcendent God, but which he may now come to recognise 
as immanent in the collective life to which he nth It is this which 
he expresses in his actions as duty. 

What will be the symbols of this new faith? We dare not speak with 
confidence: we are waiting breathlessly the issue of the struggle, and we 
hope. If the outcome of this great disaster, greater than the deluge of 
the ancient myth, is in truth a new earth, then the festivals with which 
the nations, set free, will hereafter renew the covenant of everlasting peace 
will be sacraments. They will be the recognition of the “duty ” which 
dwells in and with mankind. 


“Et le devoir s’est fait homme 
I] a habité parmi nous, 
Et nous avons vu sa gloire 
Perfection de bonté et de vérité.” 


H. Witpon Carr. 


Kine’s CoLtece, Lonpon. 
2 





The Quest of the Face. By Stephen Graham.—London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1918.—295 pp. 


Ir is a significant fact that at a time when the forces of hate and destruc- 
tion have been let loose upon the world, there should appear a book the 
main object of which is to remind us that mankind is one in Christ Jesus ; 
and it is this message that gives value and significance to Mr Stephen 
Graham’s latest work, The Quest of the Face. 

The volume consists of one long chapter called “The Face of Christ,” 
and of several disconnected stories of unequal merit. ‘The Face of Christ” 
occupies almost two-thirds of the book, and is, as the author tells us, 
“partly a record of actual life and seeking in the streets and among 
friends.” Accounts of small incidents and conversations with different 
people are intermingled with reflections upon various topics. It is only 
to this first chapter that the title The Quest of the Face really applies; the 
es studies have little or no bearing on the subject and tend, 
indeed, to destroy the unity of impression produced by the book as a 
whole. ‘True, each of them is preceded by a ta epigraph which to some 
extent links them together, but such an expedient is necessary precisely 
because there is no organic connection between them. The best of the 
short studies are the two last, “Serapion the Sindonite” and “Simon on 
the Pillar,” which are charming renderings of the lives of two saints held 
in great veneration by the Orthodox Church. 

It is, then, to the first chapter we must look if we are to understand 
the meaning of the author’s quest, and it will be best, perhaps, to quote 
Mr Graham’s explanation of it. “We are all seeking a face,” he writes. 
“It may be the dream face of the ideal, our own face as it ought to be, as 
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_ we could wish it to be, or the face that we could love, or a face we once 


caught a glimpse of and then lost in the crowds and the cares. We seek 
a face of such celestial loveliness that it would be possible to fall down 
before it in the devotion of utter sacrifice. . . . Each has his separate 
vision of the face. And as there is an infinite number and diversity of 
mankind, so the faces of the ideal are infinitely numerous and diverse. 
Yet as in truth we are all one, so all these faces are one.” The dull, 
brutal, or commonplace features of the mass of mankind are only a mask 
that covers the sweet and beautiful face of Christ, who is both the ideal 
side of each personality and the unity which embraces and includes them 
all, And just because every human being is thus a member of Christ, 
each personality is precious and has its place in the whole. The unity of 
mankind in Christ is compatible with an endless diversity of the elements 
that compose it. Love for the individual, a reverent recognition of the 
unique and mysterious destiny of each human soul, is an inevitable con- 
sequence of the vision that discerns in everyone the ideal self. Insistence 
on the value of the particular and the individual, on the beauty of. the 
infinitely varied ways in which the finite selves seek to express what is 
best in them, is very characteristic of Mr Graham’s point of view, and has 
important bearing on his treatment of some practical problems discussed 
in the book. It leads him to plead for a system of education based upon 
respect for the individuality of the child and not upon a desire merely to 
attain a certain level of learning or a uniform type of character. The 
pages dealing with the problems of education are written with much 
feeling, and Mr Graham’s arguments in this connection are unanswerable, 
but one rather wonders if the whole discussion is not somewhat out of 
date. The idea that the child must be trusted and treated with kindness, 
that the true natural beauty in it must be allowed to develop and not be 
warped by a stern and unbending discipline, is now a commonplace in the 
theory of education. So far from being a new word, “a message for 
which teachers have been yearning,” and which they will receive with jo 

from the lips of Mr Graham, it has been the inspiration of all good oak 
in education for a long time past. 


Love for the individual lies at the root of Mr Graham’s plea for a, 


different penal system. Instead of punishing the criminal and hating him, 
we ought to feel a patient love towards him and remember that whatever 
measures we may have to adopt for protecting the community against the 
evildoer, he still remains one of us, a member of the great brotherhood of 
humanity where each is responsible for all and all for each. 

The same attitude underlies Mr Graham’s treatment of international 
relations; each nation and race must learn to love and respect the 
individual peculiarities of the others, a:d realise at the same time that 
they are alt parts of the ideal body of humanity. 

Love for the individual and a consciousness of the oneness of mankind 
are both involved in seeking for the Face. The individual is precious 
because the face of Christ can be discerned in each man; and because it 
can be discerned in each, humanity is one and indivisible. This concep- 
tion will be familiar to the readers of Vladimir Solovyof; his message was 
that through love human beings attain to the vision of one another in 
God, and that the divine in us is.the ultimate bond of union of all man- 
kind in Christ. But although there is much in common between Solovyof’s 
view and the ideas put forward in The Quest of the Face, there is an 
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important difference in the way the two writers conceive the nature of the 
unity to which it is hoped mankind may attain. For Solovyof, the fact of 
individuality was ultimate and irreducible, and the glorified humanity was 
for him a community of immortal spirits united by a bond of love with 
each other and with God. For Mr Graham, individuality proves, after all, 
to be a result of our imperfection. “Every man,” he writes, “ possesses an 
ideal self . . . and all the ideal selves of all men are one and the same.” 
The most definite statement of this view he puts into the mouth of 
Dushan, the Serbian, whom, as he tells us in the preface, he had met in 
the course of his quest. ‘These are Dushan’s wo i: “Through Christ is 
the way to the spiritual unity which is at the oe of us all. 
When you realise that, then if you will you can exchange bodies and 
become me, or your neighbour in the street, or anyone at will. You 
can exchange personality and being at will, and go in and out among 
humanity. . . . So you become one with Christ and have the Face you 
seek for, you become the changing one yourself and the redeemer.” 

Some of Dushan’s speeches as reported in the book give the reader a 
curious feeling of being concerned with things that elude the grasp of 
thought and which cannot be adequately expressed in human language ; to 
apply to them the logical test of consistency seems out of place. But one 
thing is clear: if Mr Graham intends Dushan’s words to be a statement 
of his own view, it is a contradiction for him to maintain that “each 
individuality is precious in the vast and perfect plan.” For if we are to 
find the Face, we must lose individuality in the only sense in which in- 
dividuality has any meaning. 

But, indeed, it would be a mistake to seek in The Quest of the Face for 
any coherent philosophical view or religious doctrine, or even for an artistic 
presentation of the author’s beliefs. The real force of the book is in its 
moral appeal. It calls upon us to love our fellow-men, to try to under- 
stand one another and to remember that before God humanity is one. It 
may be a long time before this message of goodwill is heard over the 
clamour of hostile passions, but this is all the more reason why those who 
have not lost their moral bearings in “the midnight darkness that seems 
to threaten dawn” should welcome Mr Graham’s book. 


NaTHALIE A. DuppINcTon. 
Lonpon, 





Grace and Personality. By John W. Oman, M.A., D.D.—Cambridge 
University Press, 1917.—Pp. xiii+ 295. 


Dr Oman here continues and brings to fruition the studies of which we 
had the first-fruits in Vision and Authority and The Problem of Faith and 
Freedom. The titles of these and of his latest book are in themselves 
illuminating, all three being concerned with the dualism which sets spiritual 
vision over against authority, the religious dependence which is faith over 
against the moral independence which is freedom, and divine grace over 
against human personality. By these titles Dr Oman seems to sound a 
challenge to the dualism itself, and in Grace and Personality he returns to 
the task of removing it by a deeper conception of the relation between God 
and man. The source of error and confusion has been the failure to see the 
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relation as indicative of God’s succour of man’s weakness, and hence neither 
the succouring Person nor the person succoured has been rightly conceived, 
and by the very terms by which Ged and man are defined at the outset 
an irreconcilable opposition has been introduced which defies all subsequent 
attempts to remove it. 

Dr Oman shows the pass to which both theology and ethics, piety and 
morals, are brought by the idea of God as Omnipotence working with 
irresistible might, and of man as the creature of God needing nothing for 
his making but the word of power. The underlying motive in the 
Augustinian and Pelagian controversy is religious. Man requires to feel 
an utter trust in God, and yet the demand for moral independence is 
insistent. The Catholic compromise (taken over by the Reformation) of 
a divine grace that works in a specialised sphere, leaving all outside it 
to human direction, breaks down in practice, satisfying neither religion 
nor morality. 

The solution offered by this book proceeds from a deeper understanding 
both of the moral personality and of the grace that succours it. Autonomy, 
ie, self-consciousness, self-determination, and self-direction, is the note of 
personality, and hence a divine grace that overbore it by irresistible force 
working from the outside would be no personal help. At no cost must 
moral independence be weakened or destroyed. Even religion demands it. 
On the other hand, a morality divorced from religion can never penetrate 
beyond good form to goodness, beyond manners to morals. Absolute 
religious dependence is as essential as absolute moral independence. Some 
other relation to God must, therefore, be sought than submission to an 
omnipotence that bears directly on the personality and overrides it. Some 
other conception of grace must be more in keeping with the 
personality it is to succour. 

Dr Oman has an illuminating distinction between forces that act on 
the human spirit individually and those that act personally, and he limits 
the operations of divine grace to the latter. The former are of the kind 
that determine our individual endowment—physical, mental, and even 
spiritual—and form the raw material with which the free human spirit 
works, to its making or its undoing. And in that, which is life’s task, 
it is helped or retarded by innumerable personal influences that are truly 
personal because consent to them is either given or refused. It is within 
the sphere of these latter influences that the grace of God belongs, acting 
not by irresistible external impact but by patient appeal, and dependent 
for its efficacy on the free response of the human spirit. Thus the Father- 
hood of God is not a mystical but a gracious personal relationship, not 
confined to special channels or acting by way of special operations, but 
embracing the whole breadth of our experience. It tells us not only, or 
primarily, of a Father bestowing benefits, but of the whole way of that 
Father’s intercourse with His children in all that concerns their life. 

By the help of this conception of a gracious personal relationship Dr 
Oman interprets all life, secular and sacred, and throws a beam of revealing 
light on some of the deepest problems of theology. Human life to be 
blessed must not concern itself with moral demands, however high, but 
with rendering the fitting response to the gracious God. In that response 
which thinks not of itself and its merits but of the eternally loving and 
forbearing attitude of the Father the interests of religion and morality 
are reconciled. In the light of his conception of grace and its fitting 
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response Dr Oman interprets the life set forth in the Beatitudes, shows 
us redemption and reconciliation as experienced facts, defines faith and 
unbelief, and sets forth the significance. of Christ in revealing the Father 
and evoking man’s response. 

In relation to more strictly theological matters, the definition of grace 
given in this book enables us to extract the living kernel from many a 
truth that has been obscured in centuries of controversy. Dr Oman 
shows us that the key to the solution of the deep problems of God’s 
working is to recognise that His dealings being not direct but circuitous, 
because personal, certain oppositions or antinomies are involved. Of 
these “antinomies of grace,” as he styles them, Dr Oman selects seven, 
and in expounding them gives us a living theology which, doing justice 
to man’s personality and free from the error of “arguing down from the 
throne of God,” exhibits God’s grace ever succouring man’s need, and 
delivers us from reasonings about omnipotence into a new understanding 
of the Father’s ways. G. K. MacBeay. 


MANCHESTER. 





Essays on the Eurly History of the Church and the Ministry. 
Edited by H. B. Swete, D.D.—Macmillan, 1918. 


Tue editing of these Essays was the last work of a distinguished man 
whose services to theological science will not soon be forgotten. The book 
is a criticism by writers of repute of the conclusions with regard to the 
origins of the Church and the ministry commonly held by those who are 
called “ Liberal Protestant ” scholars ; and it will carry weight with those:who 
are under the influence of the prepossessions which it represents. Whether 
it will affect a larger body of opinion is doubtful. For the standpoint 
taken is Anglican rather than European; and the result is a Tendenz- 
Schrift which, while it is certainly not open to the dangers which beset “a 
little learning,” is not free from the dangers which are apt to accompany 
great technical knowledge: the reader may find it difficult to see the 
wood for the trees, 

Its scope “is.limited to historical investigation”; or, as Canon Mason 
expresses it: 


“What the Church is; what it was considered to be by the Christians of 
the first days; whether they, or any of them, were right in their answers ; 
whether time has brought about such changes as make these answers no 
longer applicable; whether we ought to form a conception of the Church 
quite independent of the ancient theories, and to act freely upon it—these 
are the kind of questions which challenge our attention. The object of this 
essay is to deal only with the second of the series. It is for the ecclesiastical 
statesman to judge what answer should be given to the rest. The historian 
can only be required to provide him with such guidance as may be derived 
from a clear presentment of the facts.” 


It may be questioned whether this self-denying ordinance is a practi- 
cable one; and the more fundamental the inquiry the less practicable it 
may appear. For, in the case of a historical religion, this absolute dis- 
sociation between past and present is impossible ; to effect it is to “ divide 
the living child in two.” If we replace Sohm’s maxim, “that original 
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Christianity was not Catholic is beyond question,” by Canon Mason’s, 
“the Church was Catholic from the outset,” it is idle to suppose that 
important practical conclusions can be avoided. One of them is that the 
Church of England is not part of this Church. For it has, and can have, 
no parts; it is an indivisible society, whose historical centre is Rome. The 
logic of ultramontanism is rigorous. Whether in its original scholastic 
form, or in the modified shape in which it is presented by the essayists, 
the line of argument which makes for Catholicism—“ das Ganze Wesen des 
Katholicismus liegt in der Vergéttlichung der Tradition iiberhaupt”’— 
makes for the Papacy as its keystone: without it the fabric is insecure 
and incomplete. 

A certain disparagement of the Didache is common to those who hold 
what is called the “Catholic” view of the ministry. The “glamour” 
of this famous document “beguiled us for a time”; but ‘at best it 
illustrates the practice of some remote Church”; “it does not represent 
the ecclesiastical conditions of an advanced period, and the sacramental 
doctrine contained in it is of a rudimentary kind.” Naturally, on the 
hypothesis of a far-reaching transformation of Christianity in the second 
century: on any other the Didache is a stone of stumbling, and has to 
be set aside. A Montanist origin has been ingeniously suggested for the 
latter section. In view of the early date of this section—its substance 
can scarcely be later than 130—editing may seem the more probable 
surmise; and a recent writer is of opinion that “the attempts made to 
discredit the Didache by attributing it to Montanist sources—e.g. by Bigg, 
Gore (Min. of Ch., App. L)—have failed.”? These writers appear to 
overestimate the bearing of the Didache on the view of Christian origins 
which they dispute. ‘This view was held before the discovery of that 
ancient source, and is independent of it. For what is essential to this 
view is not the hypothesis, difficult as it is to avoid it, that the ministry 
of Orders was preceded by one of Enthusiasm, but the fact that the 
ministry, as stich, was the outcome of circumstances rather than of Divine 
institution. This was recognised by St Jerome: “ Let bishops be aware 
that they are superior to presbyters, more owing to custom than to any 
actual ordinance of the Lord.” Had the Church been “Catholic from 
the outset,” it is incredible that the distinctive features of Catholicism— 
tradition, law, hierarchy, priesthood—should be conspicuously absent from 
the New Testament. There is, indeed, a sense in which Canon Mason’s 
statement that “the mild anarchy of early Christianity is a fiction of 
modern imaginations” may be admitted. The discipline of the early 
Church was rigorous. But its source was not the authority of the clergy 
but the enthusiasm of the community. And its province was not articles 
of faith, but conduct; it was on this side that the accent fell, and the 
friction, where there was friction, came. 

Dr Turner speaks of the “pregnant years” in which “earlier and 
simpler conceptions had perforce to be modified.” The epithet is a happ 
one; and Scaliger speaks of the period in which this modification an 
place as a tempus aéndov, or obscure age. The legal, doctrinal, hier- 
archical, and liturgical tradition of later Christendom comes to us from 
this tempus déndov, and bears its signature. The age was one of trans- 
formation: the greatest transformation that Christianity has ever under- 


1 Harnack, D.G., i. p. 304. 
2 The Evolution of the Christian Ministry, J. R. Cohu, p. 44. 
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gone. But it was a silent and even an unconscious transformation: those 
most concerned did not realise either the extent or the significance of the 
changes that were taking place. In a famous passage, “Nay, dead and 
buried—and without gravestone,” Newman indicates what he conceives 
to be the impossibility of such a transformation.1_ The answer is that 
the development in question reflected the change of circumstances 
experienced by the Christian community at the period; and that the 
wonder would have been had it not taken place as, and when, and to 
the extent to which, it did. Its sufficient reason lies on the surface: the 
Brotherhood had become a World-Church. Organisation, systems, pro- 
fessionalising followed naturally ; and their detail was taken, as naturally, 
from the material that lay to hand. ‘The present writer has attempted 
elsewhere to describe the process. It may be summed up by saying that 
the most important events in religious, as in secular society, come about 
silently, unbidden and unforbidden, in virtue of the natural changes 
incident to human circumstances and life. And the age was one in which 
the development of new forms of life, and of new combinations of existing 
factors of life, was rapid: vegetation springs up in a night in a tropical 
forest which would be the growth of years in our temperate zone. 

Prophecy was the “note” of the Apostolic age. It was the outcome 
of a yapioua, or spiritual gift, demcken from above on the recipient, 
and spiritually received by him: “they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost” (Acts ii. 4). The later conception of “ Orders” was one less of a 
spiritual gift than of an office transmitted by those who held it to their 
successors. ‘The former was occasional, the latter persistent; and the 
distinction between the two is one of kind. The bishop ordains; the 
priest celebrates or absolves, because he has received a particular power of 
Order, which he can exercise at any time. But the prophet prophesies 
because the Spirit comes upon him; and he can only do so when, and as, 
the Spirit gives him utterance: “it is not ye that speak.” The prophet, 
then, is an organ of revelation. Not so the bishop. He is a witness to a 
tradition ; and the value of his teaching depends not on the testimony of 
the Spirit, but onthe authenticity and quality of the tradition. He is on 
a lower level, and teaches “as the scribes.” Often, no doubt, there was an 
overlapping of time and function: the prophet and the bishop might be 
contemporaries, and the bishop might possess and exercise the prophetic 
gift; but he did so as prophet, not as bishop. The two ministries were 
produced by different circumstances, and looked different ways. 

What is now known as the Priesthood was the last of the Greater 
Orders to be differentiated. As late as in the Cyprianic period the ministry 
of the Word and the Sacraments was in the bishop’s hands. He alone 
preached, baptized, celebrated the Eucharist: there was but one baptistery 
in the city—this was so at Florence down to the sixteenth century—and 
that at the bishop’s church. But already there was a gulf between the 
episcopate of the second century and the Cyprianic bishop. It is essential 
to remember this, if we would not take names for things. ‘There is no 
indication, e.g., that the writer of the Ignatian epistles is upholding the 
episcopal against any other form of church government, as for instance the 
presbyterial: the alternative which he contemplates is lawless isolation and 
self-will. We do not find in them the idea either of Apostolical succession, 


1 Essay on Development, edition 1881, p. 8. 
2 Studies in Modernism, ch. x. 
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or the rite of ordination or consecration, or the parallel between the bishop 
and the Jewish high-priest. The stage was rudimentary and formative ; 
and Dr Lindsay reminds us that there are communities in which it may be 
seen in existence in our own time. 


“A visit to the mission-field is the magic carpet which transports us back 
to the times of primitive Christianity: it is here, rather than in the long- 
established Churches of Europe, that analogies in organisation illustrative of 
the life of the primitive Christian communities may be most easily and most 
safely found.” } 


Seldom has a more-suggestive and illuminative remark been made. 

It is difficult to think that the essayists have done more than indicate, 
what no competent scholar‘will deny, that from a very early date two 
currents, the inspirational and the institutional, can be traced in Christian 
literature. The presence of the latter in our “Gospel according to 
Matthew” entitles us to describe this compilation, in view of subsequent 
history, as “the most important work ever written.” But internal and 
external evidence combine to show that the former is the authentic stream, 
the latter the tributary, whose “sub-introduction” can be accounted for, 
indicated, and assigned to an at least approximate date. For in the 
Apostolic age we must not look for organisation. There was none; and 
as soon as we think there was, we are on a false track. Both ideas and 
institutions were fluid; the hard and fast lines of later Christianity were 
the product of another age. ‘The whole question of ecclesiastical polity 
would, therefore, have had neither meaning nor interest for an Apostolic 
Christian. Could we cross-examine him on the subject, his answers would 
be evasive and uncertain: “I do not know,” or “It does not matter”: he 
would look at things from another side. 

An eminent man whose life was devoted to the study of ecclesiastical 
law—Professor Rudolf Sohm—has expressed his deliberate conviction that 
no such thing ought ever to have existed—that it is in contradiction with 
the very essence of the Church.? It is so: in the ideal Church it would not 
be found. But the ideal Church is not here; and there are evils which, while 
they are evils, are necessary evils. We can escape them only at the price 
of more and greater evils; they must be endured “ by reason of the present 
distress.” Yet, Sohm’s judgment may remind us that the essential elements 
in religion are the simplest; and that there is a true sense in which 
‘“‘ whatsoever is more than these is of the evil one.” 

ALFRED Fawkes. 

Asupy St LepaGers, Ruesy. 





Liberal Judaism and Hellenism, and other Essays. By Claude G. 
Montefiore.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1918.—Pp. xii+328. 


Ir Liberal Judaism’ ever comes to its own, both as a system attractive to 
the masses of Jews and worthy of consideration by the wider world, the 
result will be mainly due to Mr Claude G. Montefiore. Liberal thought 
in the theological sphere tends often to assume negative aspects. It 


1 The Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries, preface, p. xi. 
2 Kirchenrecht, p. 1. 
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denies rather than affirms; it clears the ground rather than builds. Mr 
Montefiore is indeed critical, but he is also constructive. Nor is this the 
only quality which gives his writings their persuasive charm. He is at 
once fair and confident. He is thus an ideal advocate of a cause which 
cannot be maintained unless these two faculties are combined: the 
confident belief in the possession of the truth, and the fair admission that 
other expressions of truth are potent. To be at once an absolutist without 
fanaticism and a pragmatist without indecision is given to few. Mr 
Montefiore is of the small band. 

Put otherwise, Mr Montefiore realises that religion has, as well as had, 
a history. No great religion has ever stood alone; it has been eclectic. 
Hence if in our days, and for the future, a religion is to become or to 
continue great, it must retain this “historical” faculty of eclecticism. 
Mr Montefiore believes in Judaism, and is inspired by the hope that the 
time may come when it will take its place as a universal religion, “as the 
faith of many races rather than the faith of a portion of a single race.” 
Obviously he gives no support whatever to the neo-nationalism of the 
Zionists, and his criticism of “ Jewish Nationalism” is one of the finest and 
most effective things in his present book. But if Judaism is to regain, or 
attain to, a world position, it must be a Judaism which not only admits 
the contributions made to the world’s spiritual store by other systems, but 
which also realises the obligation to make conscious use of those con- 
tributions. To win all, you must use all. The contributions of Hellenism, 
of Christianity, of modern social idealism are to be welded with the 
original Hebraic truths, formulated as the latter were in the terms of a 
past day, but essentially valid to eternity. Unconsciously there is always 
absorption; Mr Montefiore is a prophet of the conscious. His is an 
inherently honest mind; what he sees, he tries to announce. Moreover, 
he is no mere dreamer. He deals with practice as well as with principle. 
He does not occupy a position of aloofness in a library. He is the author 
of a series of admirable treatises and essays. Yet, he is also a lay-preacher, 
frequently heard in the pulpit of the Hill Street Liberal Jewish Synagogue 
in London. Of that congregation he is the president. Thus he is no 
abstract theorist, he has to consider the application of theories in the 
communal organisation. In all that he writes we have the worker ; in all 
that he does we have the thinker. He has been at once pioneer and 
builder ; he has led the way in new ideas, and has helped to translate the 
ideas into institutions. 

In his new volume he is at his best. Perhaps it gains some of its 
excellence from the fact that its six chapters were composed as lectures. 
The main defect in Mr Montefiore’s work hitherto has been his diffidence, 
amounting to an unfounded self-depreciation. He has been too inclined 
to underrate his own learning, to deny his profound philosophical insight. 
In the lecture form he is happily compelled to dogmatise. And it is all 
to the good. He is as interesting as ever in matter, but he is less tentative 
in manner. It may be that he is becoming slowly convinced that the 
admiration of his friends is based on a sound appreciation of his services ; 
it may be that he is winning a juster belief in himself. Be that as it 
may, he has never been at once so lucid and so instructive, so full of justice 
to others, so little given to apologetics in behalf of himself. 

The result is a volume which affords a clear insight into an ardent 
phase of religion, an exposition which may be commended to all who 
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would understand the living force of Judaism. The six chapters all treat 
of fundamental problems: (i) “ Liberal Judaism and the Old Testament” 
(part of which appeared in the Hibbert Journal for Jan. 1918); (ii) 
“Liberal Judaism and the New Testament” (appreciative of the Gospels, 
which, however, are to be regarded as only supplementary to the Hebrew 
Scriptures); (iii) “ Liberal Judaism and the Rabbinical Literature” (in 
which it is shown where the former agrees with, and where it diverges 
from, the latter); (iv) “ Liberal Judaism and Hellenism ” (so fine a study 
in identities and contrasts that the book is deservedly entitled from the 
subject of this chapter); (v) “ Liberal Judaism and Democracy ” (to such 
an alliance the author “looks forward with confidence and hope”); and 
(vi) “ Liberal Judaism and the Future” (when the word “Jews” will 
mean “ those who belong to Judaism, who accept and practise the Jewish 
faith, be their race and be their nation what it may ”). 

In the course of these chapters many outstanding issues of religion and 
life are faced with power and ability. But the outstanding quality of the 
book is what has been indicated above—it is the combination of assurance 
with impartiality. Men who can see both sides of a case are wont to 
evade a decision. Mr Montefiore is never one-sided, and he is seldom 
indefinite. And though he is so firm an advocate of his own views, there 
is in his style a remarkable suavity, a rare absence of the provocative. 
In him, indeed, the style is the man. There is a lovable quality in his 
book, because the man is so lovable. Among the grounds for praising 
this work, not the least is the fact that it reveals as fine a character as 
it does a mind. I. ApRaHams. 


CaMBRIDGE. 





Personal Liberty: The Great Problem of To-Day. By E. F. B. Fell.— 
London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1917. 


Tuts book is a deep and closely reasoned study of the Christian doctrine 
of Personality, in its bearing on the great questions of the present time. 
In this doctrine lies the secret of that great difference of which we are all 
conscious between the pre-Christian and the Christian world ; that sense of 
change which we feel, that breath as of spring in the air, when we pass from 
Pagan antiquity with its huge masses of stone, its nameless myriads of 
slaves, its imperialist triumphs, into a world where the Christian leaven is 
working. Mr Fell ably and lucidly expounds the doctrine. “The realisation 
of Personality and the recognition of the sacredness of every individual 
pene is due to Christian teaching,” he tells us. So some of us have long 

n saying and reiterating, especially since the beginning of the war, in 
a world where that teaching seems altogether denied and set at nought, as 
it were, whistling to keep our courage up as we pass through this dark wood. 
The present writer, for one, is most grateful to find this essential thought 
of the sacredness of Personality elucidated and fortified as it is in this book 
by such a thinker as Mr Fell. 

This is the great service of Christianity, the bringing of this life-giving 
truth into the world, and in the real acceptance of this doctrine with all 
its implications, lies, at least in the writer’s judgment, the hope of the 
Future. The impotence of the Church in the face of such a fact as the 
war—its failure, either in the first instance to prevent it or at any time 
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since its outbreak to bring it to an end, or even to mitigate its horrors; 
nay, even its surrender to the war-spirit as shown in the blood-shot ravings 
of so many clerics in all the belligerent countries, must have tempted many 
humane spirits to turn altogether away from the spiritual and the super- 
natural, and to take refuge in a rationalist and philanthropic humani- 
tarianism. But the only secure basis of humanitarianism is the Christian 
doctrine of Personality—the sacred authoritative dogma that man is 
created in the Image of God. Mr Fell enumerates some results of the 
belief in this dogma in our modern world: 

‘We are not content simply to seek the good of the State apart from 
the sacredness of the individual Person as such, as a Greek would have done. 
We will not employ slavery, whatever may be the arguments in its favour. 
The weak in body we refuse to dispose of, however humanely. We refuse 
to torture witnesses, however convenient to the State. We should not 
entertain for a moment the idea of exposing babies to the weather, however 
‘good for the State’ the most learned Spartan might consider it. We 
now assume (to a much greater extent than most people are aware of) that 
the good of the State will follow, not probably in the manner of our 
calculations, but in some unforeseen way, from the justice and righteous- 
ness with which the citizens treat each other.” 

But this practical humanitarianism in fact depends upon the mystical 
background which is behind it, and would not long survive its disappear- 
ance. It has indeed no merely rational basis or justification. Let the 
general apprehension of the Christian dogma of Personality be weakened, 
and in no long time we hear whispers of the advantage to the State of the 
doing away with weakly children and useless old people, proposals for the 
segregation and sterilisation of the so-called “unfit,” plans for the exploita- 
tion of “inferior races,” and the like. These things are deeply repugnant 
to the profound Christian instinct of the English “common people.” ‘The 
strength of their belief in the sacredness of human Personality is shown in 
the popular use of the term “a Christian” for a human being. This is 
not always the case with their “betters.” The support given by some 
ecclesiastics and other Christians to war as an institution and, speaking 
generally, to the schemes and methods of a Pagan Imperialism, comes from a 
loss of sensitiveness with regard to the crucial point of Christian teaching. 

In the Eastern fairy-tale the diamonds thought they were bits of glass 
until the merchant bought them. So diamonds are in fact, or would be, 
apart from the value they possess in human eyes and the price that men 
are prepared to pay for them. The assertion that the bits of glass are in 
fact diamonds is the abiding service of Catholic Christianity, the great 
compensation for all its failures to realise its own teaching. The late 
Father Stanton amazed and perplexed an inquirer who came to ask him 
what “ Ritualism” was, by telling him that it meant the belief in the 
infinite value and dignity of every human being. That is the thought 
underlying the sacramental doctrine, there is no doubt. By denying the 
mystical basis of humane effort, a merely secular Socialism plays into the 
hand of its enemies, the Pagan Imperialists. 

The Christian idea of the value of man as such is well expressed in the 
following little story, itself a variant of the three parables in St Luke xv. 
It is quoted from the Golden Legend. The provost asked what it was the 
Christians believed. “ Tania answered : ‘If thou knewest of a ring 
of gold in which was a precious stone lying in the mire of a valley, thou 
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wouldest send thy servants to take up this ring, and if they might not lift it 
up, thou wouldest unclothe thyself of thy clothes of silk, and do on a 
coarse coat, and wouldest help to take up this ring and make a great feast.’ 
The provost said: ‘ What understandest thou by this ring?’ Tranquillinus 
answered : ‘ The gold of this ring is the body human, and the precious stone 
signifieth the soul which is enclosed in the body ; the body and soul make a 
man, like as the gold and the stone make a ring, and much more precious is 
the man to Jesus Christ than the ring isto thee. ‘Thou sendest thy servants 
to take up this ring out of the mire and dirt, and they may not. Thus 
sent God into the world the prophets for to draw the human lineage out 
of the mire of sins, and they might not do it. And like as thou wouldest 
leave thy rich clothes and clothe thyself with a coarse coat, and wouldest 
descend into the mire and put thy hands into it to take up the ring right, 
so the Majesty of God hid the light of His Divinity by a carnal vestment, 
which He took of our nature human, and descended from heaven and came 
here beneath into the valley of this world and put His Hands into the 
mire of our miseries in suffering hunger and thirst, and took us out of the 
filth and washed us from our sins in the waters of Baptism.’” 

Here is the doctrine of Personality that came into a world of things 
and tools used, and used up, in the service of an abstraction, the absolute 
State. Mr Fell disputes T. H. Green’s statement that there is a 
“substantive identity” in the “fortitude” of the Greek suffering for the 
State and that of the Christian martyr for “the Kingdom of Christ.” He 
points out that to the Greek the State was the End, while to the Christian 
every individual of which the Kingdom of Christ was composed was an 
End in himself, We think he might have put it more strongly even than 
this. The Christians had moved out of a world of institutions and 
abstractions into a world of Persons, rather, of a Person. All that the 
Church was to them she was through and because of a Person. To quote 
the Spanish theologian Balmes: “The Roman died for the State; the 
Christian did not die for the Church, he died for God.” 

Well may Mr Fell say: “Democracy and Liberty have the same 
foundation, the essentially religious doctrine of Personality.” From the 
same source have come Gothic art, romance, the play of fancy—above all, 
humour. It seems that a decay of creative power in art and literature goes 
hand in hand with a decay of the Christian idea of Personality, as in 
Germany since 1870. The Gothic churches and town-halls, as at Reims 
and Louvain, with all their inexhaustible wealth of imagery springing from 
the free unfettered play of the creative mind did not rise amid militarised 
peoples. To the present writer Dickens has always seemed to incarnate the 
very spirit of the old free, liberal, humane, personal, essentially Christian 
England. One hardly looks for a Dickens in a conscript country. The 
value and importance of the common man is what Dickens insists upon. 
It is what Christianity had insisted upon all the time. To Pagan Im- 
perialism, new and old, the common man is just cannon-fodder. 

In a striking passage Mr Fell says :— 

“It is an essential feature of the Christian religion that it insists upon 
the superficiality and transient nature of non-moral differences between 
men, but emphasises the common Personality and Divine Relation. Just 
those differences which were emphasised by Pagans, and are again empha- 
sised by materialists, are those to which Christianity is most indifferent, 
The differences between individuals and races which cultured Pagans 
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emphasised and regarded as essential in their nature have their origin in 
what is, taken alone, a disuniting principle, viz. the assertion by the 
individual of intellectual or physical power superior to that of his neighbour 
—in other words, Self-assertion. The principle, on the other hand, asserted 
by Christianity is that of the common Personality and Relation, and is 
therefore a unifying principle, so that he only is superior or excels who 
excels in Unity.” This is illustrated by the truly democratic practice 
of the cultus of the Saints. Many of the shrines to which in humility the 
great and noble came were the tombs of peasants, slaves, children, some- 
times even idiots. The mystic value and dignity of human nature itself 
has thus been asserted in the strongest possible way. 

It is not strange that Imperialists, ancient and modern—those who 
regard men not as Ends in themselves, but as means to serve the purposes 
of the Absolute State,—should have instinctively recognised in Christianity 
a deadly enemy. The modern Imperialist with any intellectual pretensions 
almost invariably does so, though the mere muddle-headed Jingo is often 
a fervent, if very inconsequent, Christian. Mr Fell writes: 

“* Socialistic Absolutists, it must be remembered, and also the modern 
monarchical and military Absolutists of the Prussian type, regard very 
properly, as many of their writers have already testified, the historic 
Christian religion as their greatest obstruction and intend to deliver man- 
kind from it, if necessary and possible, by any and every means.” 

It will be seen that Mr Fell here links together Socialism and Militarism 
as enemies of human Personality. The thesis of the book is stated to be 
that “the denial of personal liberty . . . underlies equally Militarism 
and true Socialism.” We confess that as far as we ourselves are concerned 
the enemy is Militarism, and not Socialism. We are interested in Socialism 
rather as a spirit and tendency than as a dogma. Its spirit and tendency 
seems to strive towards the light. Whatever danger may lie in Socialism 
is matter of a problematic Future. In the Present it is Militarism which 
sits enthroned as a grotesque and hideous idol, and to which Humanity is 
being offered as a bloody sacrifice. 

We read recently a work of fiction in which the Agnostic heroine embraces 
Christianity because she comes to the conclusion that ‘the Church is out 
to destroy War.” We wish we could think so; we ourselves see little signs 
of it. But at any rate in the Christian doctrine of Personality she possesses 
the only firm basis of any effort towards that end, and of any hope of 
attaining it. We repeat what we began by saying, that all those to whom 
this doctrine is dear, who, in whatever else they may have faltered, still cling 
passionately to this, owe a debt of gratitude to Mr Fell for his powerful 
statement and reinforcement of it. R. L. Gates. 


Gepney Vicarage, Hoseacu. 

















